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GAYA MAHA BODHl HALL 

(FIEV. ZAWTTKA MEMORIAL) 

Several jcBra nga. ttc Anaffarilca DhannapAlo bougkt m itlecri of l.'.J 
•sd thd IW). Gayi, wiA ih* puip^o of Moctln* * ,„„11 

Ho«« both for Buddhlrt work aird fo. the d» of v»l(o„ W 
dlf«,cnl Boddbiil conntrio*. but [oi „mt othu iKc Bdudl ^rork 

could not b« rtortiid fo, , l™a fltne. A wnpl* of y™, back Ao 
w- commenced uiider the ^iperriidot, of tbt late Revd. U Zawliia. a 
Bunnr» monk. a„d two roeini. were built. A Hurt was inaile la ite 
codji^cn™ oF the mein buddiug, but fm financial .triugency tho oi^mtlon. 
coiud hoi te contlciued. 

The work haa been re,hirted miw „d [f f„„Ja forthcominB we 
hope lo complete the building wilhin one month, 

On rnma than one occaaien, when we bad ibe eppcrtunily of vfdtins 
Uya, we had fc|, ^ ^ 

the Rarlwa, SlaBm. for ihe „dn.l,e u« o( Bnddhiata. We have n!„ 
«en tbe arrat luconvenlence In whfoh fluddhlrt pUirim. wm, p^, 
to lack of aueb a place near the .tatfon, Mmt of the lo,port«,t |„in» 
^ i« ^d. erlher .t™ .1 „ depart from Gaya .talla., alubt. 

Ai» makinB It eery hooblcMme for the pdadnia who come from 1™ 
draUiBce. Seme of them we hare .aen. dyrtng our laat ybnt. p,„t.w . 
whole night In the alalicm with great incorweniaece. Therefore If ihla Reat 
Horn* la erected it will no, only aerye n, a pUce for BuddM.t wort fed, 

r^o ,hdt« to dr. pilgrim. I^K or, dteir way m Budrlhagaya and 

back, they could proceed from the rt^tkm to thia Rmt Homm buy ne«w 
»ry proviriona and .tart again .he, mkiog real. A. the plel 
of land we bare fa only ton nthrute, walk f«m die .Ballon .pj „„ ,1,^ 
way to Buddhagaya J, 1, an Idea! place for .nch . Raat 

oa^^ t^t R. will a. W b. r«,ulmd ,o completo 

t.> copt^huto Ihr. ™al| ^ ^ 

^ ■:cnt,|btrtmt» wUI bo aent 

1 r R ™ »'•*« '» ’^“•’tinn bore that the bjl will be minmd after the 

Lrab^i ttrirk- ^ 


DeV*™jY* WjUJStHCH*. 

Kec. Sttv- Wdbo Sodftf Sbefefy.. 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded &y the Anagaaika H, Dharmapala 

TTfN 

Iww fwwm^ n^' imH 

*^Co ye, O Bhii^h^vta^ and wander forth for the gain of the 
man^t for the Welinre of the manj^p in compaasion for the worlds 
for good,^ for the goin, for the welfare of gode and men. 
PrDcbrm, O Bhikkh^r ^he Doctrine glorious, preach ye a Ufa 
of holiness, perfect and pure."—MAHAVAOGAp VlNAYA PitaKA. 


VbL mVl ] JANUARY, ^ ^ I Na. 1 


STORM AND CAIM 

The lake last night vrm roaring while, 

The tempest howled to heaven a|tain. 

The hghtnbig Sashed^ the thunder crashed^ 
The trees were lashed with rads of rain. 

How changed the world to-day f The wind 
1 b hushed ; the trees to real are Uid 0 
As deep as hia whose coustant mmd 
Upon Nibhana's peace is stayed. 

The lake, a mould of rooveleas calm. 
Gleams in the softly shining sun 
StiU as his breast who knows the balm 
Of wild deatres for ever done. 
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Qmet 19 in the mormn^ air* 

And on the earth, and all ai’ound l 

Such i^uiet as those bosoms sJiaift 

Where passioti'a voice bos ceased to sound. 


StiUnesB and quietude and peace I 
To these otir hcorta, witig-weary, come 
Like birds from Qight over stormy seas. 

That find at last their own tiue home. 

Stlacom. 


SARNATH BUDDHIST TEMPLE AND COLLEGE 

To all high-minded and benevolent persons who 
love to be associated with the noble work of religion and 
of liberal education, the Maha Bodhi Society conveys 
this happy message that after a few years of continued 
efforts it has succeeded in obtattiiDg a spacious and 
beautiful site at Sarnath. the world famous Deer Park 
near Benares where the Lord Buddha delivered His first 
message of enlightenment bringing solace and inspiration 
to the five great ascetics who were His fellow seekers of 
Truth. The Society has already commenced building 
operations M the proposed Vihara designed to serve as a 
sajicJum Aonefonum for the enshrinement of the relics 
of the Buddha to be presented by the Government of 
India, as an ideal place for serious study and contempIa«- 
tion and no less for friendly interchange of ideas. This 
Vihara is to serve as a living and growing Buddhist 
institution modelled in miniature on the great BuddhisI 
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institutions of yore, such as those at Nalatida, Taxila and 
Vikramaaila^ 

We ate happy to be in a position to annotoce that 
the selected site of the Vihara lies to the east of the 
Dhamek Stupa at a distance of 600 feel. The 
with Its Shrine, so far as present arrangements go, wiU 
stand, when completed, with the Imposing Dhamek 
Stupa on its right. The final result of negotiations with 
the Government is that the Society has at its disposal as 
much land as it requires for the buildbg work ^d that 
after the Viharn is completed the Government will 
awn cost lay out a park around it in a manner to add to 
ita solemnity. This is surely a fine opportunity whidi 
we should hy all means avail ourselves of to found a suit¬ 
able Buddhist institution on the very spot where the Lord 
Buddha set the Wheel of the Law rolling. By a very 
modest estimate of building cost, worthy of such a s^t. 
the Society has to spend full one lakh of rupees. The 
Society has so far been able to raise donations to 
of Rs, 40.000/' the major portion of which (Rs. 30.000/ 
has been received from Mrs. Mary E. Foster, the generous 
benefactress of the Society. Thus the Socie^ is still m 
need of Rs. 60,000/- to cany out the building work of 
the Vihara in contemplation. 

We issue this appeal to the Buddhists and the 
Hindus, nay. to all, irrespective of castes and creeds, to 
combine to contribute their mite to the Vihara F^d. 
The historical importance, alike to the Buddhists and the 
Hindus, of Samath as a centre of ancient Indian cultures 
is too well known a fact to be emphasised. We believe 
that this announcement of building operations 
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proposed Vihara at Samath being taken in hand ia 
enough to inspire all benevolent hearts to respond to this 
earnest appeal of outs. 

All remittances will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Secretary^ Maba Bodhi Society* 
Donations may be sent to Tbe Imperial B ank of India, 
Benares p marked ‘"Sarnath Vihara or to the 

Treasurer* Maha Bodhi Society, 4A College Square* 
Calcutta* 

MuKKEAjf, Cafndia Hi^h 

PntittMi, Mpha Bo^ihi Sodmfjf. 

Tut Akacajuica DhaJIUaPaLAj Ceticfal Maha Bodhi Soci^t^. 

RaI BAHAfiCfl SKR> NaRaIN, High Coarf„ Lah^tre. 

S. C. Moci4£nOE£, Bar^ai^Law, CaScaifa. 

BHIEEHU OrtAMA, 

Ma Thom Maung, M, L. C., Burmir. 

B. M. Baaua^ M.A., D.L^T.^ Colcuila. 

JADUHATW Mazuau>ab. B.Up M. L. C., 

A- L_ Nabi, PrewJftrtl, Sodvfg, Bom bop. 

Sm PmoLkstiA, 

Shiva Piuaao Gufta, B«nare». 

MFLS. AIMA SEMDA, Bcnam. 

c. A. HRVAvrrARNE. L,R C,P.. Cohanhor 

Kumar T. N. Pulcer, Darjeeling. 


THE REUGJOK OF REUGIONS 

The Buddha DKamma Is the religion of religione. I i^ng 
before Jesus and Mohammad appeared the Tathigata Buddha 
preached the religion of Truth to the people of India. The 
contemporary religious promulgators who preached Religion 
were PurSna Kassapa. Makkhali Goiila, Ajita Keeak^baU, 
Pakuda Katj^yana, Sanjaya Belattiputta and Niganta Nitha- 
putta. Purana Kasyapa spedaliied in the doctrine of inaction. 
We quote the words of the translator of the Ssmirniiaphala 
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regarduig the teachings of the above named six 
teachers as follow; 

Parana ICasaapa said to King Ajatasattu~To him who act? 
O Ktngp or cawe? anetber to act, to him who mutilates or 
causes another to mutilate^ to hlni who puniahes or causes 
another to pimisK, to him who causes grief or torment, to him 
who trembles or causes othcia to tremble, to him who kiUs 
a living creature, who takes what is not given, who breaks Into 
houses, who commits dacoity or robbery^ or highway robbery^ 
or adukeiy^ qr who speaks lies^ to him thus acting there la no 
guilt. If with a discus with an edge sharp as a razor he should 
meke all the living creatures on the earth one heap, one mass, 
of flesh, there woiiM be no guilt thence resuldng. no increste 
of guilt would en^ue. Were he to go along, the south bank of 
the Cange* striking nnd slaying, mutilating and having men 
mutilated, oppressing and having men oppressed there would 
be no guilt thence resultinfir, no iftcTease of guilt would ensue. 
Were he to go along the north bank of the Canges giving alms, 
and ordering gifts to be given, offering sacrifices or causing 
them to be offered, there would be no merit tbence re^ultitigN 
no increase of meril!. In generoeity^ in selfmaBteTy, in con¬ 
trol of the senses, in speatdng truth there is neither merit, 
nor increase of meKt, 

Makkhali Cosala in answer to the king said: There is O 
king, no cause either uUimate or remote, for the depravity of 
beings ; they become depraved without reason and without 
cause. There is no cauiie- otlKer proximate or remote. For 
the rectitude of beings j they become pure without reason and 
without cause. TTie attamment of any given condition, of any 
character, does not depend elLhep on onc^a own arts, or on the 
acts of another,i or on human effort. Tliere Is no such 
diing BM power or energyp or human strength or human vigour. 
Ail animals, all creatures, nil bemgs, all souls, are without 
force and power and energy of their own. They are bent 
this way and that by iheir fate, by the necessary conditions 
of the class to which they belong, by their individual nature ; 
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and it id sccDTdin^ to their poiitioD in one or other of the fix 
classes that they expefieoce case or pain. ^ k * , . ^ . 

There are eighty-four himcired thousand periods during 
which both fools and wise alike, wandering Lel transmi^atLon* 
shall at last make an end of pain. Thou^ the wise should 
hope I by this ’virtue or this peiformance of duty, or this 
penance, or this righteousticsa will 1 make the karma that is 
not yet mattur^ rnatuie^though the fool should hope^ by the 
same means, to gict graduaUy rid of karma Ehat has matured^ 
neither of them can do it. The ease and pain^ measured out, 
as it were, with a measure^ cannot he altered in the course 
of transnuftrution \ there can be neither increase nor decrease 
thereof^ neither eKces® nor deficiency. Just as when a ball 
of string b east forth it will spread out just as far^ and no 
farther, that it can unwind, just so both fooli and wise alike. 
Wandering in ttandmigralkm exactly for the allotted term, 
shall then, and only then, make an erid of pain. 

Ajita Kesa kambali, who wore the gaiment of human hair, 
said; 

‘‘There is no such thing, O kin|;, as aims or sacrifice or 
0 Bering, There is neither fruit nor refluU of good or evil 
deeds. There is no such thing as this world or the nest. 
There is neither father nor mother, nor beings springing into 
life without them. There ore in the world no recluses or 
Brahmans who have reached the highest point, who walk 
perfectly, and who having understood and realised, hy them¬ 
selves alone, both this world and the next, make their wisdom 
known to others. A human being built up of the four 
elements, and when he dies the earthly in Kim returns aiid 
relapses to the earth, the fluid to the water, the heat to the 
fire, the windy to the air, and his faculties pass into space. 
The four bearers of the bier take his dead body away to the 
burning ground. The talk of offering#, this talk of gifts is a 
doctrine of fools. It is an empty He, mere idle talk. Fools 
and wise alike on the dissolution of the body, arc cut off, 
annihilated, and after death they aje not/* 
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Pakiida Katyayftna a&Id to tKe king j Ttie follovong seven 
thmgia aK neitKer nor cominanded to be made, neither 

creiated nor crnised to be created, they are barren, steadfast 
as a mountain peak, as a pillar hrmly fbted. They move not, 
neither do they vary+ they trench not one upon another nor 
avail alight as to c&flo or pain or both. And what are the 
seven) The four elements —earth* ’water* fire, and air*=and 
ease and pain^ ^nd the aou! afl a seventh. So there sa neither 
slayer nor causer of slaying, heater or speaker p knovrer or 
explainer. When one with a akaip sword cleaves a head in 
twain p no one thereby deprives any one of hfci n sword hafl 
only penetrated into the interval between seven elementary 
substanees- (Compare Bhagavad Gita)* 

Sanjaya Belattiput^a said : If you ask me whether there 
is another world—well, if 1 thought there wnep I would say ao* 
But I don't say ao^ And I don't think it ia thua or thus. And 
] don't think it is otherwise. And 1 don’t deny it. And I don t 
&ay there neither ra, tior is not, another world. And if yoti 
ask me about the beings produced by chance i or whether 
there is any fruit, any result^ of good or bad actions i or 
whether a man who has won the Ifoth continue*, or not, after 
death—to each or any of these queationrs do I give the same 
reply, 

Niganthanatha said to the kmg t A Niganthot O king is 
restramed with a fourfold self-restraint. He lives restrained 
BE regards all water ; restrained aa regard* all evil : alt evil 
has he washed away : and Ke lives suffused with the sense 
of evd held at bay. Such is his fourfold self-restraint. And 
since he h thus tied with ihi^ fourfold bond, therefore, is he, 
the Nigantha called Catatto^ Yatatto, thitatto. 

In this connection it is good to took for the definition g^ven 
of the agnofitic in the Brahmajlla sutta* ’which 1* as follows : 
There are* BhikkhuSp some reduaea and Brahman* who wriggle 
like eeli ; and when a question is put to them on this or that 
they resort to equivocation in four waysp vil. In the first place* 
Bhifcfchua, some recluse or Brahman does not understand ike 
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good, as it teaUy b. nor the evil. And he thmb: J neither 
know the good, ni it really h. nor the evi]. That being ,o, 
were I to pronounce thin to be good or that to be evil, I might 
be influenced therein by my feeling, or deairea. by iUwill or 
resentment. And under these circumstances ! might be 
vr^as ; and my having been wrong might cause me the pain 
of remome : and the sense of remorse become a hindrance 
to me. And so he answer, when questions are put to him 
thus: 1 dont lake k thus. I don’t take the other way 

I advance no different opinion and I don’t deny your posi- 
tion And 1 don i any it is neither the one nor the other 

There were some recluse or Brahman, dull and stupid, and 
by rea^n of In* dullness he hesitates to answer questions, 
and when he does answer it is like thi,; '‘Jf you ask me 
whetlrer there u another world I would answer 1 do not know ’* 
The Tathagata is not a theorist atid He therefore con* 
emns ^mas and theories tonceming the past and the 
^hire, rhe various dogmatic theories found in the Brahma* 
jsla ratta have been condemned by Him. By Hi, omniscient 
wisdom He discovered the Law of Cause and Effect, and when 
that Law .s applied to the past He found it worked and also 

touch Mu„u „f 4, 

m.<fc usa d to tlid out the vturkiug H,. 

i" vutiutiuu, 

dTuu. '”T'' found th« uon.ctuu.ne.. 

^ nM c«.c .(tc, th. di«»hHon of the phydc.l btu), but 
that rt wa, reborn according to the karma of the individual in 
accodance with the great l^w of Cause and Effect, Tbe 
Sr^ri Cause and Effect was applied to the Law of 

tin^t'w r T. Consciousness con- 

wheth “ ceaselessly at work in both ways 

whether 8^*d by Ignorance or by Wisdom. The perfected 
-nd of the Arhat is guided by Wisdom and U free from 

m^rd“d‘r“''^r Perfected 

» not create sankhares giving birth to fresh karma 
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The miiid under tlie inAuence of Avidyl (Ignomnce) Is c^mc- 
]e$4ly creating fresh tanm, now good, now bad. 

When Malllnkyaputta gukJed by Ignorance asked the 
TaEhagata whether the world is eternal or not eternal ; 
whether it is finite i or not finite ; whether the soul and. the 
body are one ; or whether they aie different : whether the 
present personality after death ib hom again : or not; whelhcr 
the personality after rebirth will cease to exist ; whether the 
present personality neither does exist nor ceases to exist 
hereafter, the answer of the Tathigata Is that the denial or 
affirmation of these questions has nothing to do with the 
observance of the principles of the holy life* The Tathagata 
Was no dogmatist. These questions are f&oUflh fo-r one who 
has realized the Infinite, Some people seem to think that 
the silence observed by the Lord in answer to the foolish 
questions indicated that He was ar agnostic. Nothing of the 
sort, E-very one of these questions have been analysed 
and rejected because the purified consciouBness of the holy 
Arhal has realized that absolute peace by means of Wisdom^ 
It was a new science of Wisdom that the Tathagata promuU 
gated which when comprehended gave the mind the peace 
unahakeable and happiness infinite^ To realize this state it 
was necessaiy for the disciple to observe the pnnciples of the 
supredie eightfold path whereby right insight^ right aspirations, 
right Speech, right deeds, right livelihood,, right endeavourt 
right fixity of thought, right illuminadoa can be gained. AU 
foolish questionings cease when the mind comprehends the 
four noble truths the first of which points out the existence 
of grief, sorrow^ anguish,- lamentation, disappointment* des¬ 
pair, and the causes whereby such Borrows arc caused^ The 
fear of death is lust in the mind of him who realizes the third 
noble Truth- Deathlessness becomes manifest to him who 
has destroyed Ignorance hy means of Wisdom. Nirvina js 
infinite bliss. It is beyond expression, and sticdably sweet. 
It is acala mikha-unshakeabte happiness. Foolish dogmas 
about the existence of a creator, the nccesEity of vuffenng 
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B^viour to lead men to a heavenly exiiteoce are rejected hy th* 
scientific thinker who actepts the immutable law of cause and 
efiect. The Dhamma of the Tathagata may be called the 
rchsion of rell^ons. The foolbb dogmas of pag?in 
pcrgk the existence of creators, weeping Bavioiirs. eternal hells, 
aTfcrl other tomfoolerita. There is no hell for him who observes 
the principles ef the Middle Doctrine promulgated by the 
omniscient Tathagata. Popefl, priests. rituals are fettdfs to be 
destroyed by mestis of wisdom. 

To the undeveloped barbarian the mythological fables of 
Arabia, of Babylon, Assyria, India and oilier lands, may 
appear tiuep but the analytical conacioiianoAs of the scientist 
without rejecting them, try to hnd out the source of the myth. 
Pleasure loving people do not care to seek Truth and Truth 
doee not manifest except to those who arc prepared to make 
aacrihees and renounce sense exciting enjoyments. To the 
early disciples Jesus spoke of the Holy Ghost, which is an¬ 
other name of Supernal Truth and Jesus made the fiolemn 
declaration that "*if I go not away, the Comfoiter will not come 
xmto you. Jeaug said “'that I have many ihiiiEB to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now^."' The supernal L&w of 
Truth and Righteousness is hidden from the mind of the man 
who do not care to make sacrifices for the realiscalion of Truth 
in this life in perfect consciousness. The Lord Buddha is 
called the Dhammaklya. the body of Tmth, for He Is Truth, 
for did He not say, he who sees 1*ruth fieeg Me. His holy 
body was a tabernacle for the residence of Infinite Truth. 
The mind of man is worth more thim earthly kingdom*, and 
to allow it to be contaniinated by petty bickerbgs and to be 
inBuenced by hatred, anger. iUwill. covetoutne^ and unscienti. 
Eo belief* and supeistitions is not wise. Jh^ wise man rises 
above abuse, revilings, slanders and thjnb nothing of the 
ilitreatment he «^ceives at the hand, of people who have no 
idea of the swhume, 

the Raja Suddhodana. made the great renimciatiem in Hia 
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29 tli y^eot tKiough bodily auffertn^ far ■« ^ 

readied the dim« of bodily pain- Beyond that bo could w 
go, Hp fell down in a swoon, and the angels thought ti^ H« 
was dead. After a time He gained eonaciousness «>d 
He thought that there must be another Way to . 

It was the teeoUection of the inward bliss that he ^d es^n- 
enced aa a baby under the Jambu tree at the royal plou^ 
featival. which gave Him the clue to discover the secret of the 

Middle Path. 

AnsaCiILRIKA Dharwapala. 


WHAT IS BUDDHISM? 

Buddhism is the EngUeh name for the ^eat Reli^n of 
Ancient India known as the Buddhasasana. The 
the Lord Buddha are known under name of the DHMIMA. 
The Lord BUDDHA was bom 2551 yeare ago at l^ilavaatu, 
die capital of the small kingdom of the Sakyas. 
who became the supremely enlightened Teacher of Gr^s 

k»o™ » SJdlurth.. Hi. 

d.. S.ky. «™noy. I. Iti. 29* y~. .h. Pn». Sjddh.r^ 

left bU kin^ciom and went m search oJ Teachen who wo 
show him the way to eternal happiness, where them is M 
birth, no death, no illness, no old age, no lamcntahon. daspr^. 
disappointment, worry, aniiely and other tlJs, He found 
satisfaction m the mere eninyment of Imti^s m the P^. 
^d as il waa then the custom to practise Bodily mortificat^ 
to get the final release from sin. the Prince went though t^ 
severest mortification for six years in the forest of Uiovela, 
near Caya- Having failed to secure enlighlenmenl and wisdom 
by bodily mortification, he abandoned the ascetic method, an 
adopted the middle path, which was his owi» diacovety, ai^ 
within a very short period, some say within seven days. 
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became the possessar ef auptetne wiidom atid the ten kinda of 
traiiBcendental knowledge, that he called himself the BUDDHA 
For forty five yeans He condmied preaching the Middle Path 
of Right Knowledge, Right Deainea, Right Speech, Right Deeda 
Ri^t Way of earning livelihood, Right Endeavour. Righi 
training of Consciemnesa and Right Concentration, He was 
the feat to preach against cruelty to atiitnaU, against animal 
sacrificeB. agamat ascetidam, againat hedoniam, againat cruelty 
to children, a^inst war, against the manufacture of destructive 
weapons, against slavery, against alcoholism, against dealing in 
poisons, against daughter of animals, etc. He was the first 
to t^ch the principles of Evolution, of the law of Causality 
af Psychic relativity, of the changeability of aU cosmi^ 
organisms of the foolishness of relying on others to go to 
heaven. He taught tire common people the way to happiness 
and to take precautions against the risks of fire, floods, robber^ 
and the tyranny of kings. He taught that between man and 
man there is no difierence. and the difiemntiation Ues in the 
profession and character. The Aristrocratic caste distinction 
which was orga^ed by the Brahmans. He repudiated a, 
unjust. It w^ the ethic of spirimalJsed democracy that He 

^ to ie gods and pmymg to get possessions, but in cease- 
acPvity m doing good, in helping the sick, in feeding the 
^pless, m foundmg hospiuls for the sick, both animals and 
men. ,n giv.ng pure water to drink, in distributing doth« food 
flqweta, scents, perfumes, vehicles, to the boot «nrl t-’ u- ' 

ness. Love to aU, both men ^ ■ i nenteou*- 

the Blessed One emphasised. He s^Tthirth 
for an anthropomorphic creator in the ■ ^ 

udUions of habitable world. Je f^V^^ 

God who creates fools, cripple,, the blind the XJlh^tt 

Tu„ 1 j n I 11 ^ wl^ere aenjible people dwell 
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for all. Hia great religion at one time prevailed in all Asia» 
but since the advent of barbarian religions it declined^ and to¬ 
day it IS found in Qiina^ Japan, Ceylon, Burma^ Siam, Tibet, 
Cambodia^ Korea. 

The AmiiARucA Dharmap^, 
Director General of the Buddhist Misaian in England, 
Buddbist Mission, 

**Fostef House," S6, Madcley Roadp 
Ealiu^^ Loudon, W- 5* 


THE OFEN DOOR 

Man is a pnAOUer. Some men feel and know this, and 
all the dniG resent it. The bars of dme and space and all 
that these bars involve, to them are a perpeUiah never-ceasing 
hrk. They would be Free. To freedom they unendingly 
aspire. And if for them the bars of the priioni shnuldi happen 
to be gilded, none the less for that do they remain 
hemming them in, fthutting them off from liberty. They wish 
them away. 

Other men the great majority, do not feel much restraint 
upon their liberty in the prison. It provided them room enough 
for all they wish to do. They have no feeling that they me 
missing anything by their confinement within its walls, Ordy 
when the nahire of their prison announces itself to them as 
pom, only then are they taken with a vague feeling that would 
like to be somewhere else. But this feeling goes no further 
than a desire to gtt some other and — ws they hope— 

better room in the prison. These men are to be envied ; or 
perhaps—pitied I For they have no idea of freedom: not 
yet! But some day that idea will arise witHn them. And 
then the very finest apartment in the prison will no longer 
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avail to content them. They too will want freedom. And 
nothinfc else bnt freedom will satisfy them. 

Who ia the jailer that Iteeps each man flhul in behind the 
bars of time and apace? It is himself. It i* hi» lelf. None 
elde holds him there. If he could get rid of that jailer he 
would be free. That jafler it is, and no other, who keeps 
the dcMJT to liher^ shut upon him. 

And how does that jailer come to be there bolding shut 
the door ? Thought pul him there : thoughf keeps him them ; 
thought, in fact, made him. We fhinA: «f/. and so «oe are 
setues. There is no other reason. Even as is written: "In 
all that we are the primal element is tnind (or tfaou£^th We 
am made by thought. Thought is chief.” The door to liberty 
is shut against us by the thought, self, and by this thou^t 
alone. To get that door open a little way. we have only to 
cease a little to think sel/, and a thin slit of the sunshine of 
Gbeity opens upon us. We have only to cease a little mote 
from the thought sef/. and the slit becomes a wider chink; 
more of freedom's lisht shines in on us. And still with more 
and more achievement in ceasing to think sel/, the wider 
becomes the door, and we begin to catch glimpses of wide 
prospects We had never hitherto dreamed of. vistas of space, 
of light and free air, of far horizons the very existence whereof 
our pent-up condition within the prison-house had ttever 
allowed us the chance even to imagine before. Such things 
Af last we see through the open door. It now netnaina only 
to pass out thimigh that door, and foste the freedom we have 
seen. 

Why then do not alt we wodd-priaoners who, with the 
thought non-self. An-atta. have somewhat opened that door 
and seen a Kltle of what lies beyond, — ^why do wc not all pass 
iKrmtgh it and take fully what now we partly glimpse? Alasl 
though we see nomself. An-aWa. we cannot yet do it. There 
are rb^ r**, there are fetters, upon us. We cannot, as we 
would, move out dirough that door we see. There are 
obstacle*, there are hindrances, between us and that emt upon 
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liberty. Those have still to be rcmoTed fr*m our limbi before 
we can walk freely where we wish. These have atiil to be 
surmounted, overcome, before we can rtftch and pass that 
threshold into freedom. 

And yet it is much* it is very muchp that u?e *he 

door open. It is much, very much, that we do not allow it 
to be clo^d upori us, ahuttlmg out from us the sight of wbat 
lies beyond the walls of our pfison-bousc. It ifl much that we 
can think Anoiia, and still continue to think it, still hold on 
to the thought of it. By and by, perhaps becoming stronger, 
we shall be able to get rid of the fetters, one after another. 
We shall be able to clear out of our way the hindrances that 
obstruct otir passage to the dcHQiT^ and ao at last make our way 
out into freedom p into the freedom of the imiverBc+ and of 
beyond the universe I 

Meanwhile, if we cannot yet pafj througb the door* we 
can at least keep it open. We tan hold to the Atiatta 
thought, the non-self thought^ to the Rig:ht View of things. 
We can refuse—in thought at least—to be shut inlo the prison- 
house of eternal self. We can refuse, against every attractive 
inducement from without or tieacherous indination from 
within, to let the door close upon ua and shut out our prospect 
upon infinitude: We can hold to Anatta, to non-self, in 
timught, even though the scomer may point the finger of 
mockery at us. We call hold to the thought of Anatta even 
though in bitter momenta we may fed all too keenly how his 
mockery is only too well ju^tlBed, and that we are no mare 
free from self in our action, no more unselfish in our doings* 
than others who have not, and apparently do not desltc to 
have, our Right View^ 

No matter! Still we muat keep to -that Right View* Still 
we rnuet hold to that Right Undfiratandlag of thirrss. even if 
as yet it doe* not have all that Infloence upon out conduct thiH 
we wish it diotild have. Some day* if held on to* it ye* wifl 
be followed by Right Conduct and by everything d* that Is 
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right, even by Right WLsdom, whereby at long last we ahall 
paas out indeed into Freedom^ add never again be prisoner 
of the sad jailer s^lf in the pri^Od-hoiiBe of Sams^a. 

SILACARA. 


CHANCES OF REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM 

In one of the issues of the Young East it is sug^ted that 
Indian salvatian lies m the wholesale adoption of Buddhism 
ns a nadorial relieion. If Sir William Hunter is ri^t in his 
surmise, it Is possible that there may come in India a wave 
of revival of Buddhism. Buddhists in other countries have 
no adequate notion of the conditions in India, Favourable and 
unfavourable forces are working here in opposite directions. 
It is not possible to predict tbe result. 

1 shall however brielbr note the working of favourable and 
unfavourable forcesp 

(A) Fuiiowffltfe forces I — 

L Every year the birth day anniversary of the Buddha is 
celebrated in principal towns in India ; noted men in India 
take part on such occasions. 

2. Excavatioiis In various parts in India have led to the 
discovery of numerous finds of Buddhistic interest. These 
arouse curiosity and stimulate interest. 

3. A Vihara is buiJt in Calcutta in which the Image of the 
Buddha 19 enshrined, dally service ia performed and weekly 
lectures are delivered under the auspices of Mahabodhi 

■Society, Siniiiar Vihaias aie proposed to be built in Bombay 
and Madras where Buddhistic societies already exist. A semg- 
naiy and a Vihara are in course of constmclion at Samath, 
6 miles from Benares where the Master preached hia first 
sennon. 

4. There is a fair chance of Bodh Gaya temple being 
placed under the joint management of Buddhists and Hindus. 
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5. Burmese and Singhalese Bhikshus are maintaiTiiiig a 
couple of Buddhistic shrines in aome unportant towns. 

6. The place of birth, the place of enlightenment, the 
place of the firat sermon, the place of Parinirvsna and the places 
which the Master vieited and the places where he stayed have 
all been definitely ascertained. Some few Indians but a Wge 
number of pilgrims from outside India Frequent them every 
year. Their number is increasing steadily. 

7+ Two Buddhistic Journal# conducted in English ar* pub¬ 
lished by Buddhistic Societies. 

8. Lives and teachinga of the Master are issued m Hindi* 
Sanskrit and Urdu language# by Indian writers. The writer 
of these lines distributed gratis, 1500 copies of LFrdu Tranala- 
tion of Strauss" book *"Buddha and his doctrine. A second 
ectiuon of this, was called for and is being iaaued without 
charge to the general puhlk^ 

9. Appreciative articles often appear in Indian Journal# - 
The Missionary efforts of Buddhistic preachers outside India 
are read with some interest in Indian 

10. The attitude of Oiristmos and Muhammadaiis is 
indifferent towards Buddhistic revival though Hindus are draw¬ 
ing closer to it. They now regard Buddhistn as a sort of 
reformed church which arose out of Hinduism. They are act¬ 
ing as a matter of fact on Buddhistic lines in taking in hand 
the untouchable classes and have further opened their gates for 
reclamation and conversion of men of other faiths into Hindu 
religion. There i# no antagonism towards Buddhism whatso¬ 
ever. Forces are compelling them to be Buddhists in spirit 
though not in letter, 

I L Buddhistic Mission in Malabar gives good promiBe. 
(B) f/n/apourubJe /orces : — 

L India is righdy described ft# an epitome of the world► 
Indeed it is certainty not a country with a homogeneous popu¬ 
lation. It is like a continent with an area of one million and 
eighty thousand square miles- There are 130 dilects from six 
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rout Janeuftgee, thtre are IflOO ceiitea anij aubK^aetea 
Hindus alonfs and there are 50 millions of urLtoiichable classes. 
There aze innumerable creeds and modes of wonhip. Amidst 
this medley of peoples the chances of uiiccess for a rational 
system like Buddhism are problematic. 

2. Christian miBsions are powerful agendes supported by 
enormous funds : they art reapinsr rich harvests in India and 
elsewhere. 

3- Muhammadans far from sde^tins Buddhism arc push' 
ing proselytising propnganda with (peat zeal and earnestness, 
not only in India, but in other parts of the world. 

4. Amona the Hindus the Brahman sects are strongly 
pantheistic, it would not be an easy taslc to draw them to 
Buddhism. The recent Hindu sect called Arya Samaj » keen 
on revival of what they call aireient Vedic religion. Their 
enthusiBsm is great, and their organiaatkm perfect. It is doing 
very useful wodc in many ways. The Sikha m the Punjab are 
B religio-militaty dass. Buddhism has no fascination for them,. 
They ore displaying great letigious activity in the Punjab. 

5. Indians on the whole are not indined to abandon in- 
grained superstitions and deep rooted dogmas. 

6. Buddhism as prevalent in Tibet can scarcely be called 
real Buddhism. The condition of Buddhism in mounlaineous 
tracts of the Himalayas does not appeal to Indian population 
as anything preferably superior. 

St«o Narajn. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF KASSAPA, THE GREAT 

11. THE STORY OF THE LAST LIFE. 

Whilst they were enjoying the bliss of the Brabma-^vorld 
long age. after, the Master, Lord Cotama appeared in tlw^ 
world of men, attained the Supreme Wisdom, dohvated the 
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firrt great religious diAcmirse end in the couree of His nuinerous 
ranched tKa city of Rajegeha and lOjourned 
It Came to thet ol that dme the huahand, departing from 

the Brahme-world, took birth in the Brahman village called 
M&hetitla &M the eLdest eon of the Brahaman ivamed Kapila, 
and became known ae Pippali., The wife also deceasing from 
the aame Brahma-woild took biith be the eldeet daughter of 
the Brahaman Koeika in the city of S^ala, in IVtadJlu^ and 
came to be called BhadrakapilAni. 

Tn cottric of timcp they both came of Bgo, the young man 
at tamed hu twentieth year and the girl her sixtoenth year. 
The parents adrnozdshed their son Pippali t ^"Son, you have 
now attained your majority, it is your duty to ensure lUccea- 
oion to the inheiitance. It is cow time that you took a wife 
unto yourself7%e lon positively declined thoir BUggestioii 
more than orKie saying ; "‘Dear parents, pray do not say such 
a word in the range of my hearing. I shaQ diligently and 
faithfully serve and attend on you to the end of your hves. 
Thereafter I ahall renounce the home srid don the yellow robe 
as a hermit/' The paienta importuned him again and again 
aod pressed continually their earnest appeal. But the son 
perGisted in his refusal and finally took refuge in an ingenioiiB 
ruse. He ccJlected a large quantity of pine gold, engaged an 
expert goldsmith to cast tKa image of a girl of the most exqui¬ 
site beauty and had it well polished and bumiahed. Then he 
dreseed the image in a fine crimaon garment, decked it with 
ornaments of variegated flowers and addieasing his mother 
said : If only [ am lucky enough to win a ^1 as comely as 
this golden statue, then shall 1 wed her^ if i foil [ shall ri^oiince 
the worldly life and became a hermit/' 

The mother ooncliided bi her mmd,, *'Vertly, my aon ij a 
peiaou of great merit ; in many a life has he dofie vjrtnjOiiu 
deeds, has given liberal gifts and performed greai aspirations : 
and whajjever he did any meritoTious act he must have per¬ 
formed It in Company with others but never alone. Surelyin 
pr^vipua lives there miift have been soiiie woman^ who joined 
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him in act* of merit and in consequence must now be blo&aed 
with the moat exquisite beauty like unto this golden image." 

She called together eight Brabaman elders, treated them 
with aumpttioQs food, provided them with aJl lOquieitea and 
sent them forth with the request ; "Friends, wander from city 
to city, and village to village, with this golden image in a 
decorated chariot, in search of a young lady in some family 
of equal social station in life and when you find her make a 
present of this valuable image to that lucky household." The 
Brahamans bethought to themselves j "This is indeed a task 
we should undertake. What country is disliiguished for the 
beauty of its womenfolk? llie land of Madhu is long famed 
in this respect. We shall wend our way thither,” 

They then atarlcd on their tour and ultimately reached the 
city of Sigala in Madhu-countiy. They stopped at a batKing- 
ghat on the banks of a river, placed the golden image in a 
conspicuous position and hid themselves in a secure place hard 
by. Next morning, it came to pasa, the maid in attendance 
on Bbadrakapilani bathed her in perfumed-water, dressed her 
in predous prments, decked her with brilliant jeweUety and 
leaving her in Kcr ornamented bed-chamber, herself repaired 
to the hathing-ghat for a bath. The maid beheld the golden 
image and mistaking it for her mistress of peerless beauty was 
greatly enraged at her watitonness and exclaiming : 'mat 
brought you here you naughty girl?” She struck the image 
severely on the face with her open palm. 

She felt a severe shock as if her band struck a solid rock 
*md stepped aside and said; "Surdy 1 was silly in thinking 
this bard, molten image to be my gmeJoue mistrea This 
™ge cannot be compared even unto her dressing maid ” 
^e Brahmans came out of the hidiag-place and inquired- 
Is your lady possessed of a beauty like-unto this image?” 
The mmd rapKed : "When she is i„ a twelve^bil chamber 
no lamp r* ^ired to light it. for the radiance of her person 
to jitp™ A, -n,. 

the linage m the chariot together with the presents and accom- 
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panJed hy the maid repaired lo the house of Kosika the 
Brahamau and remaiiiing in the porch of the house annotmced 
their arrival. 

Koaika gave the Brahaman strangers a cordial reception 
and having exchanged courteous greetings! asked; "Triends, 
whence have you come?^' ^'We are messengers sent, Sir, by 
the Brahaman Kapilo of the viUage of Mahadtta in Magadha/* 
they replied. ^^What brings you here?^" The Brabamans 
slated the reason. '^E-xcelient [ dear friends, that Brahannan 
is equal to US in aodal position, wealth, and fame. We are 
willing to grant your request.'^ So saying he accepted the 
presents* The Brahamans at once sent a measenger with a 
reply to the Brahaman Kapila announcing the good news of 
their lucky discovery^ The parents informed Pippali of the 
fact. Pippali thought to himself: '"Verily, 1 never expected 
this* the messengers say they succeeded l'" He then wrote a 
script and sent it secretly announcing to Kapilani: '"Dear 
lady, pray seek a match suitable to your status in life. 1 am 
renouncing the worldly life; become not rcmoraeful after¬ 
wards/* 

Also* Kapilani on her part wrote a aimilar letter and 
despatched it through another fneaaenger inf arming Pippali: 
"'Dear Sir, Do search for a lady equal to your status in UfCt 
I am leaving the life of the home, on your part repent not 
afterwards.'" The two messengers met on the highway. They 
read the two letters together and disappointed at the contents 
lore up both tbe scriptB and Hubslituted two other forged lettcm 
of their own making, continued their joumey and delivered 
them lo the respective parties. 

Thou^ unwilling, in due cDyrsc, Bhadrakapillnl was 
iJlarried to Pippali : but not even a smile passed between 
them. So long as tKetr parents lived they took no interest in 
their family welfare. On the death of their parents* they took 
an account of their possessions. The youth Pippali owned 
eighty-seven crones of wealth. He had sixty tanks lo inigate 
his fields, which were twelve leagues in length, and thirty-two 
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villages of aerfs hud n large numbei of toraest eleplmota and 
ckatioiB. 

One day Pippali the Brabaman youlh, escorted by a large 
relitiue repa.ired to bla rice field m hte ebariot and stood in a 
comet watebing hb men at work. He crows and olber 
bbds of tbe ait ijouncing upon and dervoming earth-worma and 
otber vermins, turned up witb the soda by the aetbn of tb* 
ptougbs. He asked: *'Wbat do the birds devour?" ^'Worms 
Sir*'* was the reply. "Who is responsible, friends, for this 
ill-deed of the birds?” "Master, you are to blame for H/" 
Pippab then pondered in bis mind t "Alas I what availetb all 
this wealth ol mine? They ate a vatii^ of vanities ; 1 shall 
setde all my posseadons on the lady Kapilini, retire from the 
wnrld and lead a lonely hermit*s liFe/^ Kapillni was heisell 
at that time seBted in the central court of her mansion attended 
by her maids. She saw the crows picking up vermins from a 
heap of gingely seeds that were drying In the sun end asked : 
^"Whal do the crtJWs devotcrl'*' ^'^It is vermiti lady," was the 
reply^ *'Wh* is lesponaiblfe for the demerit?'* "Lady, you 
are to blame.'’ "1 need only a piece of cloth to wear and a 
batidful of rice to satiate my hungeT+ If I have to be respon¬ 
sible for the mifl-deedi of so many men and animals, what 
chance have 1 even in a ihoufland live# to free myself from the 
Samssi'a^s round of re'biith ? As scxin a$ my husband retutna 
home, 1 shftfl resign everyth mg to his charge and flee hum the 
hottic-life.** 

Pippali Tetumed from the fields, bathed himself, ascended 
the upper storey of his house and seated himself on a stately 
divan - As usual delicious food fit for a monarch was pieced 
1?cfort them. Subsequently thisy found themselves alone when 
the servants had retired. Pippali questioned : *'DearH what 
di^wry did you bring at your marriBge? * *'Fifty-five thousand 

caravaji-loads*’' THen he raid: *'Hereby deliver unto you i^ll 

thiit wealth including eii^ty-seven ctotefl of my own." "What 
menneth thlii Sir* wheie do you intend to go?"' "1 shall 

become a hermit,** the husband replied, was always 
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ejfpetrting you to tio it and I shall follow your njoble example/' 
They realised the life of the thret-WDrlds as if it were & leaf- 
thatched bouse on fire. They seemed robes, earthen-howla 
from the market and shaved their hair aird said to themsebrea: 
‘'Whatever Arahants there are in the world, we assume the 
yellow robe and late to the hermit life in their name/' So 
saying they slung the bawls owr their ahoulder? and issued 
from the mamion thus retiring from the life of the home* Not 
a servant was able to lecognf&e them as they passed by. But 
as they proceeded through the thirty-two villages of the serfs, 
in their self-assumed disguise, they were made otit. The serfs 
fell at their feel and wailed and wept exclaiming i ‘'My lord, 
uiy lady, why do you desert us in this helpless condition? 
‘'Friend*^ we are fleeing from the vrodd as if it were a house 
on fire. Were we to grant each serf his or her freedom indh 
vidujillyt rt would take w & century, therefore you all are 
emancipated in a "body/^ Having thus disbanded all tbeh 
serfs and slaves, who were all moved to tears* they took their 
departure. 

The Bhikkhu walking ahead thought thus: Bhadra- 

kapil^ i» all too precKins a lady in the whole land of the 
Roee-fipple. She is tmw foBowng me. Foolish peopk may 
enlertarn idle thoifghts — that even having retired From the 
worldly life we cafinot scparnle ourselves from each other, 
and thus utter mahdous remarks leading to their own perdi¬ 
tion/’ He thus decided to part with her. The Bhikkhu 
suddenly stopped at a junction of two roads. The nun came 
up to the spot and bowed to him. He said : Kapilini, at 
our agsociatron vrifh each other people will give vent to futile 
thoughts to their own mm. Takest thou one road, I shall take 
the other/’ ‘'Yes Sir, aasociatton with a woman b a alain 
and a fetter on a hermit's life. We shall not continue our 
journey together le^ we make our brothers and sirtera 
stumble/‘ Then she respectfully walked around him thrice 
keeping to the right, prostraled herself with her hands joined 
tegether above her head in reverential adoratiOP. in four 

4 
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different pIsccs, and uttered thuB: "Tlie moat loyal and 
intinrt^te fiiendaKip, which hound together for over a 
bundled thousand aeons, ia today hiokeo^ Master^ the male 
forms the superior moiety of the human race, therefore takest 
thou the road to the right. We females belong to the iuferioT 
half* hence 1 shall take the road to the left/* So they sadly 
parted company and each started on Kis or her own way. 
Instantly the ^reat mother earth Bhook to her foundations< aB 
if to declare her inability to bear the great burden of the pro¬ 
found virtues of two such noble individuBls. The sky roared 
with claps of thunder and the great mountains reverberated 
with the noise. 

At the time. Lord C^otama the Buddhar sealed in the 
perfumed-chamber of His residence in iKe Bamboo Grove, 
fell the earthquake and reflected in His mind: **What 
meancth this strange phenomenon and what Is its caused"" 
He at once realised that it was due to a great event, which waa 
the ultimate parting from each other of two noble personages, 
namely the Brahaman youth Pippali and hi& beloved consort 
Bhadrakapilsni, who together had renounced the world to Join 
the Brotherhood. Moreover the Master, thinking to Himself 
ihpt on His part it was right and proper, that He also should 
show this noble couple same mark of due respect, look bowl 
and robe and issued forth from the perfumed-chamber and 
unaccompanied even by one of the eighty chief disciples pro¬ 
ceeded to a distance of thi'ee leagues in order to receive thenir 
The Master halted midway between Rljagaha and Nllandl 
nnd sealed Himself under a large banyan tree named Bahu- 
uutlaka, in the full splendour of the sb-hued rays emitting 
from His sacred person. That banyan tree became reaplen- 
dent with the bright radiance and the whole vast forest wab 
aglow like unto a great conflagration. 

The Brahaman youth PippJi fwho hereafter became 
famous as Ka^sapa. the Great) beheld with wonder the Loid 
of the Universe in His magnificent effulgence and at once 
decided in his mind: "Verily, verily, ihia is my holy Maeter 
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in whose mmie 1 retired horn the world aa a follower and 
disciple/' He approached the Master stopping and ho wing 
at three places on his way : ’ i_jQirl+ ibou ait my Master and 
1 am Thy djscipie/" Kassapa exdaimed. '"Kaasapap were this 
profound homage paid to this vast earthy she will irtdeed be 
vinahie to bear it i but the boundless adoration you, who fully 
realise my supreme viitne®, render to Me moves not a hair ol 
my body. Stay, Kasaapai 1 shall grant thee an invaluable 
gift,” 

The Tath^ata thus gave him fuU ordinatiDii. There¬ 
after the Master rose from I'lis scat under the banyan tree and 
resumed His journey accompanied by Kaesapa, the Elder, 
The Master^e sacred person is decorated with the thirty-two 
distinctive marks of a super-matt- Ibe body of Kas^pa, the 
great is endowed with seven of such characteristic marks. The 
Master proceeded some distance and manifested an inclination 
to veHt under the shade of a tree. 

The EldcTp desiring to consult the Maste/s comfort, 
removed his upper robe, folded il into four and spread it as a 
seat for the Master, Ihe Master sal down and felt that robe 
with Hu hngers and said t “Kassapa, this upper robe of 
yours Is indeed very fmc/' I he Elder concluded! ^ The 

Lord is pleased to say that my robe is very fine* perhaps He 
m.Ay deign to wear it,” So thinJriiiE he besought the Master 
to wear it- The Master aaid: ”Kassapa* how about a robe 
for you?^^ 'May the Lord pass over to me HU own robe 
instead/* ’’What Kassapa, are you worthy to bear thU worn 
out refuse rag^ The day 1 picked up this cloth, which covered 
the corpse full of worms lying in the public cemetry, of the 
slave-ghl called Punna, this great earth trembled to the water s 
edge. This invaluable robe worn to a rag by the use of a 
Tathagata caimot be borne by a person endowed with minor 
virtues. This robe is only fit to be used by a Bhikkhu who 
has practised to perfection the sacred vow of continually uaing 
only a cloth, picked up from a rubbish heap,” So the 
Master e^cchanged robes with His own disciple* Smnd- 
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taceously, the huge tnass of this earth shook lo its ocean 
depths, aa if to eipress tta Inability to bear the piofound 
viiriiiea of tho Master, -who condescended to rMfhanp. robes 
with His own humble disciple. 

The Elder thereupon, without taking pride in the great 
favour bestowed on him by the Master, accepted, the thirteen 
specific vows of an ascetic—bhikkhu at the hands of the 
Master Himself, put forth strenuous endeavour for seven days 
and at early dawn on the eighth day won the guetdon of 
Arahatehip. together with the Transcendental Faculties, The 
Master gave utterance in the follnwing words to high praise 
of the Elder Maha-Kassapa. ‘ Brethren, the Eider Kassapa 
the Great has no quarrel with anyone and is pleasing to many. 
Even as the fpll-moon dispeitaca the darkness, brethren, the 
Elder Kassapa, the Great. has rid himself of all sensual 
pleasures. His gradousness is a blessing to the fanuUes of 
clansmen, who associate with him,” Tbus the Master gan g 
the praises of the noble qualities of the great Elder. 

Sometime thereafter, founding His religions discourse on 
this very teat of the Kassapa-Sanyutta, the Master appointed 
Maha-Kassapa as the chief among the Bhikkhus devoted to 
the practice of the ascetic life. The Master then by the power 
of Hia omniscience peered, into the future of the S^ana and 
foresaw that His two principal disciples S^putta and MoggaT 
I ana would pre-decease the Tathaeata, but Kaasapa the Great 
will survive Him and live to the good old age of one hundred 
and twenty ycais. After f lia Pari-Nibbana the latter would 
hold the First Convocation to revise the Canon, consisting of 
the Law and the Rule* of Discipline, in the Sattapaimi Cave, 
and would establish the religion so that it may last 5000 yeaia! 

Thciefoie the Master piodaimed that after His passing 
away the great Oder should be considwed by the Order even 
as His own equal and was thus entitled to all the respect, 
v^&mtLpti. and otKidience- 

Thus It came to pass that the solemn vow Kassapa tbe 
Great took for the first time having been bom as the Brabaman 
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VedcKd in the sacred preaentc of PadumuttaMi, the Enli^hterted 
One, A hundred thousand ae^nis ago, attained full fruition in 
the dnys of Lord GotaniB the present Buddha. 

In accord&nco with his vow Ka&aapa ibtened to the 
Ohanunn, entered the Order, received full ordtnadon and 
finally attained Arahatahip and was appoinlad chief among the 
Bhikkhua who devoted themselves to ascetic practiseB^ such as 
the vow of the refuse-rag^ the three-robed vow and eleven 
other austere practises. 

Even as the risiTig sun at early dawn makes the lotus-bud 
to blossom in re^onsr to his lays, the great Eldei shone 
resplendent in the Sasana ^readin^ the beneficent rays of 
his spiritual influence in all directions for the benefit of gods 
and men. 

The Eider cantlnued his residence in Jetavana neiT unto 
the Master. 

One day it happened that a certain matron happened to 
behold the Elder. Having been in ihe former blith his mother* 
motherly affection became suddenly aroused in her bxeasti 
Thereafter she began to coll him her son and daily kept aside 
a spoonful of boiled-rEce aod served It to the Elder on his 
aJms^round. The Elder, Kassapa the Great, was only four 
inches shorter in height but was otherwise similar In physical 
appearance to the Master Himself^ The people therefore very 
often mJatooh the disciple for the Master. 

U came to paia that, one mom, the Master on His round 
for alms-food arrived at the door of that matron^s house. The 
matron, seeing Him approach and thinking He was her 
supposed son, brought out and presented Him with the spoon¬ 
ful of rite* which she dally kept for the Elder Kassapa, the 
Great* The Master accepted the gift and proceeded a short 
diatance. Just then the Elder came on his alms-roimd to the 
same house. The matron was overcome with surprise and 
exclaimed; *'Thij b indeed passing strange ; verily, this is 
my son, where is that monk who took away the food 1 always 
kept for my son. What an awful mistake?"^ So saying^ she 
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ran after the Master crying out: '"Halt Shp Hah Sir T" Then 
ahe approached Hie bowl, put her hand in and removed the 
apoonhil of rice, each grain of which became muraciilou4ily 
aeparated from the rest of the food in accordance with the 
Ma«ter*s wiU, Then the matron appmached the Elder Maha- 
Ka^japa and offered him the same spooilltj] of boiled-nce. 

The Master in the exercise of His omniscience purveyed 
the past in quest for the cause of thLs strange event. In the 
age long career during four aBanheya# of years when as 
Bodhisattii the Master gave away all his wealth and posseBsions 
in fulhJling His Paramita it strangely happened that this 

tAntroh of Savatthi was not the recipient of a single grain of 
boiled^rice out of Hia great as she had taken birth during 

the whole of that time in constedarionB other than this. There¬ 
fore she was not now hlesfied with the good fortune of making * 
a gift in return unto the Mpster. 

The Elder became deeply agiteted by this unfortunate 
occutrence and bethought to himself that it was a great mistake 
on his part to go round begging for alms-food in the same city 
the Master HimBelf. Then the Elder besought pemtisaion 
from the Master nnd took hia departure that very day itself 
to a solitude in a cave of the Himalayan forest. He con¬ 
tinued to spend his days therein after having given utterance 
to the solemn aspiration: "‘Whensoever Tathagata"s Pari- 
Nibbana takes place may all the flowers of this free near tny 
MVt simultaneously fade away, ay a warning to me and may 
the Lord"a funeral pyre not take fire until tny arrival/' 

(To be continued.) 


L. D. Javasundere. 
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From tKe TeacEingB ol Lord Buddha* 

The Gambler. 

Six cviU wait upon the gambler^ mao 
Or womaJijr boy ot girL h b the eame : 

Hatred b hia if he shall win the game ; 

Sorrow b hla if he ahall lose { nor can 
Hia word be e'er acceptedp for a bati 
la on bis ways and works, and hia the bkme i 
And too his kiiiafalk scorn his very name 
Ocar round the worlds from Ind to Korastan, 

He is not fit to care for child tidr wife ; 

He Wastes hia substance in a noisome den t 
He ia a vagabond^ a rogue through fife ; 

He cannot enter princely courts again j 
He is debased by his unworthy strife ! 

TEiroughout the world he is despized by men. 

* Hunger. 

^'Preach not the Law unto a hungry man 
Or woman : nor the weary, weak nor ill ; 

Let them be reated first and fed until 

Their strength comes back ; for know this* that none can 

Whatever the cause, howe'er the lack began — 

Absorb good teaching when the strength it nil. 

But feed them, clothe them* rest them, and fulfil 
The Law of love,—all else beneath the ban/" 

The Buddha apoke^ They fed the wanderer there ; 
They clothed him. warmed him* cherished him^ and Id 1 
When first the Words of ^'Isdom then they told* 

He was alert, accepted them^ was bold 
In Knowledge and Right Deeds i and taught them *o 
To all the countryside, that vnsdom rare. 
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Trlt™. 

Tlicrc is a tnith that cannot e*er be told. 

For words Contain it not. Fnom mind to mind 
It needs must pass,—and yet, fnend, yon will find 
This tmth in sunsets and in stars of gold. 

In crested surges, mountains high and cold 
Beneath the moon ; —and too, where blooms are twined 
About a lofty tree—where tendrils wind . 

In early morning as the Bowers unfold. 

Hark I From dim coverts clearly it wGl ring. 

And in the fair bird-voices shall be heard ; 

Where low amid the grasps wild Bowers cling 
Behold the blossoms by die sweet wind stirred, 

In gayest sunshine they their petals fling 
So shall you learn to hear the hidden word. 
fTnitli*' ta by Soycu Shalcu, 'mattatisJ Into F-ngl^k tp Seln:D, 

“ "Tim Eacticre Buddha'* tit Kyoto, jnemn]!, 

C. H. Haman. 


HOW I DISCOVERED LORD BUDDHA 

By S. C. Mookehjee, 

In my youth 1 had read History of India*' for passing 
school examinations. The Epic period had preceded the 
Hindu period and touching the latter only a few pages had 
sufficed. Buddha's birth and sacrifice and hk founding an 
anti-Vedic. Godless. pessbnUtUi. nay nihilistic. reUgioii were 
all dealt with in one short page. In another two pages were 
dealt the advent of Alexander, the Helknic influence, the 
Mauryan Empire. Sandracotus or Chandra GupU [, Emperor 
Asoka and his edicts. TW in part t of the Hindu period 
and in three page, were dealt with the most glorious period 
of Indian Hiatwy. In the second part of the Hindu period we 
had m another four pages the accounts of the two Chinese 
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bavellerB Fa-Hian mid Hieim-Tsang and ol such emperorB as 
ICaiuslika^ ViWratnadiEya and Harsha and the la&t of ihe HiTidu 
kings Prithil’aj alain in battle by Mahamcd Ghofi th* first 
Mussallnan robb’Ci chief who started tilling India and tlius 
paved the way for th^ esLahhahment of the ''Moghul Empire'^ 
in India. 

From the *tudy of such eight pages of Indian history 
relsting to the Hindu period, what do you expect an Indian 
student of ordinary inteOigence to leaiti of hS^i own country? 
Hardly anything. Those eight pages had failed to make any 
impression on my mind. I woke up to the fact that we 
Bengalees were a cowardly lot when 1 learned that Sakliai: 5ha 
had conquered the whole of Bengal^ Behar and Orissa by 
means of 17 cavalry men. 

One of the minor points to which 1 beg to draw the atten¬ 
tion -of oUr readers is that the reading of histoiy—Indian history 
in particular, in our schools and colleges is not what it really 
should l>e. History i& one of the great vehicle j for iinpaiting 
knowledge to ihe young, trx making them understand the cul¬ 
ture and nobility of their own race or in other wotdg in making 
them appreciate as to what had been the work or mission of 
our race in the past, as to what part we Indians had played in 
the civiliiadon of the world we live in. For* a true knowledge 
of our historic past con not but be helpful fn our Future evolu¬ 
tion h 4 a human race. Our race—consciousness, our race- 
achievements in the past should guide us in choosing the further 
path which lies n-head. 

In this connection we should ever remember that we are 
not an upstart race come into existence yesterday but that we 
are one of the Primeval Aryan stock which has assimilated 
unto itself all other non-Aryan stocks which could be found 
in India which U our Motherland. 

To resume my story as to how 1 discoverod Loird Buddha. 
At Oxford though I read Law, I found plenty of opportunity 
to read hintory such as Green, Lecky, Froude, Buckle. Draper, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Gibbon ^ There I was greatly attracted by 
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Sir Edwin Arnold's "Light of Asia" and Rh^ DaTids' 
"Buddhism." Upon returning to India as a BaTTiater 1 read 
Rhys David's "Buddhistic India," in the Story of Nations series 
and "Asoka" in the Rulers of India series, 

I read these hooka slumberingly, I am afraid, without 
thinking whether Buddha and Buddhism could ever be living 
forces in dead India of To-day, though her down troddsn 
condition, would ever gnaw at my heart. 

Twice [ visited Ceylon for my health and came away with¬ 
out any thou^t for Buddhism. I was still in slumber. 

In 1916 my stay of a month in Rangoon greatly impressed 
me with the Buddhistic culture there: firstly in the freedom of 
its women, in the cleanliness of their attire; secondly in the 
sweet cleanliness of their worship in the Buddhist shrines or 
Pagodas such as that of Shwe Dagtm and Wingaba where the 
colossal figure of Lord Buddha and the divine honours that 
were paid to him left me transported with emodoTi! thirdly 
the fact of their village education being in the Kandis of tem¬ 
porary priests on a three years vow working under their 
Buddhistic Church led tne to deep thmldug and comparing the 
happy Burmese conditions whh those of our own m India. In 
Burma the literates were 90%. in India the literates were 6%. 
I woke up to go to sleep again. 

In may 19)9 we started a Society in Calcutta called the 
"Indian Rationalisric Society." (ts object was rationally to 
discuss anything and everything except politics. We simul¬ 
taneously started a monthly journal naming it the "Ehilletin" 
of our Society. Of this journal t was one of the Edhora and 
as 1 tMk a great deal of interest in our society it was my deter- 
minatlon that the journal should contain topics to be thought 
over hy the genemlity of our conntiymen and not contemi^ 
Woudy thrown aside as "trash." At our 1919 June meeting, 
m tabling our fixtures, at an ambitious moment, 1 declared 
that 1 shall deliver a lecture on '‘The Decline and Fall of the 
Hindiia," on September 5th. 

Upon coming home that night while thinking it over in my 
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owiD mind as to wliat I had donc» I fell mclined to tear my 
balTi for dbe ixibjcct aeomed loo va^t for me to tackle^ [ was 
not aiifficicntly' equipped I felt. Yet 1 was detezmined to rise 
to the occaaioD and say my say on the Eubfect. 1 be^gan 
seriously to think and read and write ali at the same tun* 
working twenty boura a day* To finiah a good paxa^aph 
of nine lines I found 1 bad speol fully abt bours- 1 wanted 
to treat the whole subject hiatarically. So I read up all the 
avadable books on hjstaries of India. One night after I had 
been writing and rewriting my thesis for some hours E stopped 
suddenly in disgust with myself. Some one seemed to pul 
questions into my ears — '"Where are you goirLB> Where do 
you want your people to go to? Whal is the path of hope 
you are going to point out to your people who are degenerate 
enough in all conscience }'' 

1 went to bed that night repeating those quesdon» to myself 
in a humble and depressed condition of mind. 1 was m great 
agony of spirit, not unlike that of a marineT who had lost hb 
coiiq>ass. 1 Boon fell asleep and in my dream 1 saw the great 
colossal figure of Lord Buddha with that bewitching com- 
paesionate smile on iui lips as I had seen it 3 years before 
at Wingaba. 

1 rightly mterpreted my dream the next morning quite 
soothed and comforted and without any shadow of a doubt in 
my mind as to the objective which should be revealed in my 
thesis and [ wrote thus: — 

*Aiid to-dayp standing aa we do on a shelterless deck of 
a helmleas bark, enduring the boisterous winds of a strong, 
greedy, meaty, mmmy and beery culture of the mateKalLsdc 
civilization of the West, daubed and tarnished and roped in 
as degenerates, if there be any room to hide our faces in 
mental shame and agony for protection and refuge^ it would 
be still in that all merciful* all loving bosom of the greatest, 
loftiest, the most spirimaDy minded Asiatic to whom all China* 
Japan, Gnea, Siamp Cambodia, Burma, Ceylon, Tibet and 
last but not the least hli own motherland India ar* oiie/^ 
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th« darkening gloom of tKat ocoidentiil materialbdc 
culture, which we cannot a^iinilate without the liak of being 
engulfed, denationaHsed, and reduced to nothingnei^i it U 
Him, The Light of Asia, my beloved countrymen that we may 
adll look to for guidance in that reKgio-socia] renaissance which 
ia coming and for which India conBdently and yet padendy and 
fervently waits/' 

I am glad to siate that my above thesis, guided by that 
unique inspiration which it was my good fortune to get, has 
been very well received by the public. I may deeWe it in 
public that I discovered Lord Buddha at a crucial moment 
of my life and out of the agony of my heart, and intellect 
which had become overpowered by their own fncompetcnce. 

The present day Hinduism in India has entered into a 
lane that has no oudet^ no ideal for self realisadnn or expan- 
aicin+ no catholicity of spirit for grasping the whole of India 
even in one emhiace of brotherhood let done the rest of Asia 
or the whole world. Such narrow Hinduism i* unsuited and 
antagonistic to the sod and spirit of our great mother India 
and is therefore bound to perish. 

The only Tcligion which can at once lift the status of the 
down trodden Inndiatis to that of the free Buddhistic races of 
the world is Buddhbm and 1 submit all Indians of light and 
culture should publicly and openly embrace it- It was their 
oldoit religion which even now demand* restoration at their 
hands. 

(The Above WH iBad al b mectina of The CalQmbo Hindu Dlunmi 
Suiuj-) 


RAJAGRIHA 
III 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST. 

A dutinguUbec! writer haa remarked—“To have seen the 
place wKeic a great event has happened, la the 
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next thing to bein^ pT«sent at the event in pcr9on^ — lo seeinB 
the ^cene with our own eyes/' In this respect few places in 
India are more highly (mvourcd than Rajagriha. It is not too 
much to say that if anyone were lo go through the vanenia 
spots of interest m or around the great city* and ask, what 
happened here ) — ^who huill it V- why such a site was selected 
at all} — at what sacred spot the Buddhist Couricil was keld ?^— 
a real knowledge of aome historical evenla would be obtained^ 
such as the mere leading of books or heiuring of lectures would 
utterly fail to supply. 

The first thing that interests most a sight-seer la the mighty 
fortification of the old city- ‘*The Cyclopes walls” that sur¬ 
round Qirivraja are the oldest remalna extant at Rajgir. They 
may be best described in the words of Sir John Marshall^ The 
pre-historic walls of Old Raj agriha are indeed quite mtereatitig. 
The faces of the walls are built of massive undressed stones 
between three and five feet In length, carefully fitted and 
bonded together. No mortar or cement la visible anywhere 
in the stone work. The greatest height was between eleven 
and twelve feet. The walls are finished off with a course of 
small stones. The thickness of the fortificaticins varies on the 
different hills> the usual thickness being 17^ Another 

interesting feature about the outer fortifications are stairs or 
rather ramps in order to give access to the top."^^ There were 
aUo watch-towers (possibly of a later date) erected at varioufl 
points on the hllU. One of such towers has been identified 
with the ”Pippala Stone house/^ According to Sir John 
Marshall it was at first constructed as a shelter for guards, but 
in course of time, wheri the city was deserted, it became a con¬ 
venient and lonely cell for ascetics to meditate m. 

The second place of interest is the ‘''Gridfira^ufii Hilt.” 
It has a pccuhar sanctity In the history of Buddhism^ It was 
a most favourite resort of Buddha and some of hia important 
sermons were dcUvered here. Sir A. Cunningham would place 
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it tamewh^re on die loft>' hill now eaUed the Saii^gin. But 
ficcording to Sif John Marshall it ia a mialocatioD and he places 
it somewhere in the Chhathegin which rises up in a solitary 
cofikal peak between Rabiagfri and Sailagiri*”^ The most 
convenient foot way upto the top of the Gridhrakuta is one 
known by the name of the "Rood □/ BimbitaraJ* 

TTie next important place which claims our special atten¬ 
tion 13 the famous **Sai!fopfinnf CaveJ" '"The Saemd Hall/" 
observes Sir John Marshall, ""m which the First Convocation 
was reputed to have been held, has been the subject of more 
wntmgfl than anything else connected with Rajagriha. Sir 
A, OumizLgham idenrihes it with “Son Hbmdir/"^ But Sir 
John MarahaU places it Eomewhere on the northern side 
of the Baibhira hill. Jt was rnemioned by Buddha as a most 
delightful place among other places aosodated with Rliagrihs. 

"The Kamndn Fetuunno"' and other remains near the 
ROrthem gate of the old city also claim our special attention, 
"Veluvana" or Bamboo garden is well-knovm in the Buddhist 
fustoryn This garden was a gift of ICing Bimbislm to the Great 
Buddha, ‘lire Karandas {^squirrelB) received their food here. 
We are told in a story that a king once fell asleep in this 
*‘Veluvana"" when a black serpent came out of a hollow of 
a tree and proceeded towards the King. Seeing this, the tree 
deity being anxious to save the life of the King came nut 
in guise of a Karanda and roused the King from his deep 
Bleep. The Kingt out of gratitude, airanged for giving food 
lo the animal which has saved hie life. For this reason the 
place thenceforth came to be known as "Karandaka-nivapa." 
1 o Sir John Marshall belongs the credit of definitely ideutifyint! 
the site of ^'Karanda Veluvana."^ 

The hot aprings of Rijagriha are also noteworthy. They 
5. R. 1905—06. 

^ Anfzieiil GeOBfpfir;, p. 

3i A. S, R, I9IW-06, 
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are known by the ntinw of “Kimd” and moel piobably formed 
in the bed of the Samsweli river. They we named as follows: 

_I. Gana^Jiimna ; 2, Anatit Rialri; 3, Sapta Rishi : 

4. Brahma-Kund ; 5. Kaayapa Riahi ! 6. BySs Kiind ; 

7, Maikand-Kimd ; S. Sta-Kund : 9. Suraj-lCund ; 10, Ganes- 
Kund ; 12. Ram-Kund ; and 13. Sringgi Rlshi-Knnd. The last 
mentioned Kund has been appropriated by the Mnhammadans, 
by whom it is caUed Makhdiim Kund. Whb the eaception of 
Ganga-Jumna, the water of all these Kunds are hot. The 
Ganga-Jimma has however two springs, one hot and other 
cold. Of all these the water of Sapta Riahi-lCwnd is used for 
drinking purposes. These Kunds attract vishow and pilerima 
trom fflj and neat* 

The local people point out n particular flat rocky ground 
bearing some curious marks as the spot vfbete Bhitna and 
Jai3sandha fougbt the wrestling match. It la called Rana- 
bbumi. But Mr. Beglar suggests that the cimouii marks are 
letters and they form a long inscription witteti m peculiar 
chaT»clcr«, 

Son bhSndar or the treasury of gold, ia a cave situated 
at the foot of the Baibhlm hdl. "This cave is cut out of solid 
rock and its interior is chleelled to a steely polish." The 
identihcalion of Sattopanni with Sonbhandar. as auggealed by 
Sir A. Cunningham, is utterly untenable,^ 

There are many other famous sites of which mention should 
be made of Devadatta’s Gave, an old weli-wberefrom twu 
inscriptioTK were discovered and many Hindu and jaina 
temples of great interest. The famous Jaina temple called 
the *'Manlar Math” was probably built in 1780', on some bi^i 
brick mound. 

As bas abeady been staled New-Rijagriba was built to the 
north of the old city. There the ruined fortress CaUed Rajsi't 
stands iiptUl now. The stone wall* of the new city are stiU 
visible in some places. 


*6 A. 5. R. IWS^-Wl 
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Mr. Buclmnan compare* New RajagHha to an Lrre^lar 
peotaeon of one long aide and four nearly equal side*, the 
whole circuit being about 3 milea. On the South towards the 
hiilft a portion of the inteTlor was cut off to form m citadel, and 
here portions of the stone walls are still in fair preservation/' 
Dr, D* B, Spooner believes that the new city outeide the gate* 
of the old city date* from at lea&l the sixth century B. C- 

This is. in short, an account of the hiatoric city of RSja- 
griha. It is not too much lo say that about one third of the 
history of Magadha is. in reality* the history of Rajagriha. 
She is aasocialcd with the begirming of Magadhan Imperialbm 
and many a dale and comer of the great city have brought 
down to us memory of many events of the history of Buddhism. 
Buddha aaya—*'On one occasion* Anandai ! was dwell EUg at 
the same Rajagriha in the Banyan Grove j on one occasion 
at the same Riiagriha in the Sattapanni Cave i: on one occasion 
at the same Rajagriha at the Tapoda Grove i on one occasion 
ar the same R^agriha In the Tapoda Grave ; on one occasion 
at that same RsjBgtiha in the Bamboo Grove in the Scpjirrers 
Feeding Ground ; on one occasion at that same Rajagriha in 
JivaJea's Mango Grove t nu one occasion at the saine Rajagriha 
in the Deer Forest* and all these are pleasant/’ Her fine 
natural scenery combined with ntinrk rous ancient relics attrad 
sight seers from all parts of the civilised world. Her ancient 
relics testify to her greatneas and give u* some idea of the 
glories of Indian Qvilisation* 

U. N, Bhattaoiarva* m.a. 


WAY-SroE JOTTINCS 

By S. Halpar. 

Men are creatures of circumstancea. Not only out physi¬ 
cal actions but also our social p morale and religioua conduct 
are (as Dr, George Core has pointed out in hb "Basis of 
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Morality”J determined by suircrtiriding cJirtumslance#, It thus 
happens that men itick up for the religion in the midst of 
which *ey were bom. They give theii own religion the first 
place, even if they do not claim it as the only true religion. 
Here we have the source of teligious fanaticism. In this 
Tcepect the Hindus differ from the foUowera of other religions. 
They do not regard their own Cods as either superior or 
inferior to the Gods of other peoples. They will offer vows 
to Moslem Pirs. their children wiU masquerade as Mohumim 
bulls, they will make offerings to the tall Minara of Aurangeeb^s 
mosque at Benares in the belief that they are Be^adboji s 
flagstaffs. The educated Hindu will express his Wghest con¬ 
ception of lesignation and Belf-sacrifice as Chnstinn resigna¬ 
tion" and ‘‘Christian Belf-sacrifice." The uneducated Hindu 
will, on the other hand, readily risk his life m preventing the 

slaughter of a cow by a Moslem. 

The actions of the uneducated people result no doubt 
from ignorance. How are we to aeeount for those of the 
eo-called educated Hindus? In their case also ignomnee b 
the cause. They aim at nadonal indepcntlencc and they dunk 
that they have sufficiently qualified themselvee for h by making 
speeches, editing newspapers and preparing designs for the 
national flag of the Indian Repnblit- Aping the easier forms 
of Western aedvities is all they are capable of. They do not 
realise that in present clfcmnstances the veiy existence of the 
HindKis » threatened by the pjopapandbt zeal of the Cto« and 
lire Crescent. W'eakened through want of natiorml solidarity 
pod helpless under ages of priestly tyranny Hinduism Is ui^cr 
a relentless cross-fire from the sen-ied battalions ryf the various 
Chrisrian Churches in front and tKe snipers of Idam behind. 
Christianity is the State religion of our rulers and the pt^ 
pasrandft on its behalf b overwhelming in its vastness. A 
single Missionary body, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
which has Mr, Stanley Baldwin, the British Premier, as a vice- 
president. has spent mote than £400.000 m 1926 in sending 
out over ten million volinnc* of Christian aacied books in no 
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less than 593 languages for the teclajDatiou of the heathen, 
tt behoves educated Hindua to study the religioii carefully and 
to examiiie its claims, Instead of doing *o they vfill tell a 
fellow who turns his attention in this diiccdon : Let Chris¬ 
tianity well alone \ there are better tnteresta to think of now. 
Theae are the men who will take their ideas about Christianity 
from their Christian masters (many of whom are missionaries) 
and speak of *‘Christian resignation" I 

Mr. .Aldoua Huxley has stated in his "Jesting Pilate : the 
Diary of a Journey" : little less apirituaUty, and the 

Indians would now be free^—free from foreign dominion and 
from the tyranny of tbeii own prejudices and traditionB. 
There would be less d:rl and more food. There would be 
fewer Maharajas with Rolls Royces and more schools. The 
■women would be out of their prisons^ and there would be 
some kind of polite and conventional life—one of those 
deiplsed appearances of civilization which are yet the very 
stuff and essence of civilized existence/* As a foreign traveller 
Mr, Huxley has seen the uneducated Hindu mELSses and the 
handful of our educated men as a conglomerate mass, but on 
the whole ho has not gone far astray in his diagtioais. Reli¬ 
gious prejudice crushes down not only the ignorant proletariat 
but a very large section of the educated Hindus also. In all 
countries most men find it hard to shake off their old beliefs. 
As Sainsbujy has observed, men are apt to govern their iti- 
quhies in a manner that may square with the dicta of pre¬ 
valent opinions. The N^u) Staiesman (March 26^ 1927) thus 
referred to the religiouj revivalism and evangelism! bigotry 
which are prevailing in a part of America: 

All tb= WarM Wwa, df ot™. ikid llic ni«t ihipiil and le^^olUna 

■orti ^ mLcsou* and bypocH^ endemic in Amcricfl^ wbeie, 

ov« ttJRe aftcEi, tli^ flhindajrdfl ef Ifimllifftnt m Europem^ 

iifldeiiEand tbjiL far Wr than In nny olKw i^amlrully Cbriatkii 

or BudilKiit MMiotry, ..... , And it k dear pooug^ tkaf Amtiic, ’will 
n^var win the raiip«i chrill^tion tinld ibc haa rtKcodcd m cniabln^ 
tli«> cnidc nnd brutal PuriUnkm whidi k hi a fotoc in that 

|«nd of Ford cara, afid FundarannlaW, An4 again KcTl-firE 


TEACHING or PAJJ IN THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

By B. M. Barua. M.A*, D.Uu:. 


in Pali were first opened, in I9ll| in the UnrverHily 
of C«Jcutta with a view to caachiRg students for the M. A. 
degree, and in the year following ndditionn) classes were 
organiGed for instructuig atudents of affiliated ccllegca and 
achools other than those in which proviaion had already 
been made for the teaching of Pih. from the Matricutation 
to the B- A. standard. The M A. clashes were placed under 
the charge of late Dr. Satiechandra Vidyabhti*an» Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, who was the first to obtam the M* A. 
degree in Pili, in 1%!. The teaching of the Under-Graduate 
and junior classes was entrusted to a Chittagong Buddhist monk 
who had studied Pali in Burma and Ceylon. The curficulum 
of the A, course was distiihuted into three Group*: A 
(Uterary)p B (Philosophical), C (Epigraphical). Each Group 
comprised eight Papers* the first four being common to all the 
groups^ The common Papers included the study of the 
following i — 

I- Selected pnrtiona of the Digha and Anguttara 

Nikayos, the Jatflka-Comnientajy* the whole of 
the Dhammapada* the whole of the Thera- 
gatha with commentary, and the portion of the 
Sumangala-vilisi ni edited by the PlK Teit 
Society. 

II- The Dhammasangatii with Atthasalmi and the 

Nettipakarana with extracts from its com¬ 
mentary, 

!IL Kaccayana's Pall grammar* Vamruci's Prakrita- 
prakasa and Sanskrit grammar up to the B. A. 
Pass standard. 

IV. The LaiitavtsUirap the Buddhacaiita, selected 
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pieces of tlie Avadana-kalpalatl and the Sans¬ 
krit learte prescribed for the InLermediate 
ExaminaCLon in Arts. 

The UtcraiT^ Course (Group A) embraced four special 
Papers distributed as follows j— 

V* Comparative Philology of Prakrit, Siinskrit 

and cognate dialocts. 

VL Inscriprionx of Asaka. 

Vll. Histoiy of Buddhism and Buddbkl Uterature (both 
Southerri and Northern). 

VllL Essay oil a subject bearing upon the Coune. 

The Philosophical Course (Croup Bj contained four special 
Rapiers, distributed as follows:— 

V. Selected portioiu of the Abhidhairuna Pitaka with 

commentary ; Buddhist Ethics with special 
reference to the Plramitaa i the Nylyabindu 
with Tika, 

Vb N^^una's Mldhyamika-k^Lk^ with commentary ; 

EKgnlga^s PramanBaamuccaya. 

Vlb tiindu accounts and criticisms of Buddhist Philo¬ 
sophy ; Doctrines of the Four Schaols of 
Buddhist Philosophy: the Madhyamikas, the 
Sautrantikas, the Vaibh&sikas the Yogfic^as. 
Vill. Essay on a subject bearing upon the Cguise. 

The Epigraphies Course (Croup Q i Special P&peis:_ 

Vh {□) The Mnhavamssi. 

(b) Unseen Plages itl for tiamlalion into 

English. 

VI. (a) Inscriptions of Asoka, 

(ij) Early Indian Alphabets. 

VII. Selected Inscriptions tom the Epigraphia Indies, 

Fleets Corpus InBcriptlofi and Inscriprions of 
Kshaharata Princes. 

VllL (a) Ancient Cengraphy of India. 

(b) Translation tom English inlo Pali. 
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TTie M. A. course wpB dEvitlcd into two acBdeniic years 
of 9tud>\ the Fifth and the Smth year. 

The system of Poal-Graduate TeachJngp i" lecKnical 
^nse, in Arts and Science, was inaugurated in Jtine, |917. 
with a view not only to invigorate the older method of teaching 
but also to afford facilities for higher study and research on 
scientihe lines embracing all important branches of knowledge* 
Tliia two-fold object codd not be achieved dCcept by widening 
the Bcop* of the old course. by making teaching arrangements 
on a larger scale, by the appointment of scholars who had 
specialised in particular branches of study, by the re-adluflt- 
ment of the old ciirriciilijm to scientific necdst the introduction 
oF still newer branches of study* enlarging the Uiuveraity 
Library, making arrangements for the publication of research - 
works, and substituting, wherever posaible, written examina¬ 
tion by thesis. In order to foster such a liberal education and 
spirit of research* the angle of vi§lon had to be changed, a 
new atmosphere of freedom and a commnowealth of idea* 
had to be created, and the teachers and learners had to be 
brought into closer contact by co-ordinating all the parts of 
the system into unity and autonomy. It required a master¬ 
mind to conceive such a complex mechanism of higher educa¬ 
tion full of immense possibilities. It was the Hon ble Justice 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who realty understood what higher 
Studies meant to a truly cultured man, and he it was who also 
realised the vision of such a glorious institution. Equipped 
with experience and organlzmg capacity* such aa few nations 
can boast of* he forthwith set about to mature a plan and find 
out means la materialise it. The world did not know what 
\va$ shaping in his mind until In June, 1917^ the present system 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Alts and Science was ushered 
into existence* 

TTie Post-Graduate Teaching rs conducted in the name 
and under the control of the Calcutta University, and for this 
purpose two Council* ore constituted^ viz., the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teaching in Arts* and the Council of Post-Graduate 
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TcacKing m Science. Each of these Councils consistB of (a) 
Post-Graduate Teacher* (other than those who are designated 
Aesrslanl Lecturers, and Research-assistants), who are momhers 
(b) four members, appointed every year by the 
aTT f tnembers, annuidly appointed by the Faculty of 
Arts (or of Science, as the case may be), and (d) heads of all 
^lieges .n Calcutta, affiliated to the B. A, standard (other than 
ffiose who are mdnded in the Teaching Staff). Each of these 
^uneds annually elects Its om^ President and is vested with 
on y subject to the ultimate control of the Senate (com- 
municated hy the ^dicate). to deal with all quesHons relating 

Teaching. management of Post-Graduate 

After the constitution of the CouncJI ri,- P ^ 

iTOm Its nominees on the Council ■ fd l 

by Ik. F.c«lly of Art. of Soi»c. 

tom ,b ^.ooo. on , 1 ,. Conncil, .„d (J) ik. P^.y... K 

Council, being the ex^off^do Chairman of the C^ 

8»md of Hiykoi Sloio. i„ o.ck rj„| ^ ^07^' 
to constituted annually, consiatmg of (o) tfjg PostG^^d^'^ 
T..ok„. of d-i .okjoo, Jko7,o^t?i7r 

Assistant Lecturers and Rcsearch-Assistants) who are 

(k, Urtoo poinomi ..fnolod ky 7 

•mo.y.1 iU enengod in Po.t.C„du..n Tn.ckin. in 7 l'"“ 
or stoop n^mbor, ; (o) cortlolnd h ^ 

■ho., oniwsod in Po.irio.duote t.i,nhins i 

Stoop of .y>ioou m pl.c„ outtido Wcutt. . M 7 a'• " 
elected annually by the Board. ' ° ^ Chairman. 

The function of each Bonrsi ■- - v 

ins W cout.« nf .mdy. (i) to,i.ko„°k.7(r.mX^l„7®“''' 
dml of o..min.t!on | (o) nppom,„„n,., .„d „ok7^ 

as may be speciEcd by the Council with tK matters 

Senate. approval of the 
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The Executive Committee of the Council receives and 
considers reports from the Boards of Higher Studies attached 
to it^ and excrciaea sucli super vision and gives such, direction 
PS may be necessary to ensure reET^lfirity of wort and main¬ 
tenance of discipline among the students. 

The Council reports oti any subject that is referred to it 
by the Senate. 

Proceedinj^ of the Board of Higher Studies ate subject 
to confirmation by the Executive Cjotnmlttee i those of the 
Executive Committee are subject to corJirTnation by the Coun¬ 
cil and those of the Council are transmitted to the Senate 
through the Syndicate for confirmation. 

Each Board of Higher Studies formulates, not less than 
six months before the termination of the academic 3essiQii+ 
the requirements of the special department during the enduing 
session^ together with an estimate of the probable financial 
cost. The University Board of Accounts prepaies+ on the 
ba^is of such estimates and in cOTiaultation widi the Chairman 
of each Boards a consolidated Budget, which is placed for 
scrutiny before the Executive Committee* who leport theTe- 
Upon to the Council for discussion and confirmation. 

^nco the inauguration of the present system the Pllt 
Department, provided heretofore with one teacher only, 
has been completely overhauled and adequately sup¬ 
plied with a Teaching Staff, consisting of Professors. 
Lecturers and Assistant Lecturers* entrusted with the 
teaching of branches of Buddhistic study in which they 
have specialised* Of the Teachers, there are some who are 
trained in the modem geienttfic method of study and research, 
while others represent the traditional method foDowed in 
different Buddhist countries. The course has been divided 
into four Groups A* &* C and D- as against the three Croups 
of the older system. The subfect has been distributed into 
four Croups, each constating of eight Papers, the first four 
being* as of old, common to all. The adjustment of the com¬ 
mon Papers* as distinguished from the old arrangement, has 
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been conceived in such a way tKat the studenta may be 
equipped with a ^oimd-work which ia indispensable to the 
mastery of the flubject^induded in the special Paptra of the 
different Groups. The novelty in the ccmception of Croups 
is that the study of the PaM AbhJdhamma Books embodying 
a conipreheasive eyatem of payehological ethica^ methodology 
and logic and that of the Mahlyaoa literature and philosophy 
have come to form, imlike before, two independent bfonches 
of investigation. The scopes of the literary and epigraphical 
courses have been sufficiently widened. 

The standard has been so much raised and the method of 
teaching ao much improved that even a casual nbaerver can 
see that the days afe gone when one man. however efficient, 
was thought suffident to imparl instruction in all the Groups 
of a subject* of so far-teadung unporlance. A special feature 
of the present system is that in order to prepare students for 
the higher study of Pali and Buddhism, the University Junior 
and Under-Craduale classes have been brought into tine with 
Post-Graduate Te&cKing, and some of the Post-Graduate 
Tcarhers have been deputed to the Under-graduate and Junioi 
Staff to do additional work in that behalf. 

[To be contmuedj 


KOTES AND NEWS 

THE ’’WORLD TEACHER”. 

So the "Vorld-teacber/" Mr, J, Krishnamurti has returned 
home to India from his world tour* Interviewed by the press 
men On hb landfTig in Bmiibay along with Dr. Annie Besant. 
Kushnamurti aaya :—can now aay 1 am the teacher/" 

But vre Buddhbts of this country have Imown very htde 
of these new doctrines—of theosophy—as we do not believe 
in the crrislente of God, the creator and the destroyer* But 
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some *ay theosopliy doe? not believes in the existence of God 
as djehned above. And ao the doetiilie<9 of the Vi^orld Tcachci 
afC vague and perplexing. The God that is bchcved by 
Kriahnamurti, ai we can vaguely gather, hag been defined by 
the ^"world-tcacher/' as we imdcrBtand him, as the Beloved , 
But what is (Criahnamuiti'a '^Beloved ? He says: My 

Beloved is the open skiea, the fiower^ eveiy human betnff* » . . 
To me it i* all: it is Shn Krishna ; it is the master K- H, ; 
it is the Lord Mai trey a ; it is the Buddha, and yet Is beyond 
all thege forms,"" 

This is all what we can vaguely gather of the *Vorld- 
teacher” and of hia religion and the work of further investiga¬ 
tion is left to those interested in religion and philoHophy, 

^ — Neu) Biirnm, 

« « « • * 

BUDDHIST PILGRIMS. 

With the commencement of the cold weather Buddhist 
pilgrims have begun to arrive in large numbers from Burma, 
Ceylon, Tibet, Sikkhim and even distant China. We had the 
pleasure of meeting several Chinese monks besides a good 
many from Ceylon and Bumna, It gladdens one a heart to 
see them coming to this sacred land regardlcsa of the priva¬ 
tions of a long and tedious foumey to pay their respects to the 
four holy places visited by the Blessed One, The religion of 
reason and love which the Lord Buddha taught in India and 
which even today unite Indians in a bond of brotherhood with 
so many diverse races. Is no more a living force in the land 
of its birth. With the passage of time as everything else this 
great religion also disappeared ; but It is a matter for joy thst 
there are unmistakable signs of Its revivalj. There is a growing 
demand for the study and better understanding of Buddhism 
which has brought solace to the greater part of Asia, 

In the work of Buddhist revival in India the pilgrims have 
a great duty to perform. They should not only visit the holy 
places and ctury first-hand information to their feUow countty- 

7 
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men hnt imprEsi upon them the necessity of tating^ more in¬ 
terest in the olFairB of the bmA of the Buddha, [f thb is done 
they wjH be doing a real service to the cause of Buddhism in 
India. 

« * « « * 

ACCOMMODATION FOR PILGRIMS. 

The arrival of so many pitgrima has once again raised the 
question of providing them better aceommodatkir] at the 
M. B- S. Headquarters in Calcutta. The space availahle at 
present is extremely limited and consequently they are put 
to much mconvefiience. To purchase the adjoining plot of 
land and build ^a few rooms U would require at least 
Rs. 20+000/^. It IS to be hoped that some of the generous 
Buddhists who had already seen the necessity of providing 
better accommodatidh or one interested in doing works of 
utility will kindly donate this sum and make it possible for the 
Maha Bodbi Society to give the future pilgrims more comforts. 
• • * • • 
DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 

Among the distinguished Buddhbts who paid uj visim 
in December last was Sri Sumedha ot CeyJon. He 

vciy kindly delivered two lectum under the aiupkea of the 
Maha Bodhi Sociefy. lire first wa* on "The Ri^t Compre. 
hension*' and the second on ’‘The Qialn of Causation", Both 
the lectures were highly instructive and the wish was exprcBped 
that he should cotno and work tn India. 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Sheo Narain who is we|],known to 
our leadersi m a regular contrihutor to this periodical also halted 
a few days at the Headquarters on Lis way to Surma and 
ddivered a highly mteresting lecture on "The Prospects of 
Buddhist Revival". Pandit Sheo Narain is a prominent Bud¬ 
dhist of Lahore and is doing hU best to spread the Dhamma 
in the Punjab. 


NOFTE^ and news 


4 ^ 


TOLEEIATION. 

The preaence of Hi* Majesty, the King of Afghanistan in 
Western India has evoked great enthusi^m among the 
followers of the Prophet. At one of the mammoth gatherings 
Held in his honoUTi he is reported to have advised his co- 
religiotvists to observe toleration and show respect towards 
other religions. His Majesty said — "If yoy want yotir reUgkm 
to he respected, you must show equal respect to the suscep¬ 
tibilities of other s faith." What ha* been said by Hh Majesty 
to-day, the same great truth was proclaimed by the Great 
Buddhist Emperor Piyadarsi, the beloved of the gods two 
thousand-two hundred years before the birth ol Christ, who 
had this great lesson engraved in rocks and piUara throughout 
his vast empire. The main purport of these sermons on the 
rocks is toleration towards other's religion, respect for the elders 
and compassion towards all living creatures. We are glad to 
&nd that His Majesty, the King of Afghanistan u also actuated 
by the same feeling and advises his brother reUgiorkiHtB to 
followV this high standard of religion. 

« # a « « 

MR. K5RA*S HOMECOMING. 

Mr. K. Y. Kira is the most distinguiahed Singhalese gentle¬ 
man in Amenca. He first came to this countty in 1904. In 
1920 he was naturalized as a citizen of this great Republic. A* 
a citizen he never fails to vote in the American rmtional, state 
and city elections. And as an honest and loyal citizen he k 
much admired by countless Americans, He makes his home 
in New York, and has a devoted wife and two lovely daughter*, 
Elsie and Anna, 

Mr. Kira left New York a few days ago for a short visit 
to his friends and relative* in that most beautiful iiland of 
Ceylon. He also expect* to to^vel a good deal on the main¬ 
land of India before he retnims to America next February. 

Though an American citizen, Mr. Kira never forgets the 
welfare of India and Ceylon* And as a Buddhist by faith he 
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never fails to tiy his best to follow the Dhartna as taught by 
the Blessed Lord Buddha- He is the Honoraty Secretary of 
The Maha RodhJ Society of America founded by The 
Venerable Anagariica Dharmapala in 1025. He patroniied the 
publication of “The Message of Buddha” by Anatole France, 
and “China’s Debt to Buddhist india*' by Professor Liang Chi 
C^ao. And it was at ht$ home that the great China-lndia 
Friendship Dinner on Lord Buddha's birthday wa* held last 
May* The Honourable and Mrs. W, A. De Siva of Colombo, 
the consuls of China, Japan, Persia and Egypt, and many more 
distinguished orientals and occidentals were his guests on this 
historic occasion. All over the Buddhist world Mr* Kira is 
known as a great patron of Buddhism. 

In America he is also known from coast to coast as Lie 
prosperous proprietor of The Ceylon-India Inn in New York. 
This beautiful inn at centre of the richest city of the world 
is one of the most important of our national mstitutions in 
America. It i« an artistically picturesque place. Its walls are 
decorated with the reproductions of Raj'put, Moghul and 
Singalese paintings. For the last ten years almost all our 
important national functions are being held at this place ; and 
it is also here that the Orient and the Occident meet for 
dinners, meetings and conferences. Mr. Kira is also a patron 
of the Hindusthan Association of America which is doing 
invaluable work for the progress of education in India. Burma 
and Ceylon* In fact there is not a woithy nadonal cause that 
does not receive his sympatheHc support, both moral and 
financial. 

It is most eanieslly hoped that when Mr. Kira returns to 
America he will bimg with him a thoroughly qualified Buddhist 
to preach the gospel of Lord Buddha in America. 

The ORfE-VTAL ftlESS, 



MAHA-BODHI SOCim S ACTIYITIES 

London VmARA. 

We are ^lad lo stale that a plot of land has been pur- 
chaa^ for the erecdon of the proposed London Vihara. The 
plan of the Vihara has been sanctioned by the County Coi^dl 
and building operations will commence as soon as po^ihie. 

It is an epoch making work and no Buddhist should rail to 
join the Anagarika Dhartnapala in this great work. 

Lectures at the Calclttta V^ihara. 

The following lectures were delivered at the Vihara hall 
during the last month i—{IJ The Right Comprehension by Sri 
Sumedha ; (2) Tlic Chain of Causadon by Sri Sumedha : 
(31 What India needs by Swam! Sachidananda Saiaswad ; 
(4) Buddhism In Japan by Dr. Probotlh Chandra Bagchi, M.A., 
D* Litt. (5) TTe Theory of Karma by Swami Saehidananda 
Saraswad. 

Gaya Zawuka Memoriai Hale, 

Gaya Zawdka Hall is tiearing compledon. Our readerB 
are, therefore, rec^uested to send in their contributions towards 
this work and thereby partake in the merits. As the hall is 
bmlt in memory of a noble hearted Rurmese monk we hope 
bis fellow-countrymen wiU honour his memory by contributing 
liberally to this fundi 

Sarnath Vihara* 

Among the numerous works which the Society has under¬ 
taken during this year the Samath work is the moat important. 
As stated in the November issue the work baa been com¬ 
menced and if all goes well the temple would be an accom- 
pli^ed fact within I years. In this connecdon we would 
^aw pardcular attention of the reader to the appeal published 
in this Lssue under the signature of the President, the General 
Secretary and a number of prominent Buddhists and sym¬ 
pathisers. If each of um contribute his mite the small sum 
required would bo realised. We therefore appeal to each of 
our readera to^send his contribution at once. 

255C4 
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BOOK REVIEW 

fBoo^s on rsitgion. philcaophi/, ethia, and other allied 
^bjecta rn EnglUh. French, German, Bensali, Hindi, etc. w'dl 
be teuiewed in thk 

Books Received, 

*tk^owlecige with thanks receipt of the foDowiui^ 
boou. Reviews of these wilJ follow as space permits, A Syti* 
^esia of the Bhagawsi Gita by the Editors of the Shrine of 
Wisdom i Bhagflwat Qta by Bodhiraja \ Andquitica of Indian 
Ubet by Fmncke ; Hindu Mysdcisni by S. N. Das Gupta ; 
Commentary to Patisambhida by Revd. Jinafstana 

F-influenced by 
BuddJ^m by Dmght Goddard : Miss Mayo’s Mother Indian 
A Kejomder by K. Natatajan ; ArehaeologicaL Survey of India 
—Annual Report I924-2J; Memoirs of the Atchaeological 

D *^n^i j Ramaprasad Chanda, b.a., F,a,3,'B„ 

Kbi DahaduT- 

TWO RECENT EOFTEONS OF THE GITA, 

Shrim.cd Bhagat^ad Gn-A (A Studv)—B y 5 D. Bodhiraja m a 
LLB. Ganesh and Co., Madraa. 1927. Price * tmt 
mentioDed. Pp, 540. 

A Sv^^ls <f BKACAV^ClTA-By the Editors of the 
Shnne of Wisdom. London, Price 3/- net. The Shrine 
ol Wisdom, Acacia Road, Acton. London W, 3. 
P P+ * * * 

Seldom did the ancient exponents of Hindu theolooica] 
literature exhibit Huch a profound insight into the probable 
judi^ent oj^sterity as in their appreciation of the beauty of 
■J c®'*^ verdict conceimnB the suhUmily of the main 

idew ot the ^ng A^esh^ has by no means been stultified bv 
modern cnbcism. The Gita h^ a wonderful hold upon the 
mind* of people who turn their hacks upon things of ttc earth 
and strive to comprehend the world invisible. The Present 
generabon is seeking to renew Us acquaintance wUh the Gita < 
a|^ editors and interpreters of this great Ittde book are legion! 
Many come from the east and west and pool their conb^bl! 
tons towards the uftdeistoidmg of this book. Justice Budhiraja 
ha* brougfa out a dwent edihon of the Gila with notes and 

tiS; ^riEii.ality for their charac- 

k" w Ganesh and should be congratulated upon Se 
high stMdard then puhLcatons, «s a nJe. attain. The paper 
end prmtma ftre good and the get-up of the hook deservesTe 
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Bame epithet. There was a time when European Orientali^ 
tackled the Gita bi the li|;ht of tte affinity and contmet with 
the New Testament. With many a student of the Gita- 
literature the subject is still an open questiDn. But the cenbe 
of gravity in the Gita-problem has shifted from Oitisdani^ 
to Bt^dhism. To use the words of Justice Budhtraja, "'it 
looks as if the Gita were a protest against Buddhism, More¬ 
over it seems to assimilate its good points.” The theory 
the Gita regiaterB a response to and a rc-action against 
Buddhism is plausible and has quite as mapy argumenta 
against it a* for it. One wishes the Introduction were docu¬ 
mented with meyre evidences and the conclusions of schiil^ 
other than those referred to hy justice Budhiraja were dis¬ 
cussed by way of confirtnation or refutation. The linguiedc 
problem of the Gila rarely receives the treatment it deserves 
in a oritica] enquiry into the orifpn of the book. The grammar 
of the Gita is, in many places h ui opposition to the accepted 
rules of Paniui ; and a discUffdon of the linguistic peculiarities 
of the Gita might throw some light upon the question of its 
historkia] origin. We are by no means sure that all the versea 
that constitute the Gita in its present form are equally genuine. 
Lower crillclsm has not uttered its last word^ It is rather dis¬ 
appointing to come across printing errors as well as those^ of 
interpretation here and there in Justice Budhiraja s edition 
which hfis otherwise much to recommend it. Space woiJd 

permit the mention of a Few mstanccs only* On page 242 

the compourrd should be On 

page 6!* it is better to interpret the line mrM as 

meaning in view of the use of the mot M + ^ 

In that case the indeclinable should not be taken as 

meaning ^Tor ever” as Justice Budhiraja suggestJi. The word 

fimrii has here the sense of "necessity* and 'certainty and 

it probably means *^aa Wlie as the scriptural laws or in sure 

fulfilment of scriptural laws/' Jn his eiegedcal ifilerprclation 

of Anandagiri Uses such words as (certainly) and 

(Necessity), On page 120 the English rendering 

of the tffltt: .is defective. 

The subject and object of the verb ”to have use for” have 
changed places and the English sentence in its present ^der 
conveys no meaning. It is a bit risky to attempt a literal 
tranalation of this couplet. Xo make the b^t of a bad job. 
it should be paraphrased in accordance with the comments 
of Ankara and Anandagid. On page 13 the word "vouch- 
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safe"" should be replaced by the sborter word "vouch/' The 
sentence^ as it stands, makes no sense- In purBOance of hifl 
theory Justice Budhiraja compaies and coatrHsta the Nirvana 
of Buddhism with the Nirvana of the Gita, his conclusion being 
that Budflhist Nirvana ift negaton whereas the Nirvana of the 
Gita Is afiiimation. One has a feeling that Justice Biidhiraja 
does Buddhism an injustice when he equates Bqddhist Nirvana 
with nothing more and nothing leas than cessadon of sorrow. 
The Ohatnmapada describes Nirvana in such terms as arc 
hajcUy suggestive of a gloomyp everlasting Nay^ Nirvana ia 

esitreme happiness—this scndmcnt finds 
expression twice in the eukhavaggo of the Dhairrmapada. If 
the Dhammapada is to be relied upon, it may be held that 
the Nirvana of Buddhism has^ at a certain point, a decidedly 
positive side to it+ The notes and references which Justice 
Budhlraja gives in his edition are helpful and illuminating. 
The main thesis of justice Budhiiaja may or may not he 
accepted by some scholars ; but critical students of the Gita 
are sure to find his edition a good book of reference. The 
accepted signs of transhtcration should be made use of in the 
second edition when it comes out. 

Another edition of the Gita waits to be reviewed in this 
section. It differs from justice Budhtraja^s edition in that it 
does not contain the Sanskrit texts and is without any critical 
notes and comments, (t is more devotional than scKotady and 
its appeal is to those who accept the Gita more as a way of 
living than as a way of thinking. The get-up of the book ia as 
it should be and the Elnglish rendering is rather goed. One 
might however detect a few mistakes in this edition if one 
were on the look-out for them. The notes are not consonant 
Tvith critical scholarship and Enghsh equivalents do rjot always 
faithfully tepreBent the Sanskrit originiiL The line 

has been badly done into English : and the words "Union" 
and * "Action" do not necessarily convey the same meanings 

to the Englishman as the sanakrit word* ^ and ^ do to 
a student of Hindu theology. These defects nOtwithstandingi 
the book will serve a usefuJ purpose and justify its publication. 


Ashananda Nag. 
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GAYA MAHA B0DH1 HALL 

(REV. ZAVn'iKA MEMORlAi^) 


Several ycuA tlu Anegudka Dliarmapala bouglil a piece of tasd 

on tte MadjeodffufiJ Road, Gm^b. with liie punpo^ of ereictibg n EfnaTI 
M-Laalein Houk botli for BuddKiiit wotlc and for the lue of ¥i;flitorfl frtmi 
di^cronE Buddhiit coiinlrlei^ Injt for Hme reaBon othec |he ftetiml work 
eould (lot be ElBfled for m lohv ti&H. A cai^le of j/enfi the Work 

WM commenud tjtielet the enperviainji of (he ktc Revd. U. Zawdkn, n 
monk, and two rnoipa were biidt. A ilnil wi« made hi ike 
constmcEioik of the tnain huJldkg, bul for £tiAnt;tal ihin'pcnoy ikc operjilKma 
cfHild pot be continued. 

Tkc work tiBi b^cn reataxlcd new and If funds- iiie foethcoming we 
hope to Eomplete the building wiiJiLn one month. 

On more than one oceaFlOn, when we had the opportnnity of vioiling 
Gaja, we hod ■honglf felt the great nece&iitf c| auch 0 Reel House near 
the Halfway Station fof the meJuaive use of Buddhiata. We ha^e alaa 
SEOfi ihe Eirent EneonvenJente to which Buddhlal ptlgrima w-erc put owliig 
|o kek of Encb. a pl ane near the atBlijan, Moiit of the important traini, 
we are ud-d, cither oftlve at Or depkort frem Oe^a atotion during itlght* 
ikua itiKkinB it irery tihOableaomB for the pEl-grimi who coma fram long 
diitancea. Some of thrtn we have aeefip during oiir laal vioit. pnaa^iig a 
whnie night In the Btalion with great inconvenience. Th«-eforE If thb Real 
Knuse ja ereeted it will not ehly serve aa a plat^e for Buddhist work hut 
alao gfvc HhelEcr lo the pllgritna both on their way to Buddhagaym arid 
Wk, They coliM proceed from the Hlolion to thb Reat Hvuae, buy necea- 
Miy provlaie&a and itairt again after taking teat. Aa the pint 
of land we have la only ten minutci walk frent the station and nn ihe 
way to Buddhagaya It la an ideal plpj^ for such a Rest Hoovg. 

It la cstimaled that Ra. 8,000/- wltl at l-oadl be required Ip camplete the 
work- We therelere appeal to the gcriEioiii Buddhists of Siirmo, India and 
Ceylon lo cantribote thit ■mail sum and remove a long fell want. Aa the 
building eperaliona are guing an rapidly we hope contrihutiona will be sent 
to the undersigned «l 4A, Collegp Square, Calcutta, as oa^ly as pesrible. 

Wo are glad tu mention here that ihe hall will be named after the 
Late Revd. Zowtika aa a mark of our gyatiludc to him for the devotion 
he showed to ihia work. 


tevAFRlTA Wm$lNOL^p 
Rec. ScCjf^ Afehe BcMfhj Sbeiaiy, 


THE MAHA-BODHl 

Founded by toe Anagarbca H. Dharmapala 

’^^r^prum* ^wre 

ffirni :?%w Rt^% w ' 'ttfis wiW 

^rtWt^Tw itmPrt wr%^ i 

"Co i^e, O oni/ ii^ond^r forth for tfte o/ the 

monyp /or (fie u?eyore of the many, in compflaaion for worlds 
far the goad, for the gem, for the lOel/ore of foc/s and fnen* 
Proclaim^ O Bhikkhxis, the Doctrine ^glarioM, preach ye a hfe 
of holiness, perfect and pore/"—M aHAVACOa* VlhAYA PUAKA. 


VoL mVI 1 FEBRUARY, ^ 


UFE S VOYAGE 

Aa we journey o'er Satnaara's sea. 

Oft by atormy winds oppressed^ 

Lord4 Thy Tiutk niir guiding star ahull be 
To Nirvana ha’ven blest. 

Currents deep of love for transient things 
Seek ouj couise to turn aside« 

And Delusion with its sable wings 

Fain Thy blessed Light would hide i 

Yet we sail with confidence aecura 
On the Way by TTiee aJigned, 

For within Thy Law and Precepts pure 
We our chart and compass find. 
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Thou Thyself the port of Peace flidst gain. 

Yet Thy love bade Thee return. 

That the Path acroBa llfe^a atorfriy main 
By Thy Doctrine we might leam^ 

O the joy when we the anchor cast* 

And the toilsome joumey^H done 
When all dangers are forever past 
And eternal bliss is won. 

A. R. Zorn. 


HUStNGS IM SOUTUDE 

British Christianity Ib taking advantage ol the beneficial 
results of modem science. Medical science has made great 
stride within recent years, and the theologians took advantage 
thereof, organised medical tniBsions and today the missionary 
societies have a special medical board whereby they gain the 
help of charitably minded people and send missionaries with 
a knowledge of medicine to distant lands and through medical 
science extend the Chriithin influence over the ignorant natives 
and convert them to Christianity, Jesus had no knowledge of 
medicine, and when the blind man was brought before him 
he used mud and spit to anoint the eye. He ordcredTiie disciples 
to heal the sick by the power of the holy Ghostp but today 
the medical missionary applies scientific methods to hed the 
sick. As a body of men Christian padres are better educated 
in modern science than our BhikkhusH Brahmans and laymen. 
The British people are united when their interests arc 
threatened by alien forces. They generously respond to the 
appeals made to reliEve human suf edng. and the padres know 
that if they are not active they will have to go to the wall. 
Hence their activity in the field of modem research, and with 
scientific aids th^ manage to get their business done to their 
advantage. The Catholic padre is better fitted for the Christian 
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itfDrk than the mairied Protestant clergyrnan. There ia no 
■pirit of reae&Tch, no unity ^ no enterpriBc among the HiadiiE 
and Btlddhiats^ They quarrel among themselves for petty 
things thereby giving the alien the power to subduep which 
they du for their own seif interest. What is needed among 
the Buddhists is the training enforced by our Lord Buddha. 
The driving force of altruistic activity is self'saciiilce. When 
the mind is engaged in some good object the idea of egoistic 
pride goes to the bach ground. Among the civilized races the 
competitEOti is to do more good to the counlty^ and Co raise 
the status of the nation. Science has given a large Geld of 
activity to the human brainp and the youth of Europe and 
America have free science laboratories to expand their ener^ 
in improving their range of observation. In India and Ceylon 
science Laboratories are scarce, and only the advanced student 
can make Use of apparatus thereof. It is different in the 
United States. The man who makes money in America 

generously gives large sums to improve the backward people, 
and they are divinely compassionate in giving their money for 
the education of the youngs 

The most piogressive of religion# is Buddhism. The 

Lord Buddha emphasised the principle of self-sacriGcep 

and accentuated on the necessity of leading a pure life 
and doing meritorious work for the welfare of all living 
beings. The ethics that He taught if followed make 

man a thoughtful personality- The other religioUB teachers 
taught heaven and a phantom entity residing in the heart of 
the bodyp which could be removed From the body and sent 
to a material place either to en|oy or suffer- To carry out 
this scheme the theologians organiited themselves into 
a consolidated body for the purpe^ of keeping the people 
under their cnntrol. They became the mediators between 
Cod and maUp and for thcir livelihood they appointed ritualB, 
ceremonies and all the rest of theological p&raphernaHa and 
hypnobsed the ignorant by making themi superstitious and to 
keep them in a state of eatififacrion gave them the ethics of 
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hedonism. The Asiatic tnenUiHty hw become moribuEid, and 
the Natives do not want anytKittg more than the sadsfaction 
of their sensnaliaing appetite. Their money is wasted in 
sensual enjoyments. The spirit of selF-sacrifice so much 
emphasised by the Lord ia absolutely forgotten. What the 
Blessed One taught was the science of happiness to he realised 
on earth, in this life, m perfect cousciousnesa and a condiiti]^ 
hereafter. And He taught that man was not created a few 
hundred thousand years ago by a Creator from eJay or mud, 
but that the personality had no known begiuning, and that 
this life ii a link in the long chain of past livesi and that there 
LB no amiiliilation but a reforming of the five akandhas, and 
that the karma that we do now is sure to produce vipaka, or 
results in the next life ot m future live#. There is no getting 
out of the wheel of existences. Karura ia caused by thought, 
word and deed+ and karma according to the law of Cause and 
Effect (Hetu Praty&ya) must produce (Vipaka) effects in the 
future. There Is an uncreated past behind and an uncreated 
future Looming before ua. God can’t help us. We make 
karma and we must get the vipaka tkereol. Karma that ia 
productive of vipaka i# caused by man under the inffuence of 
avidya (ignorance). Man is a composite body of matter^ liquids, 
heat, and air plus the mind conBciouanesSp working in con- 
Bolidatlou with mental activities, perceptions and sense feelings 
inherent in the mind. This compound of a human personality 

_ ^sights, sounds, smells, tastes and touch, and like a machine 

in perpetual mobon Is always creating karmap which are called 
sankharas. Sankharas and Avidya go together, Th* mind 
und^r the influence of Ignorance (avidya) h creating sankharas 
in the three^fold realms of goodp evil and barren. Mind can 
n^ate kaitna with help of sense organs^ and with the help 
of the ayatanas (eye, ear, nose, tongue, and other limb#) 
different kinds of karma# are ci!eated. Undisciplined sense 
organs come in touch with object# and under the threefold 
reactions of pasaiotiate lust, hatred and tnuddlc-headedneas the 
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mind creates evil karma, and evil karma produce evil vipaka 
(reaultsl. 

The psychological remedy that the Lord Buddha provided 
vfos the three antidotes which in Buddhist paychology are 
known under the three names of Aniccara, dukkham^ anattam. 
The law of Relativity tells the modems that everything is 
in a slate of change, and that for two consecutive moments 
there is no sameness in the one object, Tliis law of Change 
was known to the Aryan psychologists of ancient India many 
thousands of years ago. The human body with all lU adjuncts 
is undergoing change with every movement of the eyelids- 
The muddlehcaded under the influence of passion, anger and 
stupidity has not the intelligence to think of this profound 
psychological ethic. Those that can think analyticaDy would 
be able to comprehend that things that are always changing 
must end in disintegration and dissolution. Everything must 
eventually go to the scrapherip. What m&n of thought would 
cling to- a cracked plate or glass? The thing that we love loo 
much when it hieaks, we feel grieved for the moment. In 
this body that man loves so much what is there that 
remains permanent? The metaphysicians of old said that there 
resides a permanent something in the cavity of the heart which 
they called under different names. Some called it punisha^ 
Bome called it jiva^ some called it atman, which in English ia 
known as the soul. This inner man they said was of the size 
of the thumb, but some s&ys it lb the smallest of the smallest, 
which at death| oozes out from some part of the body. To 
keep up this teleological metaphysical dogma men Fought and 
died. Some klHed their own bodiep by starvation and asceti- 
ciHTn, some by some kind of weapon killed ethers who denied 
this dogma. 

The originators of this dogma were natives of Asia. 
Europe was then in a atate of savage barbariam. From the 
west of Asia three religions sprang forth—JudalsrEi, Chiistianlty 
and Islam. Judaism is the product of Egyptian» Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Pemian^ Chaldcaii eschatology. The father of the 
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Hebrew* was Abram of die town of Ui in Chaldea- A tree 
god look pity oil him and promised good things if he would 
leave Ur and go to Canaan. In dioac day* Canaan waa con¬ 
nected with Egypt, and there were three mighty empires, 
Babylonia, And Egypt end Persia. The origina pf the 
Hebrew religion might be traced io the Euphrates valley. It 
was there that Elohim and Jehovah had their laboratories where 
they manuFactured the mud man. The early Hebrews were 
alaves in Egypt and Mosea with the help of the Horeb Cod 
whose habitation on the back aide of Horeb> brought them out 
of Egypt into the wildemesa of Arabia, where they wandered 
for forty years In vain* when they could have gone the distance 
in three days by the old land route which waa known to Jacob* 
Isaac and Abram. We must not forget that long before the 
Mosaic dispensalion began Egypt had a wcmderfully developed 
civilisation and the early Hebrews when they left Egypt were 
a backward type of people* The Bible says that the Eg>Titians 
treated them with abomination.. They were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. We do know that they worshipped 
the calf god of the Egyptians. They had no history. From 
Ejtodus to Mal&chi the mournful song of Jehovah was that he 
brought them out of Elgypt and that they do not care for him. 
The Hebrews divided into two camps one calliing brael, die 
other Judah. The Judah tribe followed Jehovah* and the 
Isrsels followed the calf cult* The kings of the Judah tribe were 
half-hearted, and die wise king iilso to please hia Egyptian 
wife abandoned Jehovah, The BabylDHian captiviiy was 
brought about by the diplomacy of Jehovah, who failing to 
keep the Jews under big domination, went to Nebiichadneziar 
and instigated hiin to take the Jew* captive and destroy 
Jerusalem. The remnant of Jews who remained in Jentialem 
disgusted of the doings of their god* went to Egypt but Jehovah 
followed them and had them all destroyed. The captives 
relumed from Bahyton with the help of Cyrus to Jerusalem and 
it is said'they febuilt the Temple, h was then that Jews brought 
the Creation account as we find in Genesis* After their return 
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we Imve no mfoimation of their doings from the Old Testa- 
merit. From the time of Cyma to the time of the appeafance 
of Jesus the Bible lecord* are silent. 

The Christian Jews carried the new* of the appearance of 
the Messiah to the Roman Jew*. The Pentecost stoiy a* ®ven 
in Acts is a concocted one. At the death of Jesus the Esher- 
men disciples fled in different directions. Peter who denied 
Jesus three times, vrss the leader of the Jewish party, and 
Paul of Tarsus was the leader of the Gentile party. Paul was 
created by the Church fathers. He had nevrrr seen Jeau*. and 
yet he was able to confound Peter as we read in the Galatians. 
The epistles alleged to be written by Paul were aU made up 

in Rome. , , 

The evolution of Christianity from very smaU beginnings 

to a world religion shows how easy it is to create god* “nd 
manufacture religion*. Jesus was a tribal preacher known 
only at first to the Galileans, and the ethics that he preached 
to the peasantry of Galflcc, which is known today as the 
sermon on the mount, show* him to be a foUower of a school 
composed of ascetics of the Buddhist-vedantic type. It seem* 
that he was an ascetic of the paribrajaha sect, who go wander- 
Ing from place to place preaching the ethic, of Renunciation 
and calling on the people to follow the higher morahty uf 
wlfsacrifice and become like God. Jeau- said Se ye perf^t 
as your father m heaven is perfect.'' This « smuW to the 
doctrine of the Vedanta which teaches that man is God-aham 
hrahmasmi. The command given to the disciples was that 
they should not touch money etc. This is the common i^e 
of all a«:ctics in India. Jesus, the tribal preacber at larf 
becomes the only begotten son of God. and the canmbal 
ethics receives the sanction of the Chmch fathers In the 
middle ages Christianity was a kind of pohhcal despotism, 
with the Pope as the vicegerent of the Divinity, jesus w o 
taught the doctrine of forgiveness and gentleness ,a the 

judge who sends people to an eternal hell- Th^ P^P* 
the Pontife* Mattimus of the Christian church, received the 
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homage of kings, and Is extending his political infitience to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. The supremetiess of the holy 
life enunciated by the Lord Buddha was an antidote to the 
sensualism of the times. Today holiness has lost its irifiuence. 
The men who should uphold the doctrine of the holy life have 
become degenerates. They drink liquor, slaughter animals for 
food, enjoy bH the luxuries which the sensualists indulge in. 
and cheat the ignorant superstitious people for their own 
selfish gain. 

The Prince SiddhartKa made the great renunciation in his 
29th year, and for six years underwent the severest form of 
asceticism to arrive at Truth, and when he failed he did not 
persevere in the path of Error, but abandoned it, and adopted 
the life of the Middle Path, which led Him fo Peace and 
infinite happiness and supreme wisdom, and called upon the 
noble sons of good families to foDow the life of renunciation 
and realize the supreme Peace of Nirvana. 

Instead of making the effort and strengthening the wdl to 
rc^ze the great Peace by purifying the consciousness the 
religiously inclined enter into the speculative realm expecting 
to find the Hidden Ego. They say that the sou] is etemal, 
and it is bliss. If it could not be annihibted then why bother 
about It at all- 

The good man who lives the noble life makes effort to 
bring happiness to others as well as to himself. The evil minded 
mat! brings unhappiness to others and to himself. The Lord 
Buddha after having gained supreme wisdom and super-coamic 
krowledge in compassion to gods and men showed the supreme 
path of all embracing W and perfect wisdom to realize the 
infinite bliss of Nirvana. To gain the supernormal insight one 
has to live a life of discipline In order to purify the mind 
without which no progress is possible. By deed. word, and 
thought he has to sublimate the five skandhas. 

There are three paths*one to devaloka, another to bmhma- 
loka and the third to Nibbana. To be bom in the devaloka 
the five precepts have to be observed. He must avoid doing 
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harm and abstain from killifigi abslalti from taking others 
property, abstain fram »ex impurity, abstaiii from falsehood 
and abstain from drinking mtonitantB* and practise charityp 
dwell on a purifying plane of aubhcne thoughts, help others m 
the path of righteousness^ preach the good law^ and not deviate 
from the path of Xmth. The priests of Monotheistic and 
polytheistic religions deceive people saying that the Cod or 
gods can be appeased by giving them certain things which they 
like. Some gods require blood offerings, and the priests 
sacrifice cows* bulls^ buffaloes, calves, goata^ etc. to them. 

In the story of Abram we see that the Cod of Bethel 
wanted the blood of Abram's son* and the father was pre¬ 
pared to sacrificti the boy. but the Cod prevented Abram from 
killing his son. Later on the very God sacrificed his only 
begotten son to save the world from the wrath of God. The 
all powerful creator who loved the world need not have 
sacrificed his son to save the world. The sinners still are sent 
to hclL inspite of the atonements The praying priest widi 
uplifted eyes asks Cod to forgive miserable sinneta for their 
sms. The Bacrificc was made to save the world, and yet there 
is BOiue msnfficiency in the act, and we are told to look for 
the second coming of tlie beloved son. All this is unnecessary 
if we do good, and five a pure life. Heaven b full of cut¬ 
throats, murderers, etc. ^ who had their dns pardoned at the 
dme of death. It is not just that the man who does righteous 
deeds should be put in the same place with the murderer. It 
is ail priestly camouflage to deceive the muddleheaded. 


VYAGGHAPAJJA SUTTA i ANGUTTARA NIKAYA) 

A Translation of a SetMoN Preached in Sinhalese. 

At a time when the Bfessed One was staying at Kakkara- 
pattam, a Kohyan village, a certain Kofiyan residing therein 
popnlarly known as Long Shanks came to the place where 
the Blessed One was and after making obeiiance, took hio 
seat at a reip&ctable distance from the Blessed One. And 
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having thus aeatecl he •poke to the Blessed One in the 
foDowing manner, 

LiOrflf we that live the household life enjoying the 
aen^ual pleasures' ^we support wife an^ child^ we use the sweet 
•andal wood from Benares, we adorn our bodies with flowers 
and seents and sweet smelling unguents, we deal in gold and 
silver. If for those who lead such a life. Lord, there be a 
Dharma—(a moral maxim) that tends to promote our well-being 
and happiness in this life and in the neat may it please the 
Blessed One to expound to us that Dharma I" 

The Blessed One said. Verily my good householder, 
there arc four things that lead to the well-being and happiness 
of the householder in this life. They are (1) Energetic Perse¬ 
verance (Uttamasampada), (2) Preservadoti (Aiakkhasampada. 
(J) Friendship with the righteous, (Kaiyinaniitta), (4) Rightly 
regulated living (Samajivaka). 

iFhof is Energetic Perseyeronce t 

In whatever work a householder may engage himself in 
order to earn his livelihood, whether it be agricultute, trade, 
d^iry-farming, service in the army or navy or serving in the 
state or any other calling whatsoever, in that calling or work, 
If he la eHicient and ever diligent in the discharge of his duties 
appertaining to him, resourceful and vigilant and dots every¬ 
thing as it ought to be done and sees that all is done as they 
ought to have been done.—this is what the Blessed One teaches 
As EncTgttic PeracvCTance, 

What Es Pres^DaUon^ 

A layman having acquired wealth by the exercise of 
ener^dc perseverance, by the toil of his hand, by the sweat 
of his brow, by the ejtercise of his intellect. In lawful legiti¬ 
mate ways, considers the protection and preservation of his 
riches and thus decides to protect them:—To see that they 
are not taken by the state Unjustly, not stolen by thieves, not 
comuiiied by fire, not swept away by floods, not despoUed by 
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cnviotlB unfriendly kJnBinen. Hub i* wkat the Bte^eed One 
te;ichcs ai Preservation. 

W'^haf is FnencfB/iip wHh the Rigki^ou.97 
A layman living in village or town comes to know of 
another householder or son of a houaefiolder^ who lives a 
righteous life, full of Faith, full of virtue, full of liberality* full 
of wisdom, and keeps company with him, can verses with him* 
from such a one full of faith he also leama to be full of faith, 
from such a one full of liberality he alao learns to be full 
of liberality, from such a one full of wisdom he also leama to 
be fuU of wiedo^m. This the Blessed Otre teaches as Friendship 
with the Righteous. 

dnd what rs rightly regub^ed Iwing} 

A layman being aware of the extent of this in- 
cottie lives a frugal life avoiding extravagance and 
niggardliness, secs his income exceeds his expenditiirei 
his incomingB DUt-balance his outgoings in a manner 
that a dealer avoids giving out goods in excess of his 
sales by weighing them in the scales. Thus esti m ating his 
income and his expenditure he lives a life of moderation 
avoiding the extremea of being prodiga] and parsimonious, 
resulting in an increase of income over expenditure. For if a 
layman not possessing wealth in abundance lives extravagatatly 
people will speak of him as 'one who eats the kernel of a 
tree, this houceKolder devours up his wealth/ Qn the other 
hai.d one possessing ample means and living a nJggatdlyi 
stingy life, the people will say of him ^this householder goes 
towards his death, as food for his funeral pyre/ Wherefore 
the layman reckoning his income and limiting his expenditure 
regulates his mode of hvSng. Being neither TuggBrdly nor 
extravagant he sees that his income exceeds his outgo and not 
his expenditure his income. Thjp the Blessed One teaches as 
Rightly Regulated Living. 

Tha Blessed One further expomded the lorn channels 
through which wealth acquired by energedc presarvatiou is 
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tost- The four channels are;—UnlH¥ffu] intercourse with 
wotneti, taking intoxicatits, gambling and engaging in dice, 
aaHJciadon with evil friends and evil companions. As a tank 
having four outlets and four inlets loses its water by Having 
its in lets closed and the out lets opened, even so otie loses his 
wealth by dealing with women, addiction to drink, gambling 
and association with evil companions and friends. Four ways 
there are by means of which the wealth earned by energetic 
activity is made to increase. Abstinence from unlawful inter- 
course, abstinence from intoxicants, abstinence from gambling 
and association with good companions and friends-^ by the 
opening of the four in-lets and dosing the out-lets—a tank 
increases its contents by the inflow of rain water. The four 
cHannels abstineirce from women, abstinence from wine, 
abstinence from gambling and conserting with good companions 
and friends—increase the wealth of the householder. 

These the Blessed One taught as the four things that lead 
to the welfare and the happiness of the householder in this 
life. Four things the Blessed One said, "VYAGCHAPAJJA/' 
Thereby that lead to the wcU-bemg and the happiness of the 
householder in lives to come. 

What are the four things^ They are (5) The Blessing of 
Faith (Saddhlsampada), (6) The Slessing of Virtue (Silasaro- 
pada), (7) The Blessing of Liberality {Cigasampada), (8) Tbe 
Blessing of Wisdom {PanrUsampada). 

What is ihe Bleuing of Faith t 

The householder who is faithful reposes his trust in the all- 
knowing wisdom nf the Blessed One, believe that He is the 
All Knowing, the Exalted, the Awakened, the Perfect, the 
Blessed One, the Teacher of Nirvana and the Law. the Petfect 
Guide whom he wishes for his guidance. This is the "Bicssint 
of Fatthv“ 

VF/iaJ h the Bhssing of Virhie} 

The layman who kills not the meanest thing on the earth 
takes not by greed, force or fraud, that which is not hi, own! 
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bflara not false iyiltie#3, alandeia not, not UeiTp avoids drugs 
and diinlc that steals away his witSp commits not sins of the 
Hesb—such a ooc reaps the Blessings of Virtue. 

IVAai ts lAe Bie^sing of Lib^raUiy7 
The layman who is free from miserliness gives freely to 
those who need and to those who ask of him. Who is pure- 
minded, charitably disposed and delights in charity and lavish 
in the distribution of alms^ such a one reaps the Blessing of 
Liberal I i ty. 

What is the Blessing of Wisdom ? 

The layman who thinks rightly^ arrives at and feels con¬ 
vinced of the impermanence of all things through analysis and 
logical process of leasoning, strives steadfastly for the destruc¬ 
tion of 111. Such a one reaps the Biesaing of Wisdom. TTiese 
are the four things that are conducive to the happiness and 
well-being of the householder in lives to come. 

E, S. Jayasinha. 


*THE tIKKNOWW CO-FOUNDERS OF BUDDHISM" 

For nearly 2500 years nobody disputed that the Taths.gata 
Was the Promulgator of the Dhamma. The hostile Brahmans 
did not dispute the claim of the Buddha as the Founder of the 
Sasatia. For the first time Caroline Rhys Davids has come for¬ 
ward to say that the Dhamma ia not the work af the Buddha 
but of "monks." Her nature when speaking of the Btiddha is 
that of an inveterate foe. Not even Sarthelemy St. Hilaire 
used such discourteous words when speaking of the Lord of 
Compassion as now used by Caroline Rhyp Davids, Her 
teacher the late Dr. Rhya Davida started the Pali Text Society 
rn 1881 to disaeTTLiriate the teachings of the Great Teacher among 
the people of the West. After his death Caroline Rhys Davida 
has nssumed the position of a virvleot critic. In Magazinefi and 
newspaper articles she is making use of her Pali knowledge 
to prejudice the minds nf people who are sympathetic to 
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Buiidhisin. In her article in the Joumat of (fte Pali Text Society 
far \92?, she has contributed a virulently worded article ottack- 
ing the Dhamma. In the Journal of the /io£/n/ j4^ia^ic SocfVty 
for April 1927 her article under the above named title is an 
attack on the Lord Buddha, t quote a few passages to show 
how hostile she is to our holy religiDn. She ia perhaps trying 
to get the good will of the Christian clergy by her malicious 
attacks against the Dharmapisada. Like Sunakkhatta who 
went from place to place vilifying the Lord in Vesali Caroline 
Rhys Davidsj who owes all her popularity among the Buddhists 
for the work she had done for nearly 30 years by her transla' 
tions of several Pah works into Elnglish, now is on the war 
path. We are sincerely sorry that a gifted woman like her has 
become an open enemy of the Good Law* 

The article in the R. A. S. Journal contains 14 pages of 
about 4760 words full of irrelevant matlerp hut gufficient to 
show to the unsympalhelic her hostility to Buddhism. There 
are 27 long paragraph^ wberefn she attacks the Buddha^ 
Assaji« Sariputla, HinaySna Buddhism, Maha Kappina etc. 
She is most inconsistent in her views for in her two articles 
ahe has attempted to show that the West has nothing to learn 
from the Dhamma. She seems to have an excessive abundance 
of hatred towards the BhTkkhua, whom she attacks under the 
nomenclature of monks : but for whom there would have been 
no Pali Text Society. The world would have lost the Word 
of the Great Compassionate Tsthagata but for the devotion 
of the Older of StrUialeae yellow-robed seinliy Bhtkkhus which 
flourished In Ceylon 3(K) years before the birth of Christianity, 
Caroline Rhys Davids accuses the ** monks" of having "sup- 
presged" much of the narrative, and haft the impudence to 
think that the Lord had not the lernis to express His 
thoutditi ; and with an abundance of het ego says **l dismisi 
the later etnbtOTdrrcd tradition"* like the black jackal who 
wanted to emulate the lion. In the fifth paragraph ci^ntaimng 
34 lines ahe gives the knock out blow to monkdom. She says 
been built up a literature composed by monks, compiled 
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by monk*, compiled For monk* etc/* Then *hc goes at the 
"men” in India, Ceylon and Burma, and iella her readera that 
what we have in the Pitalca* are the compilation* of these men. 
Therefore the Pitakaa are not genuine. In the flth para con¬ 
taining 17 lines, she says... “We have lost sight, we have 
never have had sight, of the man Catama..,..- In die lOt ^ 
she attacks Assaji and Siriputta, the latter ”a student disgiwtled 
with hi* own teacher, a noted dialectitian.” In the 13th para 
she says “Now he (Buddha) had no fit word* here t no worf 
for 'will* and a very cramped word for 
14th para she says that Saripulta '‘meet# his Friend Assap, 
Sariputta had never met A*aaji hefnre. and seeing for the first 
time the radiant countenance of the Thera, he inquned who 
he was and what teaching doe* he follow. What are we to 
think oF a woTTian, whose wisdom h mtasiured by t e ttl e o 

dvmgula panni (Samyutta, Bhikkhuni Samyutta) insulting the 
Feelings oF millions of people who take refuge in the Lord 
Buddha. The article is too long to be quoted, and the price 
oF a cony of the R. A. S. journal is 15 shilllngB. Writing oF 
the great Arbal Kappina she *ay* "almost he seems to be 
smiling now at this feeble raking in the mouldering dust oF 
the nast. this little hook-nosed pagan, who in his verses -how* 

M little acquamtance with the Message of the Way... bhe 
has utterly Failed to understand the sublime teaching given by 
the Arhat to the Bhikkhunis- 

In a previous communication she has suegesled to bury 
the Pali works. European subscribers are disconrinmng the.r 
subscriptions to the P. T. S. She thereFore think* to «reure 
help From Ceyjon Buddhists, and with that expe^tion she 
writes "The gift which Ceylon has been giving to the 
a gift which she may yet help us to contp)etr—iS the giFt of a 
world literature, a literature, in which mankind can learn the 
HISTORY of a lelision. In that Pali literature men can see 
bow an oridnally Inaphed message, born under llmitarion* jrf 
time and space, yet needed by the whole world when tbe right 
moment of growth is reached, grow* and eypands, become* 
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fixed and formulated^ and SO brings with it down stream 
of the ages the limltadoRs of youth. The earth, welded 
nummalty in great part to other great religious growths oF later 
date, has ^et io Jeflm the lesson Pati literahire maii^ ?o 
(each ft. The machinery, the vehicle that helped to bear the 
original message down the atfeam t —this the literature shows 
as a thing of the past, Hngedng hoary, to be let go^ as was the 
Raft of the Buddhist parable. The meBsage beloni^ to the 
things eternally true:—^that man Is wayfarer through many 
wetlds many times over in the world'way to the End+ to the 
being utterly welL 

Viewed in this light, it Is verily a world-gift which Ceylon 
is giving, and mey yet aid to c omplete gjvmg the world- 
There is aliio the gift, in this old ISteratUi'e^ of showing a phase 
of great interest in the growth of s language^ Lei Ceylon not 
will the welfare of Ceylon only. Let her nol will the welfare 
of fhe Empire only. Let Ceylon will the welfare of the world. 
Let her speak by her scriptures lo the world. Let her help 
us to do eD./*' 

Ceylon helped the world long before the birth oF Christianity 
and of the British Empire, The great Arhat Mahinda trans¬ 
planted the original teachings of ihr Lord of the World 2230 
years ago from the bfrth place of the Lord. Ceylon a hundred 
years before the birth of the Nazarene preserved them 
by committing the Word into writing. Ceylon preserved 
abo the commentaries which were translated into Sinhalese, 
and when India lost them, Buddhaghosa was sent to Ceylon 
by his great Teacher to have them translated into Pali, and 
to that illustrious Brahman proFessor of Patan|aLi, the world 
DWM the piocious commentaries in Pali. Ceylon gave these 
BCTTiptUJCB lo Burma, Siam. Cambodia and Arakan. and Osylon 
being the Dhammadipa, her chadren know whal is best to he 
done. !t is the Emopean followers of the Semitic barbarism 
that destroyed the aesthetic civilization of the Land of 
Dbamiaa. 

The Simon Hewavitame Beqaest U publi*hins the priM- 
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less commenlSKes. and later an tlie Pali Texts of the Pitaka* 
both in Sinhalese and EJevanagri chars^tera would be published. 

Wc hope Carolbe Rhys Davids will not abuse the holy 
Arhata who had bequeathed this wondrous literature, which 
has given her a place of honom because of her services there¬ 
to. It is base IriBtatihjde to dishonour the memoiy of the 
illustrious and holy Men who had bequeathed this iimnortal 
legacy. 

The Anacarka Dharmapala. 
London Buddhist Hd. Quailcis. 


LAff OF KARMA AND THE THEORY OF RE-INCARMATION 

A still greater task l&y witli Itsscn. 

islic doctrine, wbich presupposed an individual agents which 
persisted throughout eternity. Instead of letting one s own 
mind biood over origin JBind creation, Buddha cut dehljerationi 
short p by putting before the mind of his pupils a fact of every¬ 
day ocemrunce—suffering, and the removal of the cause of 
suffexing. in spite of the newneM of the doctrine, the minds 
of his disciples were already prepared^ and we have several hints 
Ln the Upanishads, which point out, or are lending towards 
Buddha^* conception. The cosmical effect of the duly per¬ 
formed sacrifice was rooted deeply m the Brahtnanical writers 
who Were, perhaps unconsciously, speaking of the cosmicaJ 
sacrifice. No doubt, karma as ehain of causation was rai^d 
by Buddha to a kind of hypostasised divinity ^ The Indian mind 
was always Indined to comptehend eternity as a continuous 
motion, and Oldenburg's surmise that there eitats a similarity 
of the trend of thought* Brahmanic and Buddhistic, is not with¬ 
out foundation. Both regard work and release as two things 
excluding each other, and both aim at liberation from the 
world, no matter how different the views they might hold as to 
the metaphysical postulates of existence. 

The Buddhists, by resolving living beings into a number of 
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elements called dh&mmi!,a^ which ptssssss no permanent exist¬ 
ence, destroyed individuality aa a cotisdous factor, which is 
the sum—total of these dements. Buddha knew perfectly weU 
that the root oF Karma lies in our Egoic comciousuess which is 
based on craving and that the annihilatioii df the latter 
freedom from ignorance, pain and sorrow. 

The fundamental conception of Buddhism is. that Karma 
acts as an universal cause and a mere vehicle or inatmmenL 
through which life (consisting of aggregates of subtle or gross 
elements) ia manifested. Early Buddhist thinkers were aware, 
that there was a moral law reigning supreme in th* universe— 
DHARMA—and that the task of human beings consisted in 
the perception of the eternd truth of suffering, due to pleasure- 
pain principle p and in the discovery of the Path whereby it may 
be overcome. This moral order in the universe wai not con¬ 
ceived as a force imposed from outside p but more like an 
infinite web that living cFeahires themselves are weaving. (Cf, 
Dialogues of Buddha, III, 167). In this way^ men and things 
are mere names for duration in which siirular lortris continue p 
the present life-cycle the redecdon of the past cycle. Despite 
the similarity between western nadon of heredity and karma, 
we must-be careful In drawing conclusions. According to the 
Buddhis view, between karma and rchirth-consclousneas, is 
one condition of cause and effect; between senfiation and 
desire Is a connection of effect and cause ^ and between exist¬ 
ence and births a connection of cause and elfcct^ Consequently, 
the wheel of existence haa three connections of cause and effect, 
and of cause and a predecessor^ 

Considered philosophicaOy. Buddha avoided two eilremea 
to be found In some of the systems of Indian thought, namelyp 
the d<icErine of the absolute Being and the negation of Being. 
He preached the Middle Way, or the doctrine of becoming 
by way of cause. If we compare hia teaching with the Hegelian 
ayatem of thought, we find that in the latter the apparent con¬ 
tradiction of being and non-being is reaolved into creative 
becoming, A being becomea, is determined, defined. But for 
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Hegel m. detenmncd or finite being sheltbes mto the infinite» 
the finite b infinite, aince nothing preventa our thought from 
Eiacrlbing it limits. Thia new contradiction b solved in the idea 
of individuBiity, which is the unity of the finite with the mfinite. 
Buddha admitted the first i.e, becoming, but denied the latter 
viz. mdividuality « Buddha saw only that the world, atifica and 
dbappeajs without acknowledging a conscious subjecl who is 
aware of that process. The Buddhist doctrine, although via 
negative^ In the truest sense m positive. Our matter moidded 
forms of thought arc the really negative things. The mind, 
in thinking of any particular things gives itself to that thingn 
and so belongs to it, or is identified with it. In utterly ceasing 
to belong to Itself it ceases to have any self-consciousness and 
goes into Nirvana, no matter how we might concieve this final 
state. However* it was the task of hus later followers to 
elaborate his teaching philosophically, and to supply it with a 
mctaphyeical basb^ in this way we realise the more greatness 
of Buddhab teaching and hia purpose for the world. 

Froin Kanria and reincarnation, thesis by Professor Paul 
Yevtic approved by London University for doctorate. 


OUR HUMOURISTS 
By J. Vijayatunga 

In the course of an interview, the London correspondent 
of the Ceyfon Daitg JVeara has asked the Bishop of London* 
Dr. Winnington-Ingram, who vbked Ceylon in the course of 
hb recent world tour, “Have you any remarks to make on the 
revival of Buddhism in recent years and the effect of its impact 
upon the Christian faith 7“ 

'The Bishop paused and then said ’With a little more deli¬ 
beration ; “1 don’t want to say anythirig to hurt the fcelmgs 

of my Buddhist friends in Ceylon, but I did not gather the 
impression that Buddhism is a growing force either m that 
country or in japan. It seems to me to be incompetent to 
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deal with the evils of great cities, and 1 rather think that ♦•hia 
is the opinion of a good many Buddhists themselves/' ' (The 
Cejirfon Daily Nett)*, ianuary 5, t928.) 

Now wliat are we to reply to a statement like this I If 
the speaker Ixad been an irresponsible tourist or a commercial 
traveller we would have retorted that it was downright cheek. 
As it is the e!dedy. broad minded learned Doctor, the Bishop 
of London, who is speaking, we could only say that the good 
Bishop is trying to be humorous. For if all that 
Mayos, and subsciipboa-collecting heathcn'^saviours, say of 
the Elast is meant seriously, and if it all is taken seriously by 
then, not even an army of a nullion publicity 
agents on our side, could counter act the mischieL Seventy-five 
per cent, of all that is published in the monthlies, weeklies, 
dailies, throughout world, seventy-five per cent, of what the 
cinemas have to show us, all depict to us the strife, crime, 
and irreligion that is dominant in the Christian countries to-day. 
By the side of this seventy-five per cent, there is a twenty 
per cent, of villification and misrepresentation of the Asiatics 
in particular and the colored people in general. The remain, 
mg five per cent, only of this puhlicity-service may be taken 
as having been meant to benefit civilisation as a whole. Yet 
paradox of paradoxes 1 the twenty per cent, of the deliberate 
nasrepresentatlon of us is what glares on the eyes of the 
Westerner, and not the seventy-five per cent, of the news 
about the disorder within his own house. The mote in the 
other man's eye always and not the beam in one** own. What 
ehc cat! the sane man do but treat the whole thing as a joke 
Yes, except now and then when a Mayo or a Bishop says 
things that are coiculaterf mih pmc&mn m harm, and harm 
us mcakulably^ And so 1 request the learned Bishop to chew 
over what I have got to present him now. Hardly any com- 
inaits are needed: 


Bishop Qiarles H. Brent, who presided ove, the WoHd 

Lausanne, i„ August 

1927. sard, Chr«tendom must «rt its hou» b order, before 
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it futther infecta tlie East witk sectaTianiam.'* Ha ia Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Western New York. 

F, E. Skinner, Secretary, bitematiDna] Bible Smdents* 
Assodation (Indian Branch), wrtles to the Ceylon Observer on 
New Yeors Day, 1920, '"A combination of "Big Bnainess,*^ 
Political intrigue and hypocritical ecclefliaEticLsm is the fiovttn- 
bi^ factor of the world En-day,,„„,** There ia noi a Christian 
nation upon earth. TTiough with p-eat outward show the 
natione have professed to be followers of “The Prince of 
Peace.” their teal god hftg been navnl and mihtaiy strength." 

Roger W, Babson, "the noted statistician and financial 
exFwrt/* addressing the fourteenth Annual Nafional Business 
Conference at Babson Park, Wellesley, said, "that there ti 
to-day in the United Stales an excess of everything except 

relicion.._ All past, present, and future Icgfsiadori cannot 

chanire either the multiolication table or the ten Command- 
mentfl. To have the world recognise this basic fact is the great 
need of 1928." 

jesse RaJnsford Sprague, a business executive tdla us In 
Hcjrj&cr^s Magetzine how the Religion is rTegtaded to serve 
puch purposes 3 a adverdairiig and mcreTising the gales of. ships, 
Bhoe-atringg, bridges, beads, incubatora, and insurance. The 
cute Yankee even on the look-out for novelty saw that there 
were many texta in the Testaments that could be used for 
adverdaing his wares. The Lferarn tells ua that the 

Metropolitan Caaualty luaurance Cjompany of New York has 
recently issued a handsome illustrated booklet entitled, 'Moses. 
Persuader of Men,' with an introduction written by S. Parkes 
Odman, D,D.. LL.D, The work waa meant to infuse more 
pep into the Company's salesmen. It is said to begin like this; 
^Moses was one of the greatest aiplesmen and real-estate 
promotera that ever lived.^ And ao on- If this land of thing 
ia meant to apiritualiae Business we have notKm" but praise. 
But anybody can see the ignoble motive behind the work. 
Imagine n rnealy^monthed aaleamsn coming to you to sell a new 
Hair-Ionic and boosting it up with ^fuotHtions from the Sermon 
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qh the Mount I That ia the only use the Weat hat for 
religion I I ! 

Sir A. Maurice Low, writing to the Morning Potf on 

Lawletanea^ in America saya that there are fifty-four Crime 
Comuiiasiuna In that country ‘"but I have been unable to I earn 
that so far they have succeeded in measurably reducing crime 
in the United States or that the murder rate has been percep¬ 
tibly lowered 

According to Sir Low, who quotes a Mr. Veiller, the 
following figures show the number of homicides in the U, S, A. 
for the yea Hi marked agBitiEi them :— 

1922 ... 9,500 persona. 

1923 ... 10.000 

I9Z4 ... tLOQO ,, 

1926 it is cstiHiatiecl tti&k 12^000 persons w^ie 

]t was not so veiy Ion* ago that the world was shocked 
to hear of those youthful fiends, sons of miUionatrcB. Loeh 
and. 1 forget the name of his fellow-fiend, (Leopold, 1 think, 
it was,! who are now serving ‘life' for the ghastly murder of a 
fellow youth, whom these two killed just for fun as [ believe 
they remarked aherwards. 

"Why have 1 given so many facts about the U. S, A. 
BecatJsc the London Bishop speaks of Christianity being 
compe/enf to deal with the evils of great cities. There are 
no greater cities than in ‘those United States-’ And hadn’t 
the good Bishop feel better concerned about his cousins than 
about the outlandish Ceylonese? Further, nothing need be 
said about Europe *0 long as people can remember the 
ghastliness of the 1914—1918 War. [t is now established 
beyond doubt that the War was not at alt a War for Peace or 
Principles but that it was a War for aggrandisement, selfish 
beyond ad dteams of avarice, and planned and prepared and 
precipitated with equal relish by every Power concerned. 
Not a sin^e mother’s son ii can now he asserted went to that 
war with full knowledge of what it was alt for, and it is to be 
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believed whetber a dngle mother^i aon of them were^ when 
they were once ‘at the front" not literally fuddled with diinkp 
before the ‘heroic dash/ How many Chriatians tried to pre¬ 
vent that wholesale bestiali&m^ and wha± their fates were, are 
well-known. If any of my readers have yet any doubts about 
the War, there is a pleasant book caUed 'War a^inst Wa/ 
published by Ernst Friedrich^ Parochialstrafe 29, Berlin C.2, 
which they ought to see^ These same Bi&hopg blessed that 
war and even at this moment they aie giving their silent 
approval for the bellicose pTeparations that are going on all 
around them. [ think the eutll of the war is enough to shame 
any Christian for a century more but if the learned Bishop 
wants facta and figures about the evil of hia own cities he will 
get them in plenty in hk morning paper. Ceylon has no great 
cities. There is only Colomboi aspiring hard to that distinc¬ 
tion, but the aspiration it is to be fervently hoped will be 
smothered before long. Ab what a poor rivalry ours is with 
your great cities 1 la it not, Sir Bishop 7 

L VlJAYATUNCA. 


CONGRESS OF BUDDHIST ASSOCUTIONS OF CEYLON 

In the sacred city of Anuradhapura+ the permanent home 
of the Buddhists amidst surroundings, noble and inspiring 
with the stupendous dagobas rising majesticatly on every side^ 
the delegates of the Various Buddhist Associatiorti throughout 
the Island gathered together last Saturday for the purpose of 
holding their Annual Congress. It was but fitting that 
Anuradhapuro should have been chosen by the Congress as 
the venue of its deliberatiotis even so late as the ninth year 
of its existence. 

The aflemooii train reaching AnuradhapUra brought practi¬ 
cally all the delegates who received a warm welcome at the 
station from the members of the Reception Committee headed 
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by Mr, P- B, BulankulmDC, the Chairman, The dete^t«B 
were all conveyed in motor buses and cars to several bungalows 
along sacred road, left at their diipossal by their respective 
occupants. Shortly after five In the evening the delegates all 
assembled at the Ruanwelbaya premises from where they 
marched in procession to the Sacred Bo-tree. The perahera 
was dignified, solemn and impressive ; a party of fCondyen 
danceiB and a band of national musicians led the way anc 
immediately next came the President-elect of Congress^ Mr. 
A. F-. Molamure, clad in a siniple but nevertheless the most 
fitting costume for the occasion—a white coat^ shirt and cloth, 
his hands held a tray of lotus flowers reverently above his 
forehead : the out-going President, Mr, M* H. Jayatilaka and 
Mr, W. A. de Silva, who was very largely responsible for the 
entertainment of tbe delegates and an ex-Presidenl himself, 
were on either side of Mr, Molamure ; the other delegates 
followed* On reaching the Bo-tree they were met by the 
Incumbent Thero and other Bhikhhus. After the offering of 
Ho WOTS and other customary ritual, the assembly listened to 
on inspiring germon by one of the Bhiklthus, A pohnn pfni^erma 
followed after which the delegates dispersed and re-assembled 
at the Mahn Bodhi School for dinner. 

Sessions Open 

With the dawn of Christmas, the delegates were making 
preparations to go to the SittampalBui Hall where Congress 
met in open session and by eight o'clock the delegates were 
all assembled. Proceedings commenced with pans/f adminis¬ 
tered by Karannagoda Gunaratana Thero who also dtbvered 
an exhortation to the delegateg. Mr, P, B, Bulankulame, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, next formally welcomed 
the delegates and Invited Mr, A. F, Molamure to occupy the 
Presidential Chair, Mr. Molamure then delivered his addresa 
after which the resolutions on the agenda were discusged. At 
one o clock Congress adjourned for lunch and by then two 
out of the three teaoludons had been discussed and passed. 
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Garden Party at Sravasti 

In iKe evening the dekgaleB visited S.av^ti E^i^te where 
Mr. and Mm. W. A. dc SiWa w«e "At Home to them 

Qiule an enjoyable lime wb* apent by t em. ro . , f ^ 

of Batticaloa, an acrobat of no mean ^knt provrded dehgh^ 
entertainment to the visitora who left the eatate cmte after 

dusk. , 

At 9 P.M. the delegates heated the Annradhapiua public 
to an aaaorted progmmine of music lor which I 

Jinendmdaaa was mainly responsible. Sev«^ «cncs 
play entitled • Dulugemunu" were staged ar^ M- ‘ 

who flUed the principal role was ' 

Rajah Hewavitame's "Minstrel Troupe from Baredona fcep 
the house in roam of laughter. The entertammerrt WM ^der 
the patronage of Mr. and Mrs. P. B. Bulankulame and m a«l 
of tho MahatKjdhi School. 

On Monday morning the day's progranune commenced very 
early with a pilgrimage to the Atcma^h<^a the eight sacred 
places within the city and at 10-30 the delegates a^bW 
again to discuss the lemaining resolutions on the ^enda_ 1 

election of ofEce-bearem for the ne*t . 

Secretaries' Report for the last year conduded die heavier s 

of the programme. 

The Tennis, Billiards and Draughts Tournaments which 
were also brought to a dose on Monday afternoon and w.^ 
die Annual Athletic Sports Meet held in the ^pWde m the 
evening, the Ninth Annual Session of the All-Ceylon Congress 
of Buddhist Associations terminated, 

Cei/fon fwfepcndetit. 




TOLERANCE AND COMPROMISE 


It IS ^necessary to consitfw in thia paper any Each matters 
aa the tolerance ol the tmmoraJ events of life, many of whicK 
we now inevitable and more economically endured; nor do 
propose to refer to any of tbe numerous compromises that 
are constantly occurntiE in business and also are without moral 
a^ificance. 1 wish rather to draw your attention to some of 
the graver aspects of life, where toiemnee and compromise 
constantly interwoven, and constantly thought of As 
f'ope on one occasion pithily summed ul> the situation 

Vi« li , mnnaier of «o tlahtful rai<m, 

A< lo ba Katad ni»d« hnt to be bccii; 

Yet Men h» cit familiar with her 
We E»l endure, itien pity, than 


EveryoM remembers the story of the house of Ritmnoni 
In thu, thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my 
master goeth into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and 
he leaneth on my hand, and 1 bow myself in ihe house of 
ammon: when I bow myself down b the house of Rimmon, 
^e Urd pardon Ay^rvant b this thing. And he said uoto 

pemitted'^ tJ'sguise of his conversion was to be 

permitted, the compromising position tolerated The trmr,h r 

ntay have though, that more harm would be do^ breot 
filing his new convert to avow than to be silent and T ft 
tbe r^tw to Naaman's own conscience and' some'^lator 
op^rtumty ; but certainly the evasive benediction sounds veTy 

don’L" ““C^esS'^in 

from voluntary dissimulation and from ind^T. j 'Jhision. 

« r/' „ mdojcnce and ousilln- 

nimity. (Compromise, 2nd ed., p. 3.) PmiUa 


tolerance and compromise 


Bl 

Anothc:r in^tBiice ii> the sphere of poUtict iw to be found 
m our own State. The Toleration Act was pBised to enable 
any person to select and exercise liis own mode of worship 
and faith without State interference. It was an inaincere com- 
promisie Wltjl public preEsnre i for the Test Act was introduced 
much later, to abolish religious tests for public office. This 
it did not entirely do^—cerlaiiily not as regards the monarchy. 
Following the ancient practice of the State, many religiDUS 
bodies are still as Intolerant as they can succeed bi being. I 
very well rernemheiT a Roman Catholic priest of aome position 
complaining to me of the bigotry and intolerance of a certain 
official of the Protestant Church. I could not repress a smile. 
My friend thcrcuiwn remarked. *’Of coursep we never profess 
tolerance ; it b not our way." 

The early Western Church was. perhaps, the brgest 
instance of compromiae the world has ever witnessed ; indeed, 
as its canonical scriptures show* it is itself a colossal compro¬ 
mise, It pursued the estremely poKtlc plan of including a 
variety of beliefs—many of them gufficiently contradictory—and 
explaining "spiritually' the more obvious differencEs, As to 
the heathen gods^ where necesaary it canonised them. Even the 
Lord Buddha makes an appearance In the Calendar as St, 
Bailaam and St, Josaphat. There can be but one opinion 
about such practices. The excuse that Ka* been made to me 
is. Whatever else were they to do ? 

The gradual progress of civil liberty has rendered possible 
the growth of experimental science. The d'seoveries of science 
have shown what a large amount of religious dogma is uUeriy 
inconsistent with the truth as we find it. Thereupon, religion 
hai to defend it by the authority of some supposed external 
power, itself the creation of dogma ; to explain the various 
conbra dictions by compromising on a spiritual intetpretation, 
or by dropping the genuineness or authenticity of the document. 
All of theae processes are very difficult ; because the Church 
at once appears as an advocate of something that is not the 
truth, nr at least of tolerating systematic inalncerity. The last 
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of her members to acquire bberty of investigation are its 
leacbersp because they are bed in their early days by the 
formulae of tbcir ordinatioii. A young man in a state of com- 
paradve ignorance ba* to declare when taking deacon's orders 
that he *^unfeignedly believes all the canonical scripturea of the 
Old and New Testcimcntfl/' when in fact he does not personally 
admit certain important parte of them at all the rmraclee) 

and others only with large resorvationa. * Ja a religious minieter 
justified in publicly stating every week at least that he personally 
believes in certain events {s.g., the Rc^rrection) as having 
actually occurred when if individually approached he declares 
his statcinent to be untrue p and that he was merely potting 
forward the "mind of the Church"? 

All these are very practical questions^ The very fact that 
they can be asked is a sad indication of the imperfect advance 
that the cult of sincerity has made in the Western mind. 

Let tne take a very recent instance :■ — * 

"My own belief is this: (I) I accept the Nicene &eed. 
(2) At once 1 distinguish — I mentaUy shift the emphasis more 
and more on to the great spiritiial aMnnatJons of that venerable 
oymbo], away from the detailed historical affirmations; (3) 
because the spiKtual affumations (e.g.j '1 believe in one God + 
H , and in one Lord Jesus Christ . . , being of one substance 
with the Father . . . and i believe in the Holy Ghost . , . and 
I believe in one Catholick and Apostolick Church') appear to 
me to be the proper and sure exorcises, and to be based on the 
inward expenencep of the common Christian consciousness ; 
whereas the detailed historical affirmations (e.g.^ 'He suffered 
and was huriedi and the thifti doy He rose again a cco rding 
to the Scriptures* and ascended into Heaven') literally inter¬ 
preted, atand on the authority, and flo to speak, at the mercy, 
of a small band of drained historical scholars. (4) This distinc¬ 
tion obtains, in my judgment, even in the case of the central 
doctrinep viz., between (a) the spiritual affirmation of the Incar- 

/oamof, 1914, p. 54^. 
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1. k nrl and (b) on oihet hand, the historical 

■:sT#^=ss 

he anawersr I do bcU -nB-J that the ffsiners of this 

Can it be fo* a moment *uppo Nicene Creed 

qtiestion intended tho l^thw confess* « 

to be doubly conai . | ^ xnteUigent lad il 

WhM would •“ *' aiScOlM. il. ooy 0*" 

wliu, ot Pop.. Ev.nrb.dy *““5“;;..... .„d 

.„. .!»..« w.y of b.«n»«0"i “ko '^T .r 'holly u"- 

"'r' \:r^Z iToT-yTho. ™b.0.» iu^w 

'oTwo. O, dd. hlod ho. dou. .uch . -!•« j‘--t 

c:srbiiTjr.J:d::»dr.dyouu.... 

f-';r:: 

Li':!? r ™"i.bu..u 

p,o.ch«. d.o Bl.«d On. to. “Il, oo».i«.ol 

P.0PI. ^ .b- b » sTdd J.bould oJ. 

^ lo^.b.r. ^ lb. w.y 

^di b„-au.! “Hi” 1? 

whwbCT b. xujy nol com. o ^ ^ jhciuoon. “bleb 

pi«tenc. of all tbm. poop . i * „ p diaclpl. of the 

,. uauJ end. in the .»« fb'OS bi. Pl«r« " . a 
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Master as long as life endures." He invites Kim and the 
members of the Order to dinner neat day, and speaks to him 
as foUows^his object bcins to give the Buddha only part 
etiquette for the purpose of saving his position—much as nne 
might imagine a bishop apologising in the early days to some 
Wesleyan imiuster for not being q«ite as polite as ho ought. 

f , . . when I am seated in the assembly 1 stretch forth my 
joined palms in salutation, let the venerable GoUma accept 
that from me as a rising tip from my seat. And If when 1 am 
seated m the assembly I take off my turban. Jet the venerable 
olB^ accept that from me as a salutation from my head, 
ao, it when I am in my chariot, I were to get down from the 
c anot to sa ute the venerable Gntama, the surrounders would 
find fault with me, [f then, when mounted on my chariot, 1 
bend do^ low the staff of my goad, let the venerable Gotama 
accept that from me as if I had got down. And if when 
mounted on my chariot. I should wave my hand, let the vener- 

able Gotsms accept that from me as if t had bowed the head 

in aalulation. 

th P compromise to 

horn a difficult po^itJon, 

1 have sornetimes thought that the Master had a habit of 
flnniung internally {Sorfadanda 5urta}. 

'"■y «I'” docbiBM vhid, .11 

Duddhiats will very freely admit:_ 

^mbly. h, win. w,ik 

b. “■ 

.1 f Mceeds all gifts ; the sweetness of 
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"‘This eucUent jewel is found in the Buddha » * * ihe 
Norm * . ^ the AsBembly . . . (Xdla vagga), 

*’For whom ihemc I® no dettre, for the Bhilckhu who hag 
cut olT the Btieam (of existence) and abandoned aU kinds of 
work, there is no pain’’ (AffdirzE^u^^cj^ 37). 

‘‘Why do not the Samanas say one and the Bame thin^^? 
For the truth is one, there Is not a second:, about which one 
mtclligent man might dispute with another intenif^ent man" 
6, 7). 

Here is a passage spoken by the dyrng- Buddha z "In 
whatsoever doctrine and discipline, Subhaddha, the noble 
eightfold path is not found, neither in it is there found a man 
of true aalndmesB of the 6t®l pr of the second or of the third 
or of the fourth degree. And in whatsoever doctrine arid 
discipline^ Subh^ddha, the noble eightfold path is fold, it fnund 
the man of true saindines® of the first and the second and! the 
thh-d and the fourth degree. Now in thi® doc^ine and disci¬ 
pline, Subhaddha, i® found the noble eightfold path, and ki it 
alone, Subhaddha, i® the man of true saindineBs. Void are tlie 
syatema of other teachers—void of tme saints. And in thig 
one, Subhaddha, may the hTethren live the Life that's Right 
(Samrrui), so that the wodd may not be bereft of Arahats" 
(Afahoporim'hbcna 5u/ta. 62). 

Nothing can be clearer or less compromiiing than thig 
pronouncement. It is exactly reptoduced later on in our 
Western Scripture®—*^Neither is there salvation in any Other." 

Let U 3 now pass over two-and-a-half centuries, and lee 
how this teaching affected the great Indian convert King Asoka 
(RocJ^-cuf Edicts (V* Smith). 

'^But it is more than m year since ! joined the Order* and 
have ejierted myself strenuously. During that time, the gods 
who were regarded as true all over India have been shown to 
be untrue. 

'‘Whatsoever, Reverened Sirs, has been said by the Vener¬ 
able Buddira, all of that has been well said. 

*’His Majesty , - . doe®: reverence to men of all sects, 
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whether A*ceti« ot hou-elidder,. by gifts and various fonm of 
«v«rence^ H« Majesty, however, care, rrot so much for 
gifta or external reverence, a, that there should be a growth 
of the essence of the nur.ter m M sects ... the root of thi. 
w lestramt of speech, to wit. a man must not do reverence to 
^ own sect or disparage that of another man without reason 

other people all deserve reverence for one reason or 

same ^ dol *'*^***^ 

®.!T* ** «cts of other people. 

should h -11 

should hear much teaching and hold sound doctrine • 

Even upon the forest folk in his dominions His 

M.«., I,.k. k. ...k. • ■ 

o ) rep«ntuKe ..ould conie upoh Hi. , , .MideMy. Tlwy 

I»VP ««U„ty, „lf.co„i™|. p„.* „k.d, ipyo^M..,- 

liowpvp,, win „« tol.„to ,5ki,m. •niourii 

we^:r™r.r.“rprv:'^^^ =" ‘■k'“ '* 
r ■'« .< t ap™r.hJrcr^ 

a 'V ”'■“ "" 

wn. - T 1>« 

what IB It that made both the Buddha and hi. ... 
uncompromising In their religion? Tk^ , 1“* ®o 

r* •« d» k.™.« ppS, 

one oitm of supreme enlightenment the Buddha had ^ 

unJvetse “face to face *' »Tyd rk- f the 

cosmic truth. Truth ii one th ^ compromise with 

m.r m,« ■ k- ■ of truth 

the law of ^vitelionT' ^^^Ptom\se with 

o/ sect agrees m..h 


t 01-.W. th. ^ ^ — 
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*/ie Caching of (he Buddha is already Buddhism, and requira 
no cDmpromaac ^ the rest is barred from adoption by its inberent 
nature. 

And therefore when an eminent teacher (or even monk) 
auggesta to us that a compromise between ChriBbanity and 
Buddhiam will constitute the religion of the future, it is for ub 
who love the truth to make "riEht effort" and apply the cosmic 
test up to the level of our mEeUigienco — and this* whether in 
doctrine or practice. Whatever may lemain will be found not 
to be a blend or compromia*. Buddhism is not soluble in 
water. 

As to practicei while our Western cult will have to give up 
its msincerities* its mhacIeSp its shows* concerts, dancing 
exhibitions* and its married clergy* as means to holiness, our 
Eastern Wends will have to purify the yellow robe from the taint 
of traffic in charms and mascots^ the reception of money* the 
occasional use of ritual, and not a few other laxities in bhikkhu 
practice. And a reUgioir that is truly cosmic will eventually be 
seen to depend on no bistorical event whatever* 

Here, then* all the difficulties with science come to an end. 
No event, no document, no leaching is sacred, or can in the 
long rtm be the subject of compromiflc. Pure Buddhism. claimB 
to be pure truth, and all of itt and to be attainable by any 
cultivated mind, unflinchingly exercised. Our duty is to give 
it all possible liberty* And if, in any ipven case, we can come 
for the time being to no final decision, let us ever bear in mind 
the golden rule—to leooc off in a position of the feast doubt- 
For those who have net enjoyed the same advantagea, the wise 
and tolerant precept# of Asoka are well woithy of imitation, 
and we can see that his disciplinary measurea were mild for the 
time. He who wa# himBclf the truth and tatight nothing cIbc 
has told us that miracles and the claim of superhuman pKOwera 

i The f^cv. A. W* F. Blunt rtntwi th^ "At pMcnt mit rntjccew, m fai 
aa wc aucc«d, ia tiuil of m- rompraraiie wilh th-^. warU/* Hxi^Epffrt Jo*irrwl, 
JanuBiy, 1914, p. 355. 
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^ouJd be wuh tbe ingest .venrion. And, .s 

moial and rebg,oi« truEh naim«t depend tipo„ dme. we may 
a^e a* unworthy of diacuaaion all queadona as to the 

t '^*’7*'^"' *»* Buddhist delfghts 

r 7*" ''“««We figure of the great Founder, 

rri-t ^* 7 ? " ‘j*e 

Edmund J. Mills. 


BUDDHIST MfSSlON TO MALAY 

A public meedng of Buddhirts for the purpose of consider- 

o« Bhitkhus to preach the ‘ Dhamma** was held yesterday 
altcmoon at Ananda College. 

W E R^' ’^oted to the chair and Mr. 

W. L. Bartian was elected Secretary pro Um. 

Mr. D. E. Ranaainghe, in explaining the object of ih^. 
meeting said that the Prineipa] of the Vidyananda Pidvena 
Veyangoda. and Mr. W. E. Bartian had been requested i J 
out W -onks to Kuak Lumpur to preach BuddW 

tk .1 M,. H S. T. 1 .I 1 . MJ.y. K.d 

3 LT;,;:; t tt" ™“ - 

Hev. Dcnnepitjya Prag^riMaia speakinv iv#. a -j t 
the past but it had now ceased and rk* f l*^ ^ ” 


lulvaiitAjifc. ™^y be tonjult^ with 
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tniLha of the Dhamma. There was now a re-awakened interest 
among Buddhists in that direction and he wished their present 
edorts evcr>' success. 

Rev. Karaputu^ala Dhammaloka said that it had 90 
happened iti the history of the world that It was now left to 
the Sinhalese who were Buddhists to cany the torch of the 
Dhamma to the other parts of the wodd. The preaching of 
the Dhamma was the bestowing of the greateat gift in the 
world. 

The Rev. Heenatiyana DhammalokB said that it was one 
thing to leam the Dhamma and it was another thmg to pro¬ 
claim it to Rnother in such a ttiantier am to convey to him in a 
lucid and eloquent way the exact meaning. They were at 
present accustomed to preach the Dhatnma to their own people 
in Ceylon but not to foreigners and in their proposed endeavour 
they would cncouiiter many difiicultica which the monkm were 
always prepared to meet and to overcome r 

Mr. D. B. jayatilaka said that he came to the meebiig in 
the _hope of hearing that so many monks would be sent to 
ICuala Lumpur in response to the wishes of the Buddhist rcK- 
dents there. Ho had» however^ leamt since that a society was 
to be formed for the purpoac of sending monks to Malaya 
to preach the Dhamma. Buddhist monks should be sent not 
only to Malaya but to other parts of the world also where they 
were needed. That was a great and noble object which 
required a good deal of thought and consideration and for that 
purpose a separate meeting of a more representative character 
should be held. The Principal of the Vidyananda Pirivena 
had promised to send four Buddhist priests and the people of 
ICuala Lumpur were prepared to provide for them and was a 
new sociely needed for that purpose, Tire Mahabodhi Society 
and the Dhattnaduta Sabha at present did such work. The 
preBching of the Dhamma was a duty that had come down 
to the Shihalcse Buddhisti from the afies- In ancient times 
Sinhalese Buddhist monks had preached in China and Japan 
and although there were do refereiMres to them in Siuhaleae 
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books there were references to them in Chines* hooks, ft 
was not only Sinhalese Bhikkhus but even Bhikkimis had 
preached in foreign lands. But they had forgotten their duty 
during the last 300 or 400 years. Not only Malaya but other 
countries such as America and Ceraiany were anxious to learn 
Buddhism from the pure fountain of Ceylon Buddhism. While 
^ they thought of preaching Buddhism in other lands they should 
also try to live as better Buddhists in Ceylon and put into 
practice what they preached. They should not allow that pure 
Buddhism to he only in their books and not in their hearts. 

The Chairman said that it was apparent that only one 
sect of priests had been associated in that work. What they 
should decide now was whether they should send the four 

monks to Malaya along with the delegates whom they expected 
from Maloya. 

Di-. G, P, Malalasekera said that they should decide at 
that meeting to send four Buddhist priests to Kuala Lumpur 
an leave the latter question of aending out misaionadefl not 
only to Malaya but to other parts of the world also to be 
discussed later at a more representative meeting. It was the 

duty of that meeting to wish those monks going out to Malaya 
every Buccen. 

A Committee of about 100 Buddhists with power to add 
to the number was then elected with Mr, W. E. Basdan as 
Swretary, to make the Becewary faeilities for the departure 
of those priests and for their stay in Malaya. 

Ceirfon Daily Newt, 9-1-2S. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Death of Dr, Bunyu Nanjo 

We leam with deep regret the death of Dr. Bunyu Nanjo, 

*^r%r Buddhist Scholar at the ripe old age 

of 79. He was known throughout the world as a scholar of 
vast erudirioti and his catalogue of Chinese Trfpitaka earned 
for him an honourable place among the greatest scholars of his 
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time. Td him Buddhism was not mereljr a ttung of antiquaiian 
interest as to many scholars but a living religion. OF him il 
cQuld be said that he tried to realise in his own life the great 
truths and ideals of Bnddhiam, To be leamed about a faith 
is one thing and to live upto the ideals get up by tt quite a 
different thing. It must be said to the credit of Dr, Nanjo- 
himself an ordained priest of the Nishi Hongwanji^ that be 
was not only a great gebolar but at the $ame time~which to 
certainly the more important fact from oiir point of view—he 
was a doer of the teachings. The Buddhist world is poorer 
to-day by his sad death but the good work he had done will 
always remain an example for future Buddhist scholars to copy- 

May he attaiu the eternal peace of Nihbaiia, 

* * * • 

London Vihaha 

!n OUT last issue we stated that a new site had been bought 
for the proposed Vihara in London. From the latest mail to 
hand we learn that it is situated at 41, GLOUCESTER SHTREET* 
Gloucester Gate. LONDON. N. W. L This is a mere central 
place than the former and is easily accessible to those who 
wish to attend meetings, etc. B. S. office has been 

removed to this place and all correspondence should be 
addressed there. The Vihara work will commence as soon as 
the necessary arrangements are made. We understand that 
the fund started in Ceylon for this purpose now amounts to 
Rs. 23,000/., 

* # * « 

AcTTVmES AT THE CALCUTTA VlHARA. 

The following lecture* were delivered at the Vihara Hall 
duiiiig January:—(1) Some Indian Problems by Swami 
Sachidananda Saraswati, (2) The goal of Life by Swarm 
Sachidananda Saraswati, (3) Future Religion of India by Swami 

Sachidananda Saraswati. 

* * * « 

Buddhism en Slam 

In the course of an interesting article in the January issue 
of the Modem Review Dt- Suniti Kumar Chatterjee writes :— 
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“TTie most heaxtemn^ thing m Siam id Uic grrat vitality of the 
BuddhiAt religiDEi there, [t u stSl a living force. Its priest¬ 
hood etiil produce! learned meix. It is tolerant^ and by its 
veiy toleratiioii [t solteng inlolefant creeds that have been 
allowed to settle within its borders. Young Siamese are proud 
of their religion and its philosophy, Jt is common practice for 
young men of the intellectual and Anitocratin daBsea to live 
for some months, even years, in a monaBtery, following the 
manastic Life and its aapirations for mental calm, and then 
come out into the wodd, sort of purified for the stm^les of 
life by the age-old discipline of the Vihara which seeks to hdp 
man to curb and quell the distractiiig luats of the flesh and 
finally to annihilate his own ego-cDnsciousnesa, I met some 
auch young men-bright intellectual faces, with a certain aircst- 
ing expresfiton of benignity and serioumess which certainly 
Was an index of jhe inner spirit, for which one could not hut 
have great respect : young men who had put some years of 
study in Germany, England and America. In recent years, 
there have been cases of young princes and scions of the 
nobility voluntarily turning monks and they at least show that 
the old ideals are still potent factors in the life nf the people, 
and that Idealistic Prince Siddhartha has not yet abandoned 
tfiii world entirely/* 


Japanese Response to Indj^n Appeal 

We ere glad to Icam from the Yoimg East that the appeal 
which the Maha Bodhi Society sent to Japan for financial aid 
has had a ready response from the Btiddhiate. The Young 
East writes:— 

In Vol, II No. h of the Young Eos* an appeal to 
Japanese Buddhists from the Moha Bodhi Society of Calcutta 
waa published. In that appeal the Maha Bodhi Society asked 
for help to a commendable plan it cherishes of calahlishing a 
Buddhist University and a Viham at Saroath, where Lord 
Buddha, shortly after hts attaiiunent of supreme enlightenment. 
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preached his feat aennon to the fire aacedcs, The Youne Eaat 
BTiBitged to have this appeal iranilated into Japanese and 
published in the Chm^ni Nippo, a daily paper published in 
Kyoto in the interest of Buddhiaiti, We are glnd to note that 
it has had instant responses, the following conlributiona having 
been made ao fa?:—Rev. Tcniyu Yamane Yen 50.00, Mrs. 
Oiika Oda Yen 15,00. Shido Dojin Yen 10.00, Anonymous 
Yen lO.OOi Total BShOOs 

hopo to receive rnore contributions from cmr readers. 

• * • • 

Saiinath M. B, Free ScHOOt 

The Free Elementary School at Ssmath which wna dosed 
for several years has been restarted lately. A teacher with 
qualihcations for teaching has been appointed and the numhet 
of boys attending the classes is 12 at present. It is eapected 
that more would join in the near future. 


BOOK REVIEW 

La Sagcuc Du Bouddha e( lo Sdence Du Bon hear By 
Dr. Edmond fsnord, Les Edifiona de la Raouf 
Extrime-Aaia, Saigon, 1927. 

Much has been wiiUen by the Western scholaTS on 
Buddhist Philosophy in general. But we are still m the dark as 
to the real nature of the Buddhist pKiloflophy prevailing in 
Indo-China. Since the foundation of the French School at 
Hanoi, the French savants are trying their best to throw Hg t 
on the history nf Buddhism in Indo-CKina, The Review o 
Extreme- Asie, Saigon is also publishing interesring monographs 
on this phase of Buddhism in Indo-China, 

The book under review—Ea Sogesse da Booddfiii af fe 
Sefence du Bonfteur is a valuable addition to the Bud^ 
philosophical Iharatore in Indo-China. The icudmr Eh. Ednwwd 
isnard Is a weU-lcnown writer on Buddhism and has 

made his mark in the lilcr-iy field. His fomter hook-^W«f«« 

6 
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Des Principates S^ds Du Boaddhisme En ExiHmc-Oricni gives 
an account of the principal Buddhiat secta in the extreme orient 
and 1$ a welcome addirion to the hittoiy of Buddhist Sect*. 

The booh opens with a chapter on the way of Ignorance. 
It is followed by another entitled—L'eofi. Iti the thud chapter, 
the writer discusses the three cKaractriatics of the world of 
relation, vii.^ (I) Sabbe Sankharl Anicca (2) Sabbe Sankhari 
[^ukkhi (3) Sabbe Sankhara Anatt^, Other rernaining chapters 
are also very ilium mati ng. 

The book will be read with interest by all lovers of 
Buddhism, specially by Buddhists of all parts of the World, 
Students of comparative religion would also find a mine of 
information in this book. We congratulate Eh-, Isnard iii his 
performance^ 

Phanindra Nath Bose, 

^ We acknowledge with thanb receipt of the following 
books for review :^Who s who in Mysticism by C. Hartmann ; 
The Crosa in the Crucible by Mr. S. Haidar j Archmologica] 
Survey Report No. 31 ; We have also received beautifully 
printed calendars for 1928 from the Globe Nursery. Calcutta. 
S. K, Lahiri & Co„ Messrs, Chose Bros, Calcutta and Measr*. 
Luzac fit Co,, London. 


Hindu Mysttcism By S. N, Das Cl-pta, M.A.. Ph.D. 

A book entitled Hindu Myaticism hag been Just pnblisbcd 
by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, and London, The 
brochure under notice contains six lectures delivered by 
Professor S N- Das Gupta, M.A, Ph,D. of d.e Presidency 
College. Calcutta, m connection with the N. W. Harris Lecture 

t'"" eenerogily of 

Mr. Normal Wait Harris of Chicago. The purpose of the 
lecture foundation as expressed by the donor is "to stimulate 
-cientific result, of the highest type and to bring the results of 
such reseani before the student, and friends of the North 
Western Unrversrty and through them to the world ” The fol 
lowing are the subjects of the lectures Sacrificial Mysticism 
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(2) Upanishad m/sdeiraip (3) Yoga mysticiam, (4) Buddliut 
myaticism, (5) Qaadcal^ forms of devotional tnysticiam, {h) 
Popular fgrma of devotional mysticisin. 

llie term myaticism is alwayi implied in a popular way 
to certain pmcticea, the object of which is the attainment of 
some miraculous power for the benefit of this mundane life- 
This the writer calls the inferior myaticism. It has juat been 
noted by the author that the superior and higher myaticiam is 
that which is directed to the liberation of the spirit and the 
attainment of the highest blias. This myatic power is to be 
obtained by the control of will, purity of mind and an earnest 
striving for moral goodness^ self abnegation and an indomitable 
and steadfast aim towards a goaU It is a practical and scienti¬ 
fically worked out method of reaching mith which is built upon 
one universal and adamantine foundation of knowledge and 
experience. Reasoning or theory is of veiy little help in this 
gradual development of mind. This ia aptly eipresaed hy the 
author '"to be active, formativ*, creative* elevating and ennobh 
ing principle of fife. 

This is the idea with which the lecturer has pTOceeded in 
hia task. But when we come to the subject matter of hU 
lectures* we find that instead of bringing out or indicating the 
practical experiences which one has to meet in the way to 
enlightenmentp the author has made a generalisation of facts 
whicb lays no claim to originality^ The subject dealt with la 
the simple system of Hindu thought and culture and it is only 
with the idea of attaching certain mysticism to the Hubject 
that the lectures have been called Hindu mysticism. Reader 
should always remember that the Life of mysticismp whether it 
be Hindu, Buddhist, Christian, Mohemedan or Sufi, is experi¬ 
ence and observation. In case^ we aak what is Buddhism^ the 
inevitable answer would be the practical solution of the mystery 
of sutTow and the emancipation from it. The great teacher 
experienced these trutha, saw themp realized them in his own 
life and ultimately preached them to the world- 

Whatever shortcomings there may be^ the writer has ful- 
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filled Ii» objeei VfeJJ, The cle^r and comparative method of 
preaenutiorv which Prof. Da* Gupta htw made will enable the 
reader to underatatid and appreciate the gradual growth and 
morita of the different Bysteim of apecuJalioti and practices of 
this land from the V«dic period down to the present day faith* 
prevalent in India. The book will amply repay peni*ah We 
recommetid ihU to the students of comparative religions in 
India and abroad. 

In the opening line of the preface. Prof. Da* Gupta ha* 
stated that before these lectures, the subject of Hindu mysticism 
received no systematic treatment in a comprehenBive way 
either in America or tn the continent ; we carmot fall 
in with the author in this observations. The work in this 
direction was first started by Swatni Viwekananda in America, 
His book on "Raja Yoga" published in America some 3J 
years ago. will ever remain a standard work on the subject. 

In fact that book paved the way and produced results, the 
fruit* of which i* being reaped to-day by men like Prof, Das 
Gupta and other notable writer* and thinkers of the present 
day. 

C* C. Bose. 4 


Miss Mayo's Mother India, A Rejoinder by K. Natarajan. 

It j* indeed a great service that "Mr. K. NatsTajan. the 
cultured and talented Editor of the 'Indian Social Refo^ci' 
has done m bringing the hnlf-tniths and unlrutlts described in 
Min Mayo's ‘Mother India' under the petue and impartial 
crlticUm of hi* able pen. The picsonl book is a collection of 
articles published in the above said journal. Looking through 
the eye of an impartial critic. Mr. Nataraisti point* out that 
The Bwk .... it the product of a fantastic frcnty for the 
superiority and aupremacy of the whites." TTiough it i* a 
rejoinder to another hook, the book ip itself it an interesting 
piece fw thoughtful reading. We recommend ihi* book to the 
English knowing public who are interested to know something 
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of [ndiB in it* tru* *«PecL TIm price of the book u> IZ a* 
which can be had fiom G. A. Natcsan & Co.. Madraa- 

M. C. 


CONGRESS OF TROPICAL MEDICINE ASSOCIATION 

The Seventh Session of the Congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine n«rks an import d^evelop^ 
ment in the knowledge of the medical science of the 
it is hoped the scientific value of the deliberatio™ wdl be of 
far reaching character in the knowledge of the healing ait of 

the tropical diseases. . ■ j- 

The pnrsent session was held for the first tme m India 

and in fitnea. of things, as a centre of culture. Cakt^ we* 
selected for its place of sittings. About 600 delegaUr# 
attended, of whom nearly 90 came from foreign countn«. 
such as Ceylon. China. Formosa, Shanghai, Hongkong. Indo* 
China Japan, Federated MaUy and America- Even Uague 
of Nations was represented in the CongreB. There worn 
Scientific Eshihition* in connection with it. which enhanced its 

importance. . . , . .i 

The first session of the Congre** was held m Mamla. m 

the year 1908, the second In the year 1912. at Hongkong, the 
thitd in the year 1913 at Saigon : after a period of eight yearn, 
it was resuscitated by the Dutch sclenrists of Tava and the 
Conference was held in that place. The fifth was held n» 
Singapore in 1923 and the sixth in Japan In 1925. The avo^d 
object of the Conference was to find out the causes and to 
discover the best means as how to combat such tropical 
diseases as plague, cholera, dysentry, tuberculosis, smaU po*. 
leprosy, etc- 

The papers read and diocussed were of varied nature, 
they coveted a vast field of difficult tropical diseases and their 
remedicB. Men whose names stand pre-eminent in the field 
of medical dUcoverie* and who have made life long study of 
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the subjects either read paper# ur took port in the discussion 
It may be noted here that by their *peciaJ«ed knowledge and 
e,pen«ce m the respective branches of the subjects, the dele¬ 
gates from the Far East made a deep impression on the mind 
or the audience. 

C. C Bos£, 


FINANCtAl 

SRI DHARMARAJEKA VlHARA 


RtCEtPTS & Expenses for 1927 


EIcoupts. 

Rs, A. p^, 

Cliartly Ben CelUxUion. ... ITfi 13 9 
Rent of HdJ 127 0 0 

DonatimM 

Pnif. fjom JapAD |S 0 0 

B, K. Bcic, Calcutta ... 0 5 0 

Mr, R. Hewmvitajrfio, 

Colombo {For fldwora) 15 0 0 
Mf, K. T# WimBiaaakbmTJi, 

Horaniip Ceylon (far 
Bowcta^ ... IJ 0 0 


Expenses. 

EJoctrie; Supply Cor. C*l. 

far Eieotric Supply 
□ccirii: Serrico Co, J*, 
Electric lo^loteoAoce ,,, 

Durwan'a ymgm 
Caitdloa, 

pdkJi cAt ... 

Hifl CKajun Daa Jbr re, 
Pftira. i>^oi 

PbotagmphB 
Eiectfio Rettolatur 
C«n^ Cuitaui, iacludt^ 

e*C, 

Table Lamp 
fof iKo Japauac 
Inxage Includitig miiizy 

diaigM 

Plan 0( propo^d >dditi^ 
tB 4A, ColksD Sq. 
Coav^yanca and nii«ca|- 

lAOODLta 


Rs. A. P, 

M II 9 

no 0 0 
«0 0 0 
214 10 5 

2 i IS 0 

35 0 0 
55 10 0 

m 0 a 

33 IS 0 
IS 0 0 


34 0 0 
20 0 0 
4 15 3 


Total 


Total 


... 259 5 0 


... 906 13 fi 
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Devapriya Wausincha, 

Sccfft (5 rreoaurer, 

Molia Bfjdki Socirty. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 

The Headquarters of the BriliBh Maha Bodhi Society have 
been removed from 86. Madeley Road, Ealing W. 5 to the 
newly purchaBed premise. No. 41. CJoucCBter Road, Gloucester 
Cate N*W* I. Loadon. 

sum of FU. 75.000 has been paid for the pureW of 
the Gloucester Road property where the Maha Bodhi Society 
hope to erect a Buddha Vihaia with the help of our Buddhist 
brokers and sisters throughout the world for which the sum 
of £6.000 i. required according to the estimate of the architect 
Mr. E, Bates. F.R,E.B.A. 

T*'*’ Hony, Solicitor of the British Maha Bodhj Society is 
M^Alexa^er Hayman Wilson. 5, Victoria Street. London 
K who will be glad to answer coitespondenb. 
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many for the trelfare of the many, fn compaision for the tOoHd, 
far the good, for the gam. for the v>eVoTe of gode urrd m^- 
Proclaim, O Bhikkhve. the Doctrine gloriout. preach ye a J«/* 
of hoUneee. perfect and po«;."-MAHAVAODA, VlNAYA PlTAKA. 

VoL XXXVI I MARCH, ^ ^ ^ 


BUDDHIST SONNETS 

Dust. 

A» one who (hrowa some dust towards the iky. 

He cannot »oLl the Heavens, but It falls 
Back on himsdf,—the weight of it appals— 

So is that fool who in his greed shall try 
To hurt the Truth by telling men a lie, 

Hurling his words as jugglers do their balls. 

Yet shall the Truth prevail. A brave man calls, 
“Let Right and Reason triumph though 1 die. 

Tlie world has taken at their word 
This generous oath of Heroes. There is heard. 
t| one but listens, down the ages vast,— 

“We toiled for Right, for Truth, hut fell at last. 
Killed by the faggot, wheel, the rack, the acrew.*— 
O World of Ghouls, ye know not what ye do. 
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The Child, 

A* when a fooltst child lies on iia back. 

And grabs at anything its eyes can see. 

And atuJis them in its monih in gurglhig gt«._ 
So is that man who pile# a heavy 

Of things upon himself, in boi, in sack_ 

And how can auch a mortal e’er be free? 

He thlnka he is, but he has loot the key 

To fieedoma door, lost in his heavy 

Then to that child there come# the kindly tiuise. 

Removes the pebble, or the stick of wood 

And to the man, howe'er he rave and curse. 

The Teacher comes, aldiough. ala#, withstood. 

It is annoying I But it would be worse 

The child should single, men not seek the good. 


Gold. 

"Among my treasures is abundant gold 
In gobleu, coins, and in lacs of bars, 

With silks and satins that no blemish man. 

And whitest damask tying fold on fold. 

My throne, four golden lion-daws uphold. 

Below the canopy ihick^strovirn with stars. 

And in my court# are golden chariot-cars— 
aall these pass as a talc that has been tdd?" 

M drcse shaU pass, O King, and nought remain 
Of dus your gold, your silks, your jewelled store ; 
^d these shght thing# the wise hold in disdain. 

^t ke^ this knowledge in their heart# deep core.^ 
That s^J go, or whether faint or fain, 

Jn at death 3 postern, out through its hidden door 


H. Haaun. 
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(j4n^fforci 

Seciton of Pentads 

(Pafica^fl Nip^a) 

CHAPTER XVllI : ON THE LAY-DEVOTEE. 

(1) Five; Precepts, (d) 

On one occ-sion the Eiidted One dwelt near Sivatthi m 
the Jeta-wood at AnSthapindika'i pleaBurc-paik. Then the 
Exalted One addressed the brethren! 'O brethren. Yea. 
Lord', the brethren also made response to the Exalted One. 
Tlie Exalted One apake Urns 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the lay^evotee 

becomes diffident, fl^hal five ? 

He takes life, he steals, he commiu impuri^, he lie* and 
he partakes of itiloiicating liquor and dnigs. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the lay-devotee 

becomes confident. What five? 

He ahstains from taking life and so forffi. 

{2) Five Precepts, (b) 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the lay-devotee 

becomes diffident and lives the life of a householder. Wth 

what five? _ 

[The remainder o/ this diecourse rs fhe same a» in the 

previous discourse.) 

(3) Five Precepts, (c) 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the Uy-devotee goes 
into a state of woe even as a load is laid down. With what 

five? 

(The same ^iw a* ohove.f 
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Endowed Witt five ttlnga. brethren, the lay-devotee go« 

into a state of blisa even aa a load Is laid down. With what 
five } 

[Thff fivs as aboc^e,] 


( 4 ) Five Fheceffs. (d) 

Once* the hoiue-father Anithapindika came into the 

pretence of the Exalted One and so forth. The Exalted One 
spate tnuA: — 


House-father, he who ha# not rid himself of the five-fold 
guilty dread* h, s^d to he of bad diaracter atid 1# rebom i, 
a state of woe. What five? 


m 


The taimg of hfe, thieving, impnrity. Iyin« and partahin^ 
of n.tox,catmg Uquor and dreg,. House-father, he who has 
renounced the five-fold guilty dread is aald f be of good 
character and is rebom in a state of bJige. What five? 

I The same ficG.] 


Whatsoever guJty dread, house-father, he store# up in this 
life, or in the Life to come or any pain mental or bodily he 
suffem owmg to the taking of lifej he who abstains from the 
t^i^ of hfe does not store up guilty dread in this life aj 
the hfe to come nor sufiers any pain mental or bodily ■ to him 
who abstains from the taking of life this guilty dr«d thus 
OCcomeg assuaged. 

{Repeat the same oi to the ether four.] 


(5) The Lay-Devoize. 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the lay-devotee 

H. U k.,.(. of f.id, i. of b«j cl»»ot... boliova io looky 
look, out for Botul „„o„, „„ «.k. worlhj 


t WM>y<nn=treiiidatif;n !« nilnd, P«wn=cTil 
2 ,^aiccKrml 3 Jl^^CcH]iy. 

4 Kolatiata-muisBjlLB (.upemitionBh 


caadiliDa,—Caoiy. 
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recipients for gifts oulaido the religion, and to them does the 
hist act/ 

Endowed with five things, brethren, the l^y-devolee 
bccotnew the gem of a layndevotce. a white lotus-like lay- 
devotee and a blue-lotus4ike lay-devotee. What five? 

[Repeat (he converse of the cbooe Jii>el. 

(6) Jov Of Seo-usion. 

Once the house-father Anathapindika escorted by about 
five hundred lay-devotees came into the presence of the 
(Txalted One. Having come he made obeisance to the Exalted 
One and took a seat at one side. To the house father 
Anathapindika so seated the Exalted One spake thus. - 

Indeed, house-father, you have given mbea, almsfood, 
dwellings, refreshment and medical support for the weak and 
the sick. Do not, house-father, be content only with that (to 
wit); we have offered robes and so forth. Therefore house¬ 
father, you should thus train yourself — 

How shall we ffoin lime to tiine enter into and dwell in 
the joy* of seclusion? Even thus should you. house-father, 
train yourself* 

Wten this was uttered the venerable Saripuita said thus 

O wonderful. Lord, O marvellous Lordv all of it wafl 
indeed well spoken hy th-c Eialtod One. 

I Repeal tfie abot^e] , 

At whatsoever duljei Lord, the Any an disciple erUens upon 
and dwells in the joy of aeclusion, at that time five thing» do 
not cidat for him* Whatsoever pain menial or bodily arises 
from sensual desires, at that time it does not arise for him t what¬ 
soever happinesB, mental or bodily arisen from gensual desires, 
at that time it docs not arise lor him ^ whatsoever pain mental or 
baddy arises owing to demeritorioua conditions, at that time it 
^ docs not arise for him i whatsoever happiness mental or bodily 

ilTisI U, swea ^ ^ DHtdicJc llie rc^i^n. 

■ Tbe 6 mI wI 
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arises owing to cJemcritorious coDdMom, at that time it doea 
not arise for him : whatsoeveir pain or happiness mental or 
bodily aiieea owing to meritoTious conditions, at that time it 
does not arise for him. At whatsoever time. Lord, the Any an 
disciple enters upon and dweUa in the Joy of seclusion, at that 
time these five thitigs do not «(i3t for him. 

Well done, well done, Siriputta f 

[Kepeaj the aboue Words of SSriputto oerhatrin], 

(7) FoHSifjDEN Trades. 

Tliese five trades, brethreu. should not be carried on by 
a lay-devotee. What five? 

Trade in arms, trade in human beings, trade in animals 
for the sake of flesh, trade in intoxicants and trade in poisons. 

Verily, brethren, there are these five trades which should 
not be carried on by a lay-devotee. 

(8) Five Precepts. 

What think ye, brethren, have you ever seen or heard ; 
This person has renounced the taking of life and abstained from 
lulling, and owing to his abstinence from killing he is taken 
up by the rojedis and smitten or slain, put in bonds, banished 
or done according to their pleasuie? Not so indeed. Lord I 
Yea. brethren. I myself, btethien, have also not seen or heard 
such B thing. Moreover, they (the rajih#} proclaim an evi! 
deed ■ 'This person has deprived a woman or a man of life.* 
Theft he is taken up by the R^ahs owing (o his taking life 
and is smitten or slain, put in bonds, banished or done accord- 
ing to their pleasure. Have you seen or heard a thing such 
as this? 'We have seen and heard. Lord, and shall also hear 
(Lel tbe future).' 

[Repeal (he same os fo ‘thteoing, ‘imparity, 'lyin^ 
matatis mtiiandis end continue os follows i _.] 

What think ye, brethren, have you ever seen or heard: 
This person has renounced partaking of intoxicants and 
abstained from intoxicants and he it taken up by the rSfahs 
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owing to lua abatinence from Itittaicanto and la smittien or 
alain, put in bonda. baniflbed or done according to tKeir 
pleasure? Not ao indeed. Lord I Yea, bretbicn. I myself, 
brethren, have not seen nor beard such a thing. Moreover they 
proclaim an evil deed; Thia peraon being inlojdcated ha* 
deprived a woman or a man of life, has stolen either b villa^ 
or jungle vfKat ia not given, has misconducted himself as regard# 
other women and girls, and hurt the welfare of a daustmm 
or hb son by false-hood. He ia taicen up by the ™j3ha owing 
to hi# iutOKieation and is smitten or slain, put m bonds, 
banished or done according to their pleasure. Have you seen 
or heard a thbg such as this? We have seen and heard. 
Uid. and shall also hear (in the future). 


(9) LAV-DEVCfTTE. 

Once the house-father Anathapindika escorted by five 
hundred lay*dcvotees came unto the presence of the 
One. Havmg come he made obeisance to the Exalted One 
and sat down at one aide. T^en the Exalted One addressed 

the venerable Saiiputta thus:— 

Siriputta. if any layman, dressed m white knows that he 

is himself guarded b the observance of the precepts an 
without effort but easily and comfortably take, pleMUtc m 
four things, which -re dependent upon cle.^ r^deda™ 
and which result in happiness in this world; he ^en 
regarding him.af: The states of woe. of a^al We. of ghosts 
and of pain and suffering have 1 destroyed, a ,t™m-wmner 
am t. destined never to be punished m states of woe and 

assured of final enUghtenment, . , , ^ 

Of what five precepts is he guarded m the observance 

Herein. Sariputta. the Ariyan disciple abstains from the 

taking of life and so forth- 

in what four things does he without effort but easily ^ 
comfortably take pleasure, which are dependent upou dear 
consdousnew and which result b happme« m dus world? 

2 
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^Herein, Siriputta, the Ariyan ciisciple la endowed with 
perfect faith in ihc Exalted One thus: He the Exalted One 
is an ArKant, Supremely Enlightened^ full of windom and good¬ 
ness, a Blessed One, a World-Knower, a peerless Tamer ol 
men, the Teacher of devaa and men, an Awakened One and 
an Exalted One. This is his first attainment, dependent upon 
clear consciousness which results In happinew in this world, for 
the purpose of cleansing and purifying the uncleansed and 
unpuriBed mind. 

Then again, S^riputta^ the Ariyan disciple is endowed with 
perfect faith in the Norm thus: Well-proclaimed hy the 

Exalted One is the Norm^ to he realised in this life and without 
delay^ bidding ns come and see^ leading us onward, to be 
known by the wise as a personal experience. This is the 
second attainment dependent upon clear consciousness, which 
results in happiness in this world, for the purpoje of cleansing 
and purifying the uncleansed and unpuriBed mind. 

Then again, Sariputta, the Ariyan disciple is endowed with 
perfect faith iri the Order of the brethren thus: Well-practised 
is the Order of the Blessed One's disciples, in uprightness^ 
method and propriety: namely the four pairs of persons^ the 
eight classes of individuals. Such is the Order of the Ejcalted 
One's diacipies, to whom orfering and duty should be done 
and gifts and reverent greeting given, for they are the supreme 
field of merit to the world. This ip the third attainment and 
so forth. 

And lastly * Siriputta, the Ariyan disciple is endowed with 
Virtues Jovely to the holy orrea^ unbroken and llawlesa, con- 
sis tendy practised, unblemished, making men free, commended 
by the wise, unperverled and conducing lo rapt concentra¬ 
tion. This is the fourth attainment and so forth. 

There are these four things m which he without difficulty 
but easily and comfortably lakes pleasure and which depend 
upon dear conscioufiness and i^ult in happiness in this world. 


• Cl. Numtficd Sftyiain IL p- 77^ 
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Wheiefote, &nputta, ii any layman dresaed in white Imows 
that he is guaid«l in the observance of the five precepts and 
forth as above. 


(10) Gavesi. 

On one occasion the Exalted One was on tour among the 
Kosalese, escorted by a large company of the brethren. Then 
the Exalted One having entered the high road beheld m a 
certain direction a large forest of Sflfot ™. Havir^ so seen 
He left the road, approached the Solo-forest, entered It and at a 
certain spot manifested a smile. Then this thought occuned 
to the Venerable Ananda (to wit): What Indeed Is the cau«, 
what Is the reason for the Exalted One to manifest a smil^ 
Not without a cause, do the Tathigatas manifest a snule. So 
Ananda informed the Urd. 'In times of yore, Ananda, at 
this spot was a city rich, prosperous and densely popula 
Then, Ananda. Kassapa. the Exalted One, the Aiahant. Sup- 
icmeV Enlightened, dwelt depending upon that 
Kassapa. the Exalted One, the Arahant Supremely EnLghte«d 
had a lay-devotee named Gavcsl* Imperfect in the (five) 
precepts. AUo Ananda, there were about five hundred^ lay- 
devotees who were made to confess their faith (in the Buddha) 
by Gavesi, the lay-devotee but imperfect in the precepts. 
Then, Anmda. this thought occxirml to Gaveai the lay- 
devotee : 

1 am indeed of great help to these five himdred lay-devotwt 
and their leader and adviser, but 1 am my«lf imperfect m the 
precepts and these five hundred are also imperfect in the pre¬ 
cepts. In this respect (we are) exactly the same, there is 
nothing higher (in me). I shall now (strive after) somethmg 

higher. 

Then indeed. Gavesi the lay-devotee came to where the 


rofeurffl. 
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five kundfed lay-devotees were. Having approached, he sdd 
thus to those five hutidred lay-devotees 

From this day hence-farth, friends, consider me as one 
Fulfilling the precepts. 

Then, Ananda, these five hundred lay-devotees thought 
thus: Our master Cavesi the lay-devotee is our helper, leader 
and adviser. Master Gavesi is- Indeed fulfilling the precepts i 
why than not we? Ananda, thereafter those five hundred lay- 
devotees came into the presence of Gavesi the lay-devotee. 
Having come they said thus to Gavesi the lay-devotee; 

From this day henceforth, Master Gavesi, consider these 
five hundred lay-devotees as fulfUlera of the precepts. Then 
Ananda, Gavesi the lay-devotee thought thus; I am indeed a 
greater helper, leader and adviser of these five Kundied lay- 
devotees, 1 ant a fulfiller of the precepts and these five hundred 
lay-devotees are also fulfiJIers of the precepts. In this respect 
(we are) exactly the same, there is nothing hi^er (in me). 1 
shall now (strive after} something higher. 

Thereupon Gavesi approached the five hundred lay- 
devotees and asked them to consider him as one fuLfiliJng the 
vow of chastity, leading a virtuous life abstaining from vile 
conduct. Then the five hundred lay-devotees followed suit 
and informed Gavesi the fact. 

Thereupon Gavesi informed the five hundred followers that 
henceforth that he took one mea] a day abstaining from eating 
at night and after hours. TTie five hundred foUowers did the 
same. 

Then Gaved came into the presence of Kassapa, the Exalted 
One, the supremely Enlightened, and said thusj Lord? may 
1 seek admission to the Order tn the presence of the Exalted 
One and also seek full ordination? Gavesi was thus admitted 
to the Order and duly ordained. In a short time after such 
ordination, Ananda, Gavesi the bhUtkhu. abiding alone, aloof 

from men, vigilant, striving and resolute.. . And Gavesi the 

bhikkhu became yet another of the Arahants- 

Then the five hundred followers thought thus j Master 
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Cflvesi who was out gmt helper^ IcadoT and adviser, having 
cut off hair and beard and doTmed the yellow robe has left 
the home and gone forth into homelea^neas. Why then not 
we> Then the five hundred came into the presence of Kassapa, 
the EnliEhtencd One and said thus to Him: May we also, 
Lord« seek admission into the Order and receive full ordina¬ 
tion > They weine duly admitted and ordained. Then Ananda, 
thifl thought occurred to Caveii the Bhilckhu: Indeed, t have 
attained to this highest bliss of emancipation, without diffictllty. 
easily and comfortably ; may these five hundred hhii^^htLS also 
win to the same highest bliss of emaneipatron similarfy without 
difficult, easily and comfortably. Thereafter Ananda^ in a 
short time after ahidmg atone, aloof froin men.+,+^**,^„.they 
realised: that birth was ovetcome, lived the holy life, done 
what was to do and there was no more of these conditions. 

VerilyH, Ananda, thus these five hundred headed 

by Cavesl in due courae after striving won to the noblest and 
highest blia» of emancipatiem. Therefore, Ananda, thus should 
(you) train yourselves 

Let us ene long win to the noblest and bigbest bliss of 
emancipation f 

Verily, Ananda, even thus should you train youfselves- 
ICHAP. XVIII: ON THE LAY-DEVOTEE ENDS.] 

A. D, Jayasundake. 


THE NOBII EIGHTFOU) PATH 

The Lord Buddha in the wisdom of Hb omniscieEice and 
great compassion discovered the Way that leads to supreme 
happiness here and after death in the higher heavens. He 
found that the human being has no known beginning, and that 
he b bom here according to tbo Icarma deeds diat he had done 
in hie prevtoua births, in this life the huniim being by hia 
thoughts, deeds and wends create kamta. Good thoughts, good 
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deeds, good words create good karma : evi] deeds. evU words, 
evil thoughts create evU karma. In the past kalpas* in many 
births the human being had created bolt evil and good karma, 
and in this life he jreapa the results of both the good and the 
bad karma that he had done previously. The karma that he 
does in thiB life will have their effects in after lives. Certain 
karmas that he tad done in past lives not having had the oppor-^ 
tnnity to produce their effcctSp they tie in wait till the opportunity 
arrives. Such karma is called aparlpariya vedaniya karma. In 
this life certaiii people abstaining from evil do goad deeds^ and 
yet we see them suffering; and the answer is that their suffering 
is due to the remnant of evil karma they had done in the distant 
past. The opportunity having been found the evil karma 
begins to operate^ We see men doing evil deeds live happily, 
the answer is that it is due to their good karma of the past. 
The incomprehensible complexity of the karmic law is only 
grasped by the omnwcienl Buddhas and none else. Those 
who do not understand the processes of the karmic law either 
adopt the materialistic theory or depend upon the fatalistic idea 
or come to think that eveiy^thing happens according to the 
will of a capricious deity. In this connection the Maha 
kaminavibhanga autta of the Majihima Nikaya, translated by 
Lord Chalmers sKould be carefully read- Man is the result of 
his own karma. So long as he continneB to think erroneously 
he will have to bear the burden of his dwh karniA- Ignorance 
is the operating cause which nuLkes man to do evi] karma. 
Destroy Ignorance by Wisdom, and the Way to destroy [gnor- 
ance is to observe the principles of the Eight-fold Path, viz. 
Right insights Rj^t desires, Flight speech. Right deeds. Right 
livelihood, Right E10ort, Right Attentiveness and Right 
lUumuiation. 

Right insight is abtaiaed by the study of the four nohle 
truths, whereby Ignorance could be destroyed. The study of 
the 12 NidUnas or the operating causes helps to underatand the 
cosmic process whereby gods and human beings are tied to 
the wheel of evolutionary life. This earth of outs is inter 
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related with other worlds ■ and gods and men according to 
their karma go on circumambuIattiLg within the evolutiotiaiy 
wheel of life, now bom aa man, now as a god, now aa a pieta^ 
(ghost), now as an animal etc. The individualized canacioua^ 
nea$ of the Irving being at death is drawn by the force of karma 
into another form. The human germ plasm on the first day 
of its life is Inconcoivably TninulCp and invisible to the naked 
eye. Before lfl27 ita nature was not known to European 
medical m^n. Professor Sir Arthur Keith, President-elect of 
the British Association, says ’^that it was in 1627 that Baer 
found what generations of anatomists had sought for in vain^— 
the human ovum, that microscopic speck of protoplaEm which 
Is the starting point of every human life/' What Baer had 
discovered in )627 our Lord Buddha discovered 2^500 yeas ago- 
The development of the human ovum with its prenatal associo- 
tions in past births the Lord Buddha has shown in the great 
Law of inter Dependent Causality^ TTie history of each human 
ovum is revealed to the Adept who knows the science of divine 
clairvoyance, Semitic theologians had no idea of psychic 
bioIog>% they did not know the progressive development of 
the ovum in ita weekly sojoum in the womb. They in their 
ignorance dogmatized that man was created for the first time, 
6i000 years ago by a deity who had his habitation in the back 
part of Mt Horeb in Arabia. The wisdom of the great Aryan 
teachers was too much for the muddEeheaded theologians of 
Arabia. Europe went under the pall of Semitic theologians, 
and scientific progress was forcibly stopped hy papal bulls. 
Darwing, Huiley, Tyndall and Herbert Spencer did much in the 
19th Century to help the scientific spirit, but their efforts were 
insufficient to curb the dornnatic theologians who have gained 
powder willi the help of mechanical science. The influence of 
theology ig now on the ascendency and the facilities afforded 
hy science are taken advantage of by the theologian to throttle 
the students of psychological science^ 

TTie panacea needed to cure the miiddfeheaded is to he 
found in the laboratory of the great Aryan Teacher* who 
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taught the principles of a iioiversa] retigion Z,500 yeats ng n. 
To-day the world is mied by statesmen and theelo^ans who 
are foreign to the tpint of benevolent compassion. They do 
not see beyond this present life which they think is to be spent 
in phyncal activity and sensuous enjoymem, and in the destruc¬ 
tion of the freedom which the smaller nations enjoy. Psycho¬ 
logical studies are neglected because they do not grve enough 
sensuous excitement- Theology has no scientific basis, neither 
has it a rational ethical fonnd.atian and it is against acieace. 

There is a weekly article which appears in the London 
Ttmes on some aspect of Christian belief, accentuating on the 
merits of Christianity ; daily there is an advertisement in the 
same paper extolling the merits of a certain big dry gocxls 
store in the city of London^ which brings before the inind*s 
eye of the reader the name of the store. A certain London 
daily paper also adverdses that it has the Largest circulation. 
This shows the supremacy of the art of advertising. The Lord 
Buddha emphasiHed the fact that the people are enticed to 
believe a thing however false hy calling their attention thweto 
by shouting. The Brahmans of old knew the trick that by 
continuous shouting they could make the people believe that 
what they say is true. They compiled treatise* showing the 
superiority of their community, that the Brahmans came out 
of the mouth of the creator^ while the nomBrahmartB proceeded 
from his lower limbs. The non-Brahmans believed the 
base less assertion and the superiority of the Brahman caste 
was tacitly accepted by the Indian people. Then appeared 
the Lord Buddha who combatted the false idea, and ridiculed 
the Brahman pretensiotis,. and for nearly a thousiind years there 
was freedom in the land of caste distinctions ^ The Brahmans 
hy politicaj methods got back the place which they had lost, 
and regained their lo«t position. There are various methods 
to keep the human mind m a state of stagnating unmnral un- 
progresaiveness. Alcohol h opium, different kinds of narcotics 
and the companionship of woman are sufSdent to make the 
mind insane. The instiumentB adopted to bring about re- 
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actioUfl are both politjcaj mnd theological. Buddhiam abhoni 
both methods and adopta the afialytical method whereby man 
IS given the choice to select the beat Gy sbowiitg the degeneracy 
which reaulta in the weakening of the mind by letting the 6ve 
seimes to be influenced by senfliiallsm. The Lord Buddha 
knowing the caiisea of hmnan degeneration showed the Way 
to gain freedom from the thraldom of pasaiotia and to transcend 
the path of the gods. The causes of human degeneration the 
Compassionate Lord pointed out in the Chain of dependent 
causality. The path of emancipation from the stagnaliTig 
causes is the Noble Eight-fold Path. Follow the path of 
Ignorance and your life will be full of mlsciy m thiB life i 
follow the sublime prindplea of the Noble eight-fold Path and 
you are able to enjoy continuous happmess in this hf* and 
hereafter. The eight principles, as stated above, are Right 
Insight^ Ri g ht Aspirations, Right Speech, Right DeedB, 
Right meanj of livelihood» Rjght Effort* Right 
of Mind and Right lllummation. To gain wiidom it 
is necessary to study all sciences as they treat on 
subjects which are helpful to gain knowledge on die 
formation of the human body and psychological processes of 
the human mind. Geology, physiology^ anatotny, biology, 
astronomy, psychology are useful studies to gain the elements 
of evolutionary science. The teachings of the Buddha should 
then be taten up for serious study and the results thereof should 
be applied for the development of peraonality. 

The Anacarika Dharmapala. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

Bl'RMese Inscriptions at Blddhagaya* 


pAndii 5tieo NaiaiD, 


Rusoon 

December 6tk. 1927, 


Kent It e,c loJoTnuittan 1 am give yim aUiat *Bi=Scnl 

fintt the inKripltwi 1 ihowed lii, 

l^'Tl ^ No. VUl, ^en b. EplBpipbie B^nneni, 

Vd. 1, Pi. II. j,. 163). -Miie. 


(0 "TWdter. fcr the hcly temple Sri (te. die Vej«toa, 

^ Bodh Gejm) , , . . . which ked been destrayed ly othet 
fcfnai . ■ . , , Kiii)r Sri Trihhinraiiedilya DhwnmerBjB" {the 
Burmeee kii 3 « Kymiritiha. who n]4t)ed el Pagaii eppnniBtetely 
W 10fi4 la 1JI3 A.D.) hmu^ht jewel, af dN™ hbd. emi 
«™t ritehi b a ihip with Intent to huild up the holy lemple 

of Sri Bajraa, lo boy land - te dia tenl. te inieete amWe 

O , to tnake dama, in oidei to biim cnndlEa that ibauld never 

be allewed to ga aut. to present drmna . lykpbanei. 

«lnpizi» end dacebs. finer dinn before, la thia lee^ieet lea 
TO other Jibff la Jibr biin.*' 


(Ht Thu aecotid InacrlptiDa U at preaent at Badhiaya; it U deled Iwe 
cenlnrica laler iban the previona ane. I here itiade tny tranila- 
tlon bean my ttonacripMon ham the (acrimlli irhen b CoJ 
Bnntry'. artfria. apperite to p. 161 uf the firat part uf the 
2tWi Vol. of AalalU Reaeatehea (Qilcuil. |036{. A iTcialatbn 
la Bb™ b that ertlde (pp. M|.|B9|. and aka an pp. 214.J 
of die J. A. S. Baaaol. Vol. Ml, May IBM. In both the date. 
apfMf to Ik wtanRly Kad. aa aka ra Cunningham, Booh of 
Indian Erai, p, 73. They ato eattened hy j, 3. Fleet b tha 
JowihJ of the Royal AaUtie SoeUty. I9|S, Pert I. pp. 37S-3e4. 
A modern Burmeae tmnaoiplion U sfven on p. 271 af Jnaerip- 
tlona eaUerted In Upper Burma, Vel, f, 1900. mine fa, j hope, 
more aeaunte, but u f hev« not aecn die atone nor a mbbbr. 

1 asmm ¥]Duc}i br ill accnracy 

'When 216 yean of the Lotd'i Rellmon bed elnpaed” (a, 326 B.C,), one 
of the 84,(100 aeliyaa rinilll by) King Siridhammeaaka. ruler of Jamkidipa 
lalend” (to. A«hn1. (at the piece off) the eaiting of the alnUHotfering .... 
bebff in mb. it w., repaired by a gteat panaukutika mnnk. Tbareafbr^ 
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whfln it wu ifi rUifiH it was buEt by Kina 5bltifw. TbEf»hiEr wben 

it hmd b«kLji Man inia rmn. tha e&umiiHa}a. die white elcpbanf, 

Kat as bia proxy hit Kariya SlEj£|]iiimniarai& Gunii at that tUtto him pb^\], 
5iii Kasupa. wbo accompaAiad biin, did aot luocacd in dobig what wm 
to tbe L^d cf IQpOOQ Pu** Pyti} "wLilc giivifig fI« aJnu Id 
til* elder the mnok of VaTka-™!. told Kim to havt h d«iie. lo Imtc kavin^ 
hm*a gi™ to tLs ytnirtn Lard oF tlu Pu and la ike tiable tldtr, tbs woik 
i™ duly dune an Tbiuadny ike iOtb day oi ike Waxing tthmh of Plaaulw, 
Sakatajs (DeCu 1295 A-rj.ju "^On Smulay lbc flih day of tke Wincing 
tDoon of Tanckonnhun, Saharaja ' (OcL 1296 ADj ^ ^ ^ , ikcy 

otfaied bmxnerr and atreaniBis. food oEeritig. ail lamps . . . . . gold Bijwen, 
aUver Boweia, cups^ djolking and a wieihiair tree*^' ^Kalpaviiksal. Jd order 
tkat at aB djnei there fnighl be faod-offcTmgi wilkeut cewitien, slovea and 
eoiM ilae wore laught and detkeeted. May tbi# Work oi merit wkicK 1 have 
done icrve ta kelp me te reach Ninraj^ s 1 d«die to get ike boon of 
i4rflliiEaia in. lime df ths Lord MatlaiL (Aii Maitiiyaj. 

There are Kveral rnirmr abecurldea bl ibis macripEkm wkiek might very 
well be explained i| only 1 eould gel riibbLnga. 1 iboEild be very gtatefnl 
ki. ce your reinrn lo India, you cauld sopply ma tv Ilk rubbiDga af ihia 
and uf eoy ether Bnrmeso kiBcrh’daiu at Bodbgmya. Meantime I bape ibe 
above imtb may be of ta you^ 

YnuJO SiiAcerciyi, 

G, R Luol 


WHAT TOKYO IS TALKING ABOUT 

Tokyu, at the moment, ia a good deal concerned about 
tlic fnilttre of the natioii^ to reach an agfcement on dia- 
armament at Geneva, and also about Amedca'n rccendy 
announced naval programme. 

Some days a^jo the ^'NiJii-nidir' published a cartoon 
which rather aptly expre^es Japan's views on the subject at 
the pmsent moment. It showed the nations at Geneva gtiaking 
liandi with great hegrtmeas, but at the same time stealthily 
handing gold and notes to demoniac ereatureg which lurked 
behind them. 

The hurtinesa of the hanciBhakeg was intended to ahow 
the genuine feelingg of friendliness and the desire fbr peace 
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whicii brougkt tte nations to Geneva, But \hs money wKicK 
they were paying out behind their backs represented the sums 
which fear prompted them to spend in order to safeguard 
themselves against one another. 

Tokyo feels uneasy about the present international 
situation. She is talking about Singapore again^ Once more 
it 19 being said that Australia was only bmugbt into the argu¬ 
ment as a blind ; that Britain^s real object in establishing a base 
in the Pacific wasif and $dll isi to extend her eastern empire. 
Trouble i» foreseen for Great Britain. 

Japan is beginning to realise that she has been so busy 
imitating other nations that she has scarcely given herself an 
opportunity to evolve along individual lines. Her pictures are 
either of som Chinese school of art, or of the Paris salon. 
Her books are sex novels of the Freudian type ; her poetry 
vers libre, to which the Japanese language is unsulled. 

She has produced no great dramatists or philosopherii 

The new Nationalist movement is to produce schools of art 
and thought that are essentially Japanese, Authozitative 
opinion in Tokyo is warning the leaders of it that the movement 
must be kept strictly norvpolitical. It is being urged that 
Japan has men of genius, great dramatists and philosophers in 
the rough, and that the new Nationalist academy will bring 
them to light. 

A novel written by a Japanese lady, describing the voyage 
of a ship which put out to sea without a rudder or a pilot, 
but which at length was brought into harbour by the passengers, 
is stiU a '^best seller*" and a considerable topic of conversation. 
The book is meant to depict the progress of the women^s 
movement. 

Japanese women, who are asking to be put on an equal 
educational footing with the men, are at the pr^ent moment 
working insidiously through their women^t Journals. 

Japan, of courHe,^ has a special form of the written language 
for the use of women. The men regard it as the inferipr form, 
and if a man were seen reading a women's journal he would 
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be ridiculed. Tlie novel referred to is Tather a subtle move to 
direct the attack dnougK tbe medium of fcuiimne joumalAp 
because^ outwardly fit any ratSp the men must ignore jt and 
must not take steps to suppress it- 

The recent events at Geneva and in the English Church 
have conhimcd Japan in her suspieionB that the Qiiristian 
nations do not regard their rcH^on seriously^ 

In Japan there was a strong movement towards Chnfltiamty 
after the earthquake of 1923. It was noticed that the buildihgi 
of foreigners in Tokyo remained standingp while native 
buildings lay in rtlinj, and the feeling spread that the ancient 
goda of Japan had failed the country in the hour of her need. 
There was a revulsion of feeling in favour of Qirisdanity, and 
the Bible became a best seller. 

Now there m a conaiderable falling off in the number of 
Christians^ and a big movement towards Buddhism. Eventi 
in Europe during the past few weeks have accelerated it. 

Dfljfsf Expreuj London. 


RIGHT MINDEDNESS 

In naming the various membera of the Eightfold Path in 
Elnglishi the Pali word "sommo'' is tranalated throughout as 
"*ri^t/‘ but this is so not because "*r^ht" is reaRy the best 
English equivalent for "mfuj™/* but only because it LS that 
English word which, vdth the least itraining of its own proper 
meanings can be used in every instance where “sommo'" 
occurs in the original Pali, As is only too often and yet 
unavoidably the case where translation is being made from an 
Onental into an Occidental tongue, it is very far indeed from 
being an entirely satisfactory eqmvalent. The real meaning 
of "sffmma"' Is " fltiperlativdy right." so that the nearest one- 
word equivalents of it in English would be supreme, 
^*perfect," “«»ceUent+" or some other word to the same or 
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similar effect. Hence, insteaiJ of calling the varjotu com¬ 
ponent part* of the Eightfold Path. "Right Undcrtalting," 
l^gKt ^indcdjiesSi and so forth, it would be much nearer 
the mark to call them "Perfect Understanding," "Perfect 
Mindednesa, and «o on. There ia only one objection to 
doing eo, and that is, that it might lead the reader into think¬ 
ing that the Eightfold Path i* followed only by nwn who have 
reached perfection, whereas, at) a matter of fact, it is followed 
by men at bU degrees’of approach to perfection—by men 
aiming at perfection rather tban by those who have achieved it. 
And yet if the word "perfect” is anywhere at all applic¬ 
able in speaking of the divisionfi the Eightfold Path, it is 
applicable to that division of it which is called In the Pdi 
'Vammflsan^cfppa.’' |n keeping with its fellriw divisions, we 
call this one "Right Mindednew," bet in strict truth it ought 
rather to be called "Perfect Mindedness," for it k intended 
to denote the attitude of mind of the man who hsa leached 
the end, of the Eightfold Path of the Noble, 

Here, be it said, some misapprehension is apt to ariee 
as regards the exact nahire of the Ei^tfold Path with reference 
to the relatinn of its component members, one to another. 
Again, it is the insuperable dificnlties besetting the attempt 
to translate accurately out of an Oriental into an Occidental 
idiom that am to blame, coupled, perhaps, with the yet greater 
difficulty of tranaplanting ideas, without damage, from the soil 
in which they were bom, and trying tn make them intelligible, 
at home, in another environment so very diff erent as is the 
inteUetiual atmosphere of modem Europe from that of the 
India of twenty-five hundred years ago. But, the fact is, that 
although the Path is called a path, and its eight cornponent 
divisions are definitely and mdlvidually enumerated os such, 
those divifiOM are not at all to be thought of as following 
one another in order of time in precisely the same order u 
they are written on paper, aa though they were so many rungs 
on a ladder, the first mentioned being the loweet, the nest 
to receive mention the next higheii above it, and u on 
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thnmgli ali the eight, the last in qrder of mention having to 
be regarded u the highest of all. 

A much tmer idea of the 'Path" is to be gained by 
piotnritig it not as a path at all but as a tope—a rope com¬ 
posed of eight doeely intertwisted stranda, up which some 
dioibn ensyis to climb by its means, pulling biniBelf higher 
Md higher, hand over hand. In the course of such a climb 
it wifi happen that at one moment the climber's fingers will 
come into closer, more immedfate and clinging contact with 
one particular strand than with any other, and at another 
moment with another particular stmnd more than with any of 
the remaining seven that mate up the rope ; yet, all the while 
he B dimbJng, the climber is dinging to the whole rope, with 
the help of the whole rope he ta makins hi« upward way. 
Thus, it Is exactly with the man who is following the MobJe 
Eightfold Path, At any one point in his propress along that 
Path, some one or other of its component mrmbera may he 
tha* which stands out most pmminentfy in his prattlre. so 
that any one looking at him might he fnfrly well fiistified in 
saying that be was pmetiaing Rl.qht UndcTrtfmding or Rmht 
Speech or Right Recolicctedness, according as ’the case might 
be. Vet. as a simple matter of fact, no one member of the 
Eightfold Pfdi can he practised to any extent without its bdne 
Mompanied by some degree of attamment In all the remain¬ 
ing seven memberB, A man who has made any progress in 
Right Understanding worth speaking of, has done so only 
because he has attained some success m the practice of Right 
Aetjoo. Right Recollectedneas, and the rest. A man who has 
achieved somewhat of Right Action by that fart shows th,t 
he also possesses wmething of Right Understanding, Right 
Effort, and the other components of the Path, while the man 
who has wen to any noteworthy degree of Right Recollected- 
ness and Right Concentration thneby demonstrates that he 
must also have made in some measure his Right Understanding 
and Right Action. 

Bearing in mind this dose Inteitwitiing of the diffemnl 
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tnembers of the Path, it -will no longer come a auipruing 
anoinaly to b« told that that member which u second in order 
of mendoii, when come to fultness, is the achievement of the 
man who has reached the end of the Path. It will Iw under¬ 
stood that to Gay that this is ao by no means imports that the 
traveller on the Path can attain fulJneas of Righ Mindedness 
(coupled of course with Right Understanding, the member of 
the Path which precedes it in order of mention) in entire in¬ 
dependence of any of the further mentioned constituents of 
the Path—with this alone attaining to all that the Path has 
to offer him. It will be understood that the man who has come 
to the full fruition of his travel on the Path — to Perfect 
Understanding and Perfect Mindedness—does so because he 
has already achieved in perfection, Right Speech, Right 
Behaviour. Right. Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Recollected- 
tiess and Right Concentration ; otherwise he never could have 
gained the height on which he stands. 

And yet the idea of the Path as a series of successive steps 
possesses a certain amount of justification in Buddhist teaching ; 
with this difference, however, that the arrangement of the 
“steps'* is not'octuple but triple. !n this threefold division. 
Right Speech. Right Behaviour, and Right Livelihood ate 
classed together under the heading of Morality or Virtue. 
Right Effort, Right Recollectedness. and Right Concentration 
come under the one division of Mind-culture. While Right 
Undrrstonding and Right Mindeduess. taken together, make 
up what is called "Wisdom” or Insight. 

In this triple division of the Path, the observance of the 
first member thereof is meant to be the especial care of the 
ordinary man of the world as he pursues his daily round of 
work in a wodd of men like himself. But he does not and 
cawot obs^e the precepts of virtue or righteous conduct 
unlera at the same time he possesses aom* idea of menta] 
control and insight— in some sniaD measure has made himself 
possessor of these accomplishments. As for Mind Culture 
this also may be pmctieed by the man living the worldly life-! 
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by tte layman, that is to say i but k will be by one wbo is 
not wholly immersed in worldly busincsa x it will be by one 
who tan somewhat loosen the grip of tbe round of worldly 
c&reg, and has rime to give himselF seriously to the training 
and culture of die mitid, the directing of thought in right and 
proper cbannelsi having previoudy practised Right Conduct 
with success and acquired a certain amount of Insight or 
Wisdom. While the third member in this threefold classibca" 
tton of the PnlK* Wisdom to vrit, is that for which he specially 
strives who has left the life of home behind and betaten 
himself to the life of homelessness, tf he makes the use he 
ought to make of the opportunSties his new manner of Hfe 
affords, in no long rime he should find himself making speedy 
progress toward Wisdom* toward fitll and perfect insight into 
the true nature of things ; and, with the attainment of that 
insight, toward deliverance from the bonds of birth and death, 
the chance and change of esdatence in any of the three worlds 
of earth-life, lower heavenly life, or higher he^ivenly life, being 
already perfected In Right Conduct and in Mind Culture. This 
last achievement, the achievement of Wisdom, is peculiarly 
that of the man who lives the homeleM life, the so 

called, but in a few rare ca&ea it is also possible to one still 
living the life of the home : only^ it needs scarcely be said, 
its attainment while in that state of life is more than a little 
difficult. As a sutfa ringa !— 

A Atn of strife I* ltcuKh.€»M life- 
AncJ filled wSdi Ml and 
Bui he* and tslpti ■* iTte open sty 

la llie life the KoimIfm Ipnd, 

Bill, what now is Ricriil Mindedness J Wlial is tliat pcifpct 
attitud- of trind tlial ia part of Wisdom, followinsf m it does 
and rjecejsimW/M fnilnvdntr upon a riglit understanding of tlie 
nature of the world and of what we call "self," since n hare 
understanding of anythinjf is incomplete and leally undeservinff 
of the name of underatandinsr if it does not issue in a definite 
change of attitude in a man. 
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First of alJ J Right or Perfect Mitidednesa ia that attitude 
of mind which turns away aerene and uniaoved from every¬ 
thing that this or any other world has to offer. 

This attitude of turning away from the thinga of the world 
b sometimes calJed renunciation, hut the term is rather a 
masoomer. for it contain, a suggestion of privation and loss 
and thus of sorrow, which is very far indeed from being the 
experience of the man who truly is rightminded. Such a man 
rias m reality renounced nothing, and far from feeling pain 
m what he does, knows ody pjeasure. He does not really 
^ve up anything ; h ^ eirpreasioa be ^permissMt^ 

the ^np of the world that give up themselves ; the man's 
C J one of relief a* of a tmvcEer who suddenly 

^ L r”" oppressed 

him and hdd him bach on his journey. The man who has 

^ won Ri^t Mndednoss is in the same position as the 
boy or Bid who has left the chUdhood stage of life behind 
and come to mattirer years. Such cannot he said to give up 
anything when ibey forsake the toys of the nurseiy for the 
a^er interests and occupations of adolescence. No sense of 
grief and loa* whatever accompanies this transition to a new 
!rilh"* o eaperience. Jt tg all 3 ^ natural a change and made 

t^sured with care a hoard of copper coins, and now is 
offered in exchange as large a heap of pieces of gold. Such 
an one abandons his former treasure without a pang to take 

SO. as natural and as bee from suggestion of pain or loss 
IS the renuncahon of (he man of Right Mindedness, Asceticism’ 
m the sense of «lf.torment, i, as alien to the Buddhist system 

Irr! T^^ Self^ormei t 

mere self-torment s s^e is a, vain, as vulgar and as hurtful 

^.-indod z. 

boco., bo bi» fio.II, fo..„J .l.doro“d"b£!y 
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that it holtfa nothing for a monwrtl wortL the keeping- If He 
"tenowices"' ita gifts, it is only because be can do nau^ 
elflC, having seen for himflelf theiT Utter worthleBsuess as b 
pog$ession. The multitudinous cares and anxieties that vex 
those who have not yet attained to Right Mindedness touch 
him no more who so has attained, for he petccivea that the 
ground whence their troubles legions arose « no real ground 
at all, but a sheer gulf of emptiness and self-engendered ddu- 
aion. Here is no cause for sorrow in any least degree, but 
rather for gladness aud lejoicsng. Or, if shadow of sorrow 
does come, it is never for himself that the man of Right 
Mindedness sorrows, but only for those others* hds fellow men 
that still writhe and wrestle in the grip of miseries that are 
wholly of their own making* And forthwith that sorrow 
assumes the form of a lively pity and compassion for all the 
agony of earth, and of an equally quick and ardent desire to 
help, aHay and lessen it^ As regarda himself, the man who 
has attained to Right Mindednesa seeks nnthing, for he needs 
nothing: as regards others, his attitude is one of boundles» 
goodwill and fiiendllness* of desire to help and succour aDi 
without distinction or reserve* 

For this is what happens to a man when he comes to 
Right Understanding and Right Mindedness. Hitherto, Kte 
all who have not thither aitived. he has hved and worked only 
that he might secure benefit and advantage for a little separate 
something he has called himself. He has turned the 
energies at Kis disposal towards the aggrandisement in one 
way or another of that "'self.** nor ever dreamed of any other 
possible course, although, to be sure, his labours at times may 
have taken an apparently lofty and subhmated form- Yet at 
bottom the soughtp however refined, has been a gain 

sought for self in one shape ^ another. The man has steadily 
(fiverlcd the stream of ertergy under hU control, in the direc¬ 
tion of bis own private and particular good. But. with the 
coining of Right Mindednessp all this is changed. No longer 
is the fund of ener^ at his command turned into the shut-in 
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of hum£m life—the natural order, and, what, for want of aW 
better term, WO muit oall, the order^ without con- 

tOTtion ariaing as to which is the Buperior of the f>ther, since 
each is equally necessary in a world of human bemga. So 
long aa there are those who gjve themaelve* to the peipetuft- 
tiori of the apecics and all that this involvea of the world's wort. 
#o long also must there he those who ahalj give themselves to 
the Tnaintenance and —&o to Bj>eak—the keeping open of the 
way by which the world and all its works may be transcended 
and a higher, further goal attained. The householder has his 
task, his burden of work for the world, but so also has the 
homeless one. In attaining to Right Mindedness the latter 
becomes perforce a worker for the world, and though in a 
widely different way from the householder, his work ia yet 
not any the less of sure and telling value* for man does not 
and cannot live by bread alone. The work of the householder 
may he socti and felt and handled by all, and the work of 
the homeless one is often a iilent and unseen and very solitary 
Work : yet it would go as ill with mankind were the latter to 
cease from his hidden and ttmegarded labours^ as it would did 
the former forsake his more open and obvious work for the 
world. For the homeless one^ who is justUied in his vocation, 
has his work in the silent^ unseen realm of mirid or thought— 
that realm where all that b in the world is first fashioned and 
wrought. There it is that the pTirrul foundations of the world 
are laid, whether ill or well; and the precise business of the 
homeless one b to lay them well, ao far as in him lies so to 
do. His task it is to build into the thought-foundations of the 
world, fair stones, true stones* to that upon such foundations 
latterly there may arise fair, true Btructura of words and deeds, 
fairer, truer structures than yet have come to be^ Or, to 
change the metaphor, since after all, the figure of a building 
of solid stone is not the fittest whereby to represent a flowing, 
mobile world:—It IS the work of the man of Right Mindedness 
to pour into the runnirig waters of the stream of thought that 
makes a world, all of sweetness and freshness he b ahle to 
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gather in die courae nf hh ovm inward strivings, so that those 
Waters pnay become less foul and bitter^ may grachmlly grow 
more fresh and sweet. His task and toil it is to dwell unhadng 
among those 611ed with Kate, that they may leam to cease 
from hate and turn to love ; to live imfearing among the fear- 
fut, that at length they may rid them of their fearfulness and 
leam to trust ; to abide unlusting among the lustful, that they 
may be moved to shake themselves free from the cruel bondage 
of their lust and ta;3te the sweets of freedom all the while 
sending forth thoughts of uttermost goodwill to every frliow 
creature, desirous only for their benefit and welhbemg, seeking 
only to aid alh of every degree* from lowest to highest, m 
the great scale of being. And if, in outward seeming, he 
sotnewhat sepamles hirnself from KU fellow men, it is only 
that he may unite himself the more closeJy to them on that 
level of being where men can come mom close to one another 
than ever they can come in the ordinary life of the world— 
on the level of mind and heart. Here the right-minded man 
thinks steadily this one strong thought; these are, so 

am I j as I am, eo sre these and fulfilled of that thought 
he harbours no more the vain delusion-born distinctions 
and '^thou/' but works for the deliverance unrestricted of all 
that lives; of all life. Foregomg self, for him the universe 
becomes "T"—the only that henceforth he can know. 

Such IS Right Mindednejw in its lullest manifestation:— 
renunciation of anything for self, loined to an universal good¬ 
will and hetphilness toward others, working in the realm of 
causes, the domain of thought. But, as must never be forgotten 
when dealing with the different divisions of the Eightfold Path, 
the approach to perfecdon in each is only made gradually and 
by slow degrees. There are no miraculous leaps in the pro¬ 
gress along the Path. Even when there seems to be such they 
have been gradually led up to and prepared for by the 
accumulated action of the past. “'Drop drop is the btreJ^e^ 
filled/' said the Buddha* speaking of tfic work of purifying 
the mind ; and it is only so* only little by IMc, that the perfect 
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j&ftitude of mind wKIch h Right Mimiednesa, Like every olber 
Aceompliahmcnt on the Peth. sa to be acquire d. Even while 
sdE engagod m the life of the houeehol-d^ a maQ may begin 
to take his first steps towards its cultivatian. Id that mpde of 
life is to be fouod abundant oppoitunTty for the rcmmciadoD 
of selhsh ends for sake of the weal of well-loved wife or child 
—endless occasions: for the expression in word and deed of 
goodwill and pure^ diaiDterested, friendly helpfulness. The 
limits within which these are displayed at first may be some¬ 
what narrow and circUmscFibed^ beingf those of the man^s own 
family and its immediate connections ; but this ig a beginnings 
and a beginning has always to be made ^mewhere. Later 

as he grown in vision and sympathy, extending his unselfish 
goodwill and helpfulness beyond the confines of his own 
family to a wider circle^ all in good time the man will come 
lo practise self-abnegatian for the sake of the wcU-being of 
his village, then of his district, then of hts country : his good- 
wiU ever widening its scope, until at length it may know no 
barrier whatever, and include all mankind m the warmth of 
Its limitless embrace. 

As a general rule, however^ it la only the homeless one. 
tied to no race or place, who may whoDy dwell on these fair 
heights of boundless goodwill to all the world. Yet, for a 
few strong natures it is possible thus to set at naught the many 
disabilities of the household life and reach lo Wifidotn in its 
lulr^ess, to Right Underslanding and Mindedness while still 
involved in the tasks of the work-aday world. Rare though 
such cases are, by their mere possibility they demonstrate, as 
nothing else could, the essential unity, even in their 
diversity, of the household and the homeless life^ It it 
''natural^' to loUow the household life i but it is no less 
‘'nabm:^"' to Follow the homeless lifcp should that other be felt 
as a fetter upon growing aapimtions^ and an overmastering 
need be experienced for a freer air and a wider dry. In bothi 
the same goal may be kept in view and steadily pursued - 
Yet, withal, it remains true that in the Efc of homelessness 
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the way U made more smooth to the feet and many a trouble¬ 
some obstacle and atumblfng-block removed ; and bo in th» 
mode of life by far the greater portion of mankind may attain 
to Right Mindednesa in that perfection which meana the ending 
of all self-seeking : goodwill, univeraa], and boimdiess r and 
an attitude of helpfulness infinitely free toward every living 
creature, low or high, in all the wide uniyerse of life. 

Silacara 


THE BUDDHIST LOVE-THOUGHTS 


One of the greatest discoveries in the histoiy of Religion 

WM the omnipotence of Love. The discovery wa, made In 
India, 

[n Numerical Collection Vtl. 62.* the Buddha tell* u* 
about a certain teacher named Goodgulde (Sunetto). He 
lived m a bygone universe and founded an Order. Hi* reU- 
gion taught the way to Cod (BrahmS). but the disdple* were 
not going to heaven in numbers enough to suit him. So h« 
devised the Love-Thoughts. Every day you must «ud out 
lovmg thoughts toward every one. animals included. By 

praebstng this for seven years. Goodgutde rose to he the Great 
Stlpreme \ 


Now this Story soun^ to me like a jstaka. though there is 
no Sunetta-Jitaka. But it occurs twice in the Jataka Book all 
the same (Jatakas f69 and 220), only the teacher is Arako 
mstead of Suiretto. i regard it as a parable of what 
happened to the Urd himself. There is no mention of the 
Love-Thoughts rn the first BCrtnon, Sad is there, but the com¬ 
mentary thereon. the Sadpatthina Sutta. does not stretch it 
Metis. To an outsider, who ha* not been taught 
t^t Budd ha was omniscient, this means t hat the Love-Thoughts 
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to him IbIct iva a rics^f discovery. And even one vvho 
ha* been bo tfloght Tnight regard !t a* progressive levelatioa. 

TKat the editors of ihe Pali Canon regarded Sunetto a* a 
prototype of the Buddha ia manifest from the fact that, in the 
Itivuttaka. they put the stoiy of Sunetto, in the Gist person. 

into the mouth of the Lord himself 

Satta vasaSni metla-cittam bhavetva, satta oamvafhi* 

vivaHa-lcappe ne-yiniftm lokam ? 

"Because t cultivated the Love-Thoughts (or, piacdaed the 
Love-Mcditattonl for aeven years. ! did not return to this world 
during aeven cycles of consummBtipn and restoration. 

He goes on to say that, when the universe was consraUr 
mated, he rose to the sphere of the self-radiant angels fwho 
are unaffected ty the disintegration in the spheres below them); 
and when the univeiee was restored he rose again in the 
empty palace of the Brahmis, and became the Great Supteme 1 
Now. we might regard this as the exact word of the Buddha, 
were it not for the fact that it ia omitted by the Clinese 
translator. Yuan Chwang. This looks as if the South-Indian 
or Ceylon monks had added it to the Pali after the learned 
Chinaman had translated the book. 

In Gasaified Collection XLVL 54. the Buddha's disciples 
come and tell him that other sects are also practising the 
Love-Thoughts. Buddha replies that he comhines them with 
the sevenfold wisdom ; hence the superiortly of his Dhatnmo. 
Again the outsider mi^t say ; "Ah f the Love-Thoughts were 
common Hindu property! The Buddha borrowed them. 
Whereto the Buddhist might reply : "How do you know dial 
those non-Buddhist sects did not borrow from the Lord? He 
was the most famous man in India, and of course other teachers 
would copy him." 

And [ think the reply is correct : the Lord Buddha made 
the preatest discovery of the ages—the otnmpotence of Love 1 

Albert J. Edmunds. 
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THE WAT TO ACQUIRE ETERNAL HAPPINESS 


The previous he^nningo of the human being is heyond 
comprehension. When did humanity come into existence > 
Countless biOiona of kalpas ago humanity existed, and the first 
heginningfl cannot be known. An adept proficlefit in the 
snperoogmic science may look hack to find out the first begin¬ 
ning, and he will not find, it, though he may for a hundred 
years continue to count the kalpas. Will there be a final 
ending of the activides of humanity ? No, the human heing 
creates thoughts and thoughts are karma, and karmic aedvitieB 
have their ufp^o (effects). Thought activities develop into 
deeds, and deeds done with egoistic desires for peTsona] enjoy¬ 
ment become Varma^ and effects must follow. The two laws 
aro interdependent, vb. deed (karma) and its result fvipata). 
We are hom here as the effect of our previous karma deeds. 
Every thought^ word and act is called a karma. Good thoughts* 
good Words, good acts are called meritoiiotift kusala karma ; 
evil speech and evil acts are called dementarious karma 
(akusalfl). Covetouaness, Anger and AtuddJeheadedneas belong 
to the demeritoriotis realm. Generosity, Loving kindness, and 
Insight belong to the meritorious realm. DhamniB (righteous- 
ncte) belong to the montoTious plane, and A-Dhamma (un- 
righteouaness) to the demeritorious plane, fieyond Dhamma 
and Adhamma Is known as.AbyakatS. The phenoinertal worid 
is condiHoned (parinipphanna^nskrit parmishpanna). and the 
unconditioned the absolute is called aphaHnJppUnna or 
asankhata. To the asankhata realm belongs ikisa-space. and 
nibbana or Nirvana. The cosmic worlds belong to the 
sankhata, and the Doctrine of the Lord Buddha relates to both 
the conditioned and the unconditioned. Certain of His teach¬ 
ings relate to the coamie plane, such as relating to the lower 
And the hi^ei heavens. To be bom in the lower heavens one 
has to observe iKe five precepts, refrain from die ten evils 
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akusala) and do the ten mentorious deeds (desa kuaala). 
The higher heavena are called Brahma lot as, where time ia 
calculated by kalpaa, not hy years. 

The lower heavetia are : the Four Maharljahs, TAvatlmaa, 
Yama, Tusila, Nimin5narati and Paranmunita vasavatli. The 
duration of time of the first is 9,OOOrOOO year^ ; of the second 
is 36,000+000 years j of the third is 144,000,000 years; of the 
fourth is 576,000.000 years i of the fifth is 2.304+000,000 yean : 
and of the last is 9*216,000,000, years. These figures will stagger 
the C3mstian+ the Moslem and the Jew. To them the earth is 
only a few thousands years old. 

To be bom in the higher Brahma heavens physical acts of 
merit are insufficient. Purifying thought cDhcentration is 
needed, which could be achieved by means of the four Brahma- 
vihara meditahons or by the practice of the Dhyanas whereby 
psychic illumination la obtained. The time pericjd is calculated 
by kalpaa, from one to 500 kalpas. Above the brahma heavens 
are the four formless heavens where time is calculated by 
kalpas, and existence in the nevasann^asanna slate eitenda to 
&4+000 kalpas. The Lord Buddha warned Hk foliowera not to 
aspire to be bom in any one of the arupa heavens. Those who 
had practised the four Dhyanas are bom in the higher heavens. 
The Anagami followers of the Lord Buddha are bom in the 
pure abodes, called the Suddhivasa brahmaloka, where they 
live for 500 kalpas and thence leolilite the eternal Nirvanic bUsa. 

The latest desciipdoD of heaven m given in the Koran. 
AdmiBsioh into heaven is obtainable by doing deeds of charity 
and observance of certain virtuous deeda. Pre-Buddhlel 
Brahmanism enunciated the ethics of tbe heavenly states, and 
outlined the suffeiingB of those who are bom in purgatorial 
states. The Lord Buddha in enunciating the ethics of cosmic 
conditions accepted the Brahmanical eeehatalogy with the 
exception that while the followers of the Lord Buddha because 
of tbeir insight into the Law of Causality+ are bom with wisdom, 
other religionieti arc bom deficient in the knowledge thereof. 
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Consequently the former continileB to proBresl m the higher 
heavens, and eventually obtain the Nirvanic wUdoni. 

The Rishia of Ancient India had gained insight of the 
iranflcendental state# by piiiifying their minds h and they were 
able to see by the divine eye the after state of deceased people p 
who had led a virtuous life. Moreover they were able by their 
divine power to visit the heavenly states. The Lord Buddha 
by means of supernormal tnowlcdge observed the distant 
worlds, and held communication with the divine inhabitanta. 
By supernormal vision He found that the worlds came into 
existence millions of years ago and millioDj of years hence they 
shall ceaae to be. Our earth according to the Jewish tFadihon 
was created about 6,000 years ago. In a barbarous age the 
people had no knowledge of astronomy, and the prophets liad 
no idea of geology or astronomy^ hence their dme limit to 6,000 
years. The Brafinmn astronomers counted time by thousand 
milliDiiB years, and the Lord Buddha calculated time through 
the medium of kalpas. 

The karma doctrine which the Lord Buddha promulgated 
was taught in secret (o their disciples by die Aryan Teachers 
in pre-Buddhist times. In the Upanishad treatlaes in one soli¬ 
tary instance the doctrine of Karma is mentioned. In the 
Bhagavad Gita Sree Krishna tells Arjuna that he knows of the 
latter^s biTths, and be teUa Arjuna “that you do not know/" 
This esoteric doctrine our Lord Buddha taught to all without 
distinction. The cause of our rebirth our Lord traced to 
Avidya (Ignorance). In our previous lives we created karma in 
Ignorancep and the effect of the deeds done we reap here. 
Ignorance and karmic thought activities aie inter dependent 
and inter related. Muddle-headed people say that a God for 
the hrst time created man from mud. Biological science was 
then unknown and the barbatfans believed that a god brings 
man into existence. To-day in many parts of America the 
harbaiDUs tribes believe like the Jews of old that a Cod created 
man. The development oF the human germ cell in the womb 
was perhaps not scientifically observed. Biology was not a 
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Bcienee then known in Arabia or Ln Paleabne. Prenatal 
development of the Kerim cell and its correlationfl with the 
parents and wkh the karma of the past were for the firtt time 
cnuncLated by the Lord Buddha. The consciotia cell in the 
womb growa because of the nounshment it receives fmm the 
mother, and this ccU devclopea fioni w«t to week and after 
nine months the child is bom. The conscioiwneaa that entered 
into the cel] was drawn thereto by tannic relations of the 
deceased personality, who had hved somewhere before coming 
into this earthly life. The past of the deceased saiid 

''individual' must generate its tJip^a* afid the effect of the 
past karma is a new birth. Ignorance and thought activities 
(sankharas) co-ordinated in the past, end the result is that the 
consciousness of the past personality was bom in the germ cell 
and according to biological law the na/Ttfl-rupa developed in 
the womb, and a new personality came into existence. It ia 
not a new personality nor is it the old. It is contintioua evolu¬ 
tion, similar to the growth of the tree from the seed, and the 
previous tree from another seed. The new personahty vdth its 
CDQsciotisncflS and psychic faculties, thought activiues^ percep¬ 
tions and sense feelings, in correUtioa with the body composed 
of the four mo/iabhutaa* bcEinB to create new kaima thtouEh 
the 3 LX sensea cotnlng in contact with objective forms, sounds^ 
smells, tastes, touch and psychic mcmetiea in relation with 
sense-enJoymenlSr Tactual contact produces sense feelings of 
cither pleasure, disgust, or indifference* Sense feelmEs produce 
either desires or aversions in manifold fortrui. The three-fold 
desires are created in a four-fold manner, viz-n by speciiladve 
beliefs, by egoistic longings, by aenaual enjoyments and ascetic 
habits. In cither of the four ways the upadMo longings art 
created and fresh karma is generated, which becomes a kind 
of dynamic storage helping the life current for future rebirtha. 
Pantheists, monotheists, nihilists, sensualiats, materialists, poly¬ 
theists all create J^orma through one of the four kinde of upodana- 
According to the law of Karma the dying consciousness of the 
deceased personality must be reborn in another life^ The 
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thrown up stick must fall down. sunUadr the bora here 

who had done karma by hi* clin^ngB. attachments must take 
birth, and the result of birth is coDsequeut decay of the body, 
old age. sickness, aotrows, aMtcdai. lamentalions, despair*, dis- 
appoLntmenls. hatreds, etc, and final dbsolution of the five 
skatidhas. The repeated leappearing* of the five akandhas 
either b heaven or on earth, or m some stale af 
suffering from birth to birth i, called Kmsorn. The Lord 
Buddha discovered the Way to get rid of manifold suffering* 
and to live b perfect happiness, by means of Wisdom, both 
here and hereafter. This Way is called the Noble ei^tfold 
Kath. ITie twelve Nidanas show the method of suffering in 
the cosmic realm*, and the Noble eightfold Path show* the 
Way of emanapatfon from the twelve cosmic ca«*e*. With 
the acquisition of Wisdom reproductive karma i* not created, 
consequently subsequent reproductive arisings do not take 
place, in Wisdom** path the mind travels, the body and the 
«n« organs are brought under scientific control, whereby 
upndamc desires are curbed and all sorrow* and Worries «rd 
lamentations are for ever annihilated. He lives in joyous 
happiness helpbg all. 


VEGETARIANISM 

Vegetaiiani^ enables its adhemnts to 

tiCDnoni^jse in gfrocericA ; 

Crow stronger and healthier; 

^joy their food with a clear consdeiice : 

1 real all ii4i.itnaj4 kindly ; 

Add sevend years to the span of life ; 

Keduce mbility of conlractiniE diaeascia : 
increase their brain power ■ 

Improve jrtandarda of morality; 

MalT l!l!f perpetual world peace ; 

Make life brighter, sweeter and nobler. 

E- V. Qumberuin in Vegetarian 
AND Fruitarian 






MISS MAYO'S ^'MOTHER INDIA*' 


In speaking countiies Mbs Mayo's ^'Modier Jndia'^ 

is being widely circulated. On board steaxcets copies of the 
book are founds The miAslonaty societies and other publishing 
agencies are pushing its circulation. The British Covemmedt 
in allowing an American wonum to malign the 300 millions 
of people of India has done her a great injustice^ For political 
reasons the Government has given every facility for the wider 
circulation of the poisonous bookr Miaa Mayo has done the 
work of a meh/rdni in bringing the dirt found in the back-yards 
of India for the Inspection of the Christian men and women 
of England and Amedeax In Indian homes the me/itrctnf is 
not allowed to enter the front portion of the house« She comes 
by the hack door and sweeps the gutter and the latrine and 
removes the night soil. The life of the mehtraiii is that of the 
scavenger in Europe. She is an economic necesaity in the 
Indian home. Miss Mayo perhaps in her past incarnation had 
been used to do scavenging work, and in thb Ufe she by 
iiutinct has adopted the dirty work^ Christian men and women 
are habituated to look at the ugiy side ol life. They are of 
the Lazarus type reposing nn the bosom of Abrabam gleefully 
looking down on the poor wretches that are being slowly burnt 
throughout eternity in hell fire. Miss Mayo is like unto the 
evil man mentioned in Luke chapter 6 verse 45* ^'J^dge not* 
condemn not said Jesus. *'Be ye merciful as your Father is 
merciful. The ethics of the sermon on the mount had done 
no good to Mias Mayo. Arrogant* conceited, she belongs to 
the type of hypocrites condemned by Jesus in Luke chap, 

V 42. The denunciations of Jesus agoiii^t the Pharisees could 
be applied to-day aguinat the missionaries. The simple minded 
people of India may be compared to little children. They 
are gentle and mildp eBpecLally the Hindus* TTie martial 
spirit ii not in them. For over a hundred years the simple 
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iTiindcd E^eople have been under the control <rf the Chtistian 
bureaUcr&tB, ]t Js only ’wslhin recent years that the white 
people have thought of the sixty million uniouchablea. The 
latter have existed in India from time immemorial. During 
the Buddhist period there were no such classes^ The compaa- 
Eicmate spiKt of the Lord Buddha had permeated the lives of 
the people and every effort v^as made to elevate the fallen. 
But when the religion of humanity disappeared from India 
the untouchable daas came mlo being. After a hundred years 
of Christian missionary labours what do we see in India except 
poverty, ignonanee and political enslavement. The punishment 
meted out to those who offend the little ones by Jrau# **that 
a miUstone were hanged about hia neck and that he were 
drowned m the depth of the sea" sounds too harah, but that 
is the kind of punishment the misKonary scribblerB deserve. 
Matthew chap. 18^ v 6, mav be reaj with profit. 

The aesthetic aide of Indian life the imasiotiarieB deli¬ 
berately ignore for their own selfinh gain. They live by 
maligning the socalled heathen. By deliberate ]ymg they 
dupe the muddleheaded men and women of America and 
England, and secure large sums of money, vrhich they Hpend 
for their own advantage, l.ihe the Cretans of old are the 
modem misBionaries. Miss Mayo would be turned out of the 
Bacied temples if she would seek admission because of ber 
beef-eating smell which stinks wherever the white man goes 
Mm. Besant, though she had been working for the welfare of 
the Hindus is net allowed to enter the temples in the sacred 
cities. Kalipht is the only temple where the beef eating people 
am allowed to enter. Mia Mayo has greatly helped the mis^ 
sionary bodies by maligning the Hindu*. She has abstained 
from maUgning the Moslems. The Moslems are politicaUy 
more robust than the mild Hindu. The bmeaucradc govern¬ 
ment has had sufficient time to work for the material and 
moral progress of the million* of the helpless people of India 
Economically the condition of the people i* on a par with the 
dumb animals. "Mother India*' i, full of dirt and filth and 
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the eager desire of the Chnsliwi metl ^nd wonnen to read the 
book ahows how low they are psychologically* The terrible 
imm orality of the people IS visible in the streets of London 
where young women by tKe tfiousands prostitute their bodies- 
The Commission now sitting in Ljondon to mvestigate the 
eauaea which have led to the increase of prostitution and 
solicitation among English women have diacovered the fact 
of the existence of abnormal immorality in Chnatian EngJand- 
Venereal disease is on the mcrease among the people. Three 
hundred million pounds worth of liquor is consumed annually 
by the people in England. In Hyde Park at night men and 
Women by the score meet with unmoral motives. The moral 
aide of Eufopcan civilization I# rotten, and ihe Aryan people 
of India have absolutely nothing to lesm from the Semitic 
race* whoae heritage ia an Asiatic religion- There wa* 
B time when India vra* the teacher of the civilized world, but 
her aBsociation with the white racei whose morality is infiuencf^ 
by the abnminationB of the Jewiah moloch haa made the Indain 
people to decline, AwocialicHi with the righteous help the 
progress of a natioti. and India declined because of her contact 
with the ethically low. The adventureua Europeans ate no 
examples of a high social morality. Wherever the white man 
goes he introduces venereal diseases and althoholic poisons. 
The missionaries preach theh sectarian dogmas, and also by 
to undennine the social customs of the people by crooked 
means. In Oiina the miBaionarres had done the greatest evil 
to the people, (n England the labouring class have no regard 
for the parson. The people living in the slum districts have 
no possible means of progressive development. Miss 
Katherine Mayo has no idea of the evil effects the book will 
produce in the minds of the people against whom it is written. 
Their hatoed towards the Elnglbh will certainly not decrease as 
the result of her book. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

The Anagarjka Phahmapala. 

It is now definitely aettied, that the Anagarika Dhartnapala 
wiU visit Burma prior to his depaiture for London to commence 
the corvatiuction work of the Vihara there. Of late he has 
been keeping indifferent health but it Is fervently hoped that 
he win be well to undertake hia trip to Burma where he is 
going after many years* The exact date of his departure is not 
yet settled but it will be towards the end of March or the befiJn. 
nmg of April. Those who desire to mvibe him for lectures etc* 
are kindly requested to coimniinlcate with the Rec, Secy. Maha 
Bodhi Society* 4A. College Square. Gdcutta. The Anagarika’s 
present address » ALOE AVENUE, COLPETTY COLOMBO 
CEYLON, 

* * • • * 

SaHNATH ViHARA tPORK. 

Our readers will pardon us for reverting again and again 
to the subject of the above work in these pages. The reason 
for this repeated reference is not far to seek, it is a work of 
great importance in which the whole Buddhist world is 
interested. We. therefore, feel it om duty to keep our readers 
informed about Uie progresa oF the work. 

As stated in the previous issues the work was duly com¬ 
menced and it is now going on rapidly. It is hoped to 
complete the work in one and half years. We draw the atten* 
tion of our readers to the appeal and statement of accounts 
published on another page and hope they wiU be glad 
to extend their helping hand ui bringing this long delayed work 
to a Aueceufu] concluaioii. 

• • • * , 

WaJSAKHA fHjBMMA. 

L day of Waisakha fall, on 

the 4th May. The occawon will be celebrated throughout 
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India not to of Biirm^ and oLker Buddhist cDunbies 

where it will be held on a mafnificent ACiile. Inapite of the 
fact that m India the number of actual followers of the Lord 
b not very Ut^e in comparison with Hindu and Moslem popula¬ 
tions, this sacred event es uicreaaingly observed by various 
public mstitiiHons. Last year the number of places where it 
was celebrated was very large and this year the number will 
still increase^ We therefore Lope that the Covemment will 
see its way to declare the oecBEioD a holiday bd that those who 
wtsh to observe it may do so without any hindrance. THke 
Calcutta University^ we understand, has already declared it a 
holiday and other Iiistitutiotvs will follow suit. We BUggest 
that representatiotiH from Buddhifit and Hindu ^^bsociations be 
sent to the Govemmcnt requesting them to make it a public 
holiday, 

• • • * a 

Ordlnation of an Indian Scholar, 

We are glad to state that Mr. Haranam Daa &,A., of 
Ambala. who recently went to Ceylon to study Pah, has entered 
the holy Order of Buddhist Bhikkhm under the Ven. L. Sri 
Dharmananda. Principal Vidyalankara College, and Chief Hi^ 
Priest of Colombo aud Chilaw Districts^ He is now prosecuting 
his studies under the said High Priest and on the completion of 
his labours he expects to come back aud work for the dlsae- 
mitiation of the Dhamma in his motherland, 

« « « # 

Sri Dharmaraj(ka VntARA AcrtviTiES, 

Moghi Pumimu: On Sunday the 5th February the Maha 
Bodhi Society celebrated the sacred Maghi Pumitna when a 
public meeting was held at the Vihara Hall. It b a day of 
great ugnificance to the Buddhbt world as it was on that day 
2471 years ago that oiir Lord declared to Ananda that He 
would attain Paiinirv^a three months later i.e., on the fuU 
moon day of Wdsakha. 

Lecfurea: Tire following lectures were deUveied during 
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the momh of Febnifify f Indian Culttire AhrOiftd by Rai Bahn-dbir 
jacKioHtk Muumdar Cd«£.,. M-IlmC+. BuddhtEin and Vedanta 
by Swami Sechidanandn Saia^wati^ 

Pro/, Luderi: Prof, Liiders of the Bcriin Univerarty wlio 
delivered a coune of lectiires in the Cakiitla UniverBity on 
"^Indian Ovilizatinn in Central Tuxkeatan'^ visited the Vihara 
on the I3th Feb. and waa entertained by the members of the 
Society, He exprcaaed his admiration for the work done in the 
Vihara and mentioned the fact that Buddhism was widely 
studied in Ceimany. 

A /rom Mongolia i Revd^ Sugati Sandarsana, a lama 

from Mongoba, arrived at the Vihara where he stayed several 
vreeks as a guest of the Society^ He is studying English and 
Sanskrit and kofiea to bring the Mongolian Buddhists in close co¬ 
operation with the Buddhists of India and other countries. He 
left for China with a party of pilgrims. 


BOOK REVIEW 

W« ■ckiwvfUidiiiE wah thoaks of tlic lo^Wwing books i —Ko, I to 3 

pr^jicCted by the Caronunent of B&focb (I) Tntfuaiigfshsi Part I 2. 
(2) Nyayop«v**a IL 13) Sadhanamib I- Pocmi by Mi» C. H, HflJtuui: 
BeuddLs Rajkuraiiri (B«asaii) by Me« Kr C. ChAttorfee: Tbc foUowm? 
boc^ hsre been px^^nted te the M. B. LiihxBry hy Vldyi^liuikBni 
College, Kelaniya [—L Maj|hicn« Nikeys Perl 1. 2. DKiurmsprw^plkii. 
3 . KACcsyeiu- 4 . Kocc^LyaoA Domita tlttpfcniBla. 5 . Moggalkyjtw 
Vyskaranii. 5. MqinfplAyAxu Paniqk* Fr^idipa. 7. Tbt Common t*ry of 
BodKtvBiitn. B«l!;^VTirare. IB, Jfinakilmjui&, tl. KAyyxdstwya. 1i2. 
^dtalwkMliyBbA. iS. The Ccnmnoalsiy of SkhitBan^juB. V4, Sids^Hngaia. 
IS, Sanekut ^ebduEula. 

AwTiQLiTiES OF Indian Tibet, Part II by A, H, Franoce. 
[i^rcluEolo^ical Surpeji of India, /Vciu ImpedeJ 
Voi. L\, 

The prmnl coIl«ctian ol J«cuiD«ntB contain* the 
chronicle* of Ladakh and some other minor chronicle* leUtine 
to Boveml mudl states in the neighhoorhood of Ladakh, e.g.. 
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Zariff-dkar, Baltf. Latul etc- Dt* Fradcke, A memiieT of the 
M^nviaQ miefioii, who hufl long Uved in thia part of th* 
country haa been a devoted atudent of its andqultie* iong 
aince and ha* contributed the most to the recovery of iti 
history. The present yohjfne ifl & further proof of hk nnlir i ng 
zeal in preaetiting new data for the study of the anliquLlies of 
Indian Tibet. 

The chromclei of Ladakh ralis) cover 

about a half oi the whole volume and ia the moat intcreiting 
of the chronicles which it contains. Dr, Francke obtained 
hve tnonuaenpts of the Tibetan text and their coUntiem has 
yielded good results. The Engliih tranfllalion of these 
chronicles is on the whole clear and the notes and com- 
rnentis of Dr. Francke are full of new informations^ They 
elucidate many ititricaiEe prnyefna not only of the history of 
Ladakh but also of that of Tibet, 

The first history of Tibet waft written towards the end 
of the 8th century A.D. when Buddhism was already a 
dominant religion in India. AU cultural acdvideii were 
inspired by Buddhism or Buddhbt India. The kings of Tibet, 
both spiritual and temporal beads of the country were ctm- 
iidered to be the Sdltyaputros, the descendanta of the Sahyas 
and their descent bad to be traced from that lineage- In 
this task the Buddhist l^pmaauofw most pfobably served aa 
rnodeis. 

The chronicle of Ladakh follows the traditiona] way. 
The first sectiori is an invocation to Mfin;ujri^ and the ^cond 
deals with the oripn of Tibet. It is the Buddhist cosmotogj^ 
which has been imported here with certain modifications. It 
Ib mostly taken as the chtordde adraita, from, the seettan of 
Lo}^rainasyti of the j4jbhjdha/ma ffosa, the famous work of 
the Sarvastivadin scbcxjl which had its stronghold in Kasmir. 
The chxonicle qtiotee from another work Y^n-ian fcsdud-pa 
(Droi^i/ff 90 mgniha and Hki^Of-k^na-bdun "‘Seven Cycl^'"? 
which may be Tibetan compilations. The third section gives 
the gcneology of the Sftkyai and it is evidently inspired by 
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w«]l known Sanskrit BuddList te^ta like tke j4bfudAnrmd Koaaj 
mentioned ^bove and the LaUtavistaia. The lineage of the 
Tibetan kings i* traced from that family, the aecdona IV and V 
contain the history of Tibet from its first king up to the time 
of Glan-dar-ma (6I6-4Z A.D^), the great persecutor of Buddhism 
in Tlbetr The introduction of Indian script and Buddhism 
took place in this period during the reign of Sion-btsan ^sgam-po 
600-650 A.D.) The Tibetan empire was practically founded 
in this period and all cultural movements Inspired by India 
and China commenced. 

After the fall of Glan-dar-ma in 842 A.D, Tibet seems to 
have been divided by different ruling dynasties. Hod-siun 
(c+ 842-70 A-D.) the son of Gian-dar-ma founded the West 
Tibetan dynasty and aepaiated from Lhassa. The weatem 
empire is known aa Mnah-ris and it included Ladakh in those 
days. Hod-irun was a great reactionary and did a good deal 
for the revival of Buddhism so much penccuted by his father. 
Tie present chnomcle bean testimony to the great pious 
works done by him and shows clearly that in this period 
different Buddhist centres grew tip rn Western Tbet. The 
most impoTtatil event which took place under the West Tibetan 
kings la the foundation of the monastery of MthchgUn iToding 
of the Map) on the upper Sutlej in c. 1000 A.D- The district 
of Gu-ge {Goggadssa of JoOsrajas Ro/atarangjm), of which 
Mtho^glin was the capital* came to possess a sort of autonomy* 
The great monastery was built in this period arid soon ^w 
up to be a rival of Lhasa. There are ample evidences to 
show how intense was the literary activity of the Buddhists 
of Mtho-glin- Indian monks From Kamur and Bengal, used 
to frequent the place and even lived there for collaborating 
with the monks of Mtho-gUn. Tie great Atiaa of Bengal 
went to Mtho^glin in 1030 A.D. and thence visited Lhasa in 
I04L Buddhist texts now included in the Tatijiir were 
actually translated at Mtho-gHn. The invading Turks subse¬ 
quently burnt the monastery but It was rebuilt. Mtho-g]in 
plays an important part in the history of the revival after the 
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A^\l ages of Tibetan BuddfaiKin and the spread of Indian 
Buddhbrm in Thibet in the tlth and 12tK centuricft The 

present chronicles of Ladakh and a fragment of the Dpag^ 
bsam Ijon bzttn translated by Or* Francke in the co11ecdo!:i 
of minor chronicles throw a flood of light on this dark chapter 
of the histoiy of Buddhism. 

The chronicles of Ladakh contain also an account of the 
later kuigs of Ladakh (1400 — 1834)> when after the famous 
Dogra war the country was annexed to the kingdom of 
Maharaja Culab Singhs The documents collected in this 
section are important for the later hlatoTy of this regiDii+ 

The second part of the book^ the Minor chroniefes. contains 
a collection of small chronicles and htstorical documents 
relating to Zansnikar, Gg-ran, Baltistan, Lahulp Kulu (Kuluta) 
and other states around Ladakh. The documents generally 
are of later times. 

These States though now separated from Tibet really 
form a part of it both racially and linguistically. Dr. Francke 
rightly calls them Indian Tibet as they form a connecting link 
between the countries. They play the same part as that of 
Nepal and Bhutan on the other side and Indian missionaries 
followed the trade routes to Tibet along those countries. If 
we have to study the history of the relation of Tibet with 
India and the spread of Indian culture to Tbet we have to go to 
these countries in search of our materials. Those inountaincerB 
still follow the ancient routes opened by their ancestors and 
still perpetuate their memory in more than one way^ The 
present work of Dr. Francke yields invaluable materials for 
the study of that fascinating subject—1 mean the ancient 
histoiy of Tibeto-Indian relation. 


P* C. 
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THE WAfSAKHA CELEBRATIONS 

dmce tecred festiva] in commemoTatiQn of the Birth, 
hjiligmenment and Parinirvana of the Buddha Sakya Muni wilJ 

M Bodhi Society on 

4th May 1926 at the following placesBuddhagaya, Benares, 

j “r“AVr^x®r Zawdlta Memorial Hall). Madras 

and LONDON. C^ntnliutioiis will also fee sent towarcL the 
cclc^^tio^ at KuainaT^r Lumbini and Lucknow^ 

I, ,®,fCommittee of the Maha Bodhi Society 
expects Buddhists of Buma. Ceylon, India etc. Would send 
llreir contributions to the Hon. Treasurer, Maha Bodhi Society, 
*fA, ColJegc SejUare^ C^clitta. 

The Ahagarika Dhaflmapala, 

General M. fl, Socie^r. 

Coming!! THE Coming!! 

WAISAKHA NUMBER OF MAHA BODHI 

reception accorded by the reading public 
and the ^oua penodjcals to our last year*, Waisakha nLiber 
has greatly encourag^ us and we are happy to announce that 
H aumW number will be issued in May next, ft will contain 

art. history. 

ethics etc. by competeut authorities besides news and not2 
Tllus^nons will be a special feature of the issue. 

As the number of extra copies printed for sale last year 


CornTtmuTioNs, 

^•11 photogmphs of Buddhist Vihams etc 

wiJJ be thankfully received by the ^ilor. 

AoVEHTTSEMEiVTS. 

horn d»! uJc, 


T^egtistphic : 

“Buddhiit", CalcuLtH. 


Manager, 

Maha Bodhi^ 

4A^ College Square, Calcutta. 











THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded 8Y the Anacahka H. Dharmapala 

fvnn i«Tii ¥ahi«btH VB* 

mT«f Wirt ^m'V* WTOiifTsw' qft^ (jwt^ i 

"Go ye, O Bhtkf^t^9r and toarnter forlh far ffoi'n of (he 
many, for the vOelfare of the many, in compaBsion for the World, 
for the yDo<^^ for the gain, for the welfare of goda and men. 
Proclaim, O Bkikkhos, the Doctrine R/orrouJ, preach ye a life 
of hoUnen. perfect and pare/'—M aHaVAOGA, Vinaya Puaxa. ■ 

VoL Wil 1 APRIL, ^ ^ I N(k 4 

BUDDHIST SONNETS 

BY M1S6 CORALIE HOWARD HAMAN 
The Sluggard 

He Bays, *'It is too co]d'\ and does not work ; 

is too hot—l*d i^tker lie abed. 

It i# too early"*^ for lie has a dread 
Of honest labor, and he loves to shirk 
If he cBti inaT^age it by any quirk.— 

‘'It is too late‘\ or *‘WdI. [‘ve not been fed. 

And 1 am hungry^\ or ‘Tm full'\ he said. 

And in this idleness does maUce lurk- 

And so while thus he lives, ever neglecting 

Hb honest duties, he both fails to keep 

His property intact ; and so rejectiiig 

AU worthy effort^ spends his life in sleep t 

No goods he gains. And he is not protecting 

His kinsfolk.—and his wife and children weep. 
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Tke True Friend 

True frietidBp yoimig mah, are those i^hom we can trust 
To g:uard our property^ to gnatd our name 
From hatred and from undeBerved blamei 
From envy, malicep and then too they must 
Lead Its to good, to hve among the just. 

The merciful, the tenderp and they claim 
No recompense for this. It b the Bame 
If we have nought to give ot rich goJd-duBt. 

They are imseihsh r and their joys they tell 
Unto our ears ; their woes they keep away \ 

But hark to oum ; and eo it is aa well 
To listen to them all the ni^t and day f 
True friends ar* those who never count the eoitp 
But work with ud till every hope he lost. 

And too, a friend will never turn his back 
When sunny days of favor no more ahinc. 

And never will he think of 'yours'' or '*mine'' 

He BtUI will share all thmgs though skies are black 
And follow on with us the dtne-wotn track 
Of jogging way# or whether fair or fincp 
Or storm-cloiid# lower,-^—he wiU not tepmcp 
And 83rmpathy and love we ahall not lack. 

Now such great ones, young man. are friends p indeed : 

Their love is thus a precious thing to hold_ 

And we should serve them m their every need.— 
if danger threatens, still we should be bold : 

Thus shall we win all friendship ae our meed. 

And live together in a joy untold. 


Attapsiment 

As breaks the dawn above the Eastern hills. 
Quietly, tenderly* growing more and morCp 
Filling with light that which was dark before* 
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Rejected in all placid pools and rilla 

Small birds awake widi chirps and ftiiting tnlk, 

I'he robin starts to sLh^, the lark to soar^ 

Praising the great gold Btin that they adore — ^ 

The promise of the dawn the day fulfils. 

So let the hg^t of Truth arise and alune 
Within our minds, within our hearts and souls. 
There spreadiDg by degrees its teachings fine. 
Leading ui gently onward to our goals— 

For not by struggle i& true wisdom gained — ^ 
Only in quiet is the Truth attained. 

Justice 

The IVniniJig Moon 

Now that one who is tempted to pervert 
The course of justice | or who tries to stay 
Its carrying out^ thus causing sore delay 
In its monitions ; he who shall deeeit 
Its righteous teachings t who shdl be inert 
To follow its decrees ; who shall essay 
Through folly, fear, to lead gocxl men astray. 
TTirough wrath or partialjly contrive their hurt — ^ 
Like to the lessening moon his gloty wanes t 
It dies ; like mouldering embers it departs ; 
Though for a time it seems to rise,—his gatnsp 
Gotten by means of guile and sordid arts— 

Will in the end be to hnn but as stains 

Won at the price of grieved and breaking hearts. 

The IFoxMg Moon 

But whoso is not tempted by these four 
To~ do away with justice^ shall increase 
Like to the waxing moon. He shaH not cease 
To gain great good for men, and more and more 
He shall grow holyp righteous to the core i 
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And frotn Xibetan HilU to IbI^s pf Greece 
He shall judge people that they live in peace ; 
He shall be as the gracious men of yore^ 

Hia courage is most high^ impartial, fair ; 

And lacking bias he will hold hi# court 
Calm he will be* with wisdom. He will dare 
Have mercy. Men. as to a mighty fort. 

With him seek safety, for they know it hes 
In justice, cDttrage. patience^ calm and wise. 


BUDDHISM IN ENGLAND 

DEaslON TO SEND THREE PRIESTS 
London Temple Project 

A public meeting of Buddhists in cotmccdan wUh the 
London ViKara project was held at 4 P,M, on Saturday at the 
Vidyodaya Pin vena p Maligakanda. The Vcn. K aha we Ratna 
Sara, Principal of the Pirivena, presided, and them was a large 
gathering of both clergy and laity. 

After pansiJ had been taken by the gathering* the Ven. 
Kahawe Ratnasara said that it was not necessary to speak to 
them of the noble tindeitaking of the Anagarika Dhaimapala 
to build a vihara in London. Jf there were other Buddhists 
fired by the same enthusiasm as the Anagarika for the pro¬ 
pagation of Buddhist teaching Buddhism would have received 
a great impetus in lands where it was not understood to-day. 
Unfortunately^ there were not many such men among them. 

A Helpinc Hand 

But there were surely thousands who could lend a helping 
hand to such men and to such a noble cause, which was the 
nohlest of all causes,. The radiating gpiritual influences nf a 
vihara were tremendous but if a temple could also be attached 
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to a vihbra then the proper nodet;ts for the propagallon of 
Buddhist teacLine would be formed. It would also be a 
greater incentive to work not only for tho&e changed in that 
noble work but also to those who would accept such teachmp^ 
It was with the purpose of having a temple attached to the 
vihaiB that the Anagarika Dharmapaia had decided to take 
with him to London three hhikkus. Efforts like that for die 
propagation of their religion called for sympathy and support 
of every Btlddhiat, 


Ttffi CdLLF.CnONS 

Mt. W. E. Bastian, the Treasurer of the London Viham 
Committee said that Rs, 26,224 7-9 had been coljeeted in 
Ceylon for the project and there were promises of Rs. 9,000 
more. Of the former sum about Rs, 800 had heen collected 
in Australia. Mr. Bastian also announced that he had just 
received Rs. 1,000 from Mr. K. W, Wijehaiiiy of Jddamalgoda, 
Eheliyagoda. 


Mr. Dharmap^'s Address. 

The Anagarika Dharmapaia said diat for centuries the 
Sinhalese had been content with allowing Buddhism to ffouriBh 
in Ceylon without making any effort to spread it in other lands. 
In Ceylon history there wbs no record of Buddhist bhikkua 
venturing to go to foreign lands to preach thehr religion. Some 
years ago when he waa convalescing in Switzerland the idea 
struck him that they should make a strenuous effort to preach 
the C^amma to others, especially in the West. They had 
derived certam bencfita from the efforts of Qiristian* and he 
thought that in return they should give those Chdatian countries 
the bene6t of the noble teachings they had ao jealouity 
guarded for centuries. 

Missionary AcTivrry 

The Christians had converted a Few thousand Buddhi^ 
Sinhalese to Chnstianity and that was a great blow to them. 
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When the Bishop of London returned from hie world tour he 
stimmoned a meeting of Chrisdaiia in Lngland Btid impressed 
on them the gTeat need for the spread of Christianity and 
among other things he had told them that the Buddhism that 
fiourished in Ceylon was a form oF devil-dancing. At that 
meeUng over two lahhs of rupees had been collected for 
Qinstlan missSonary work and a large number of Chriattan 
missionaries had come forward ofFeting their senricet to preach 
Christianity in foreign lands. From his youth F»e (the speaker) 
had taken an interest in pmpagating Buddhism in other lands 
because he realised what a great thing it was to preach the 
Dhamma in foreign lands. The Buddha had said that 
"dhamia dana" was the greatest of gifts but in Ceylon they 
did not lea^e that. They gave ”dana*‘ in Ceylon in other 
^®y®' For instance I when an umbrella was to be presented 
to a bhikku the person who was making the presenlatioTi 
asked a number of others to touch the umbrella in order that 
they may also participate In the merit. That was their idea 
of "dana.** 


Called a Fahattc 

When he tried to break away from that practice and to 
make an earnest effort to preach Buddhism in the West he 
was called a fanatic by his own people. He had heard even 
bhikhhus saying that be was mad to venture out on such a 
mission when there was so much work to be done in Ceylon. 
They did not recall the fact that although the Buddha was 
bom in Kapilavastu he had gone to other Indian States preach¬ 
ing his great message, The Buddha did not confine what he 
had realised to his own people but had gone to other lands 
also with the same message. He (the speaker) temembered 
the Manager of Messrs. Thos. Cook and Sons at Calcutta asking 
him one day: Why don't you give your religion to others ? 

Do you not realise how many thousands of people are aiuiously 
waiting to hear it? Why can't your bhikkus come out and 
preach? On another occasion while he was Iravelling on board 
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he hatl expounded the to an electrica] engineer at 

hia request and the Utter wba ao nidvad that he was h;d to 
exclaim: This is science^ Why don't you go to England 
and tell the people these wonderful truths. To-day in 
England there were many people who rejecteil the Old Tcata- 
meat. The Bishop of Bitmitigham had said that they could 
not accept it, that It formed part of Judaism and not of 
Christiaiuty^ 

Without ORictNALmr ofi Inthative 

Mt+ Dharmapala next referred in humorous ’vein to what 
he called the lethargy of the Sinhalese, what he called their 
readiness to ape everything that came from the West while 
they were dependent on other countries for everything, even 
for their food. He said that the Sinhalese were not able to 
produce even a button or a hook. A Bombay merchant in 
Colombo who had made some study of the Sinhalese had 
remarked to him that they were like apes without originality 
OF effort. (Voices: *‘Cive us his name!*") He could not 
tiderstand why they would not exert themselves to do some¬ 
thing m the world. 

Continuing,* Mr, Dharmapala said that the more intellectual 
people of the world tc^day were found in the West and he 
thought that if Buddhtstn was preached to them it would have 
a special appeai because they would Ve able to appreciate its 
truths more keenly. Another reason why they should have a 
permanent centre fn London was that there were a good deal 
of false ideas spread about Buddhism. Dr, Crlmm of 
Germany, for instance, stated that the interpTetation of 
Sinhalese Buddhist '"bhiklcus^* with regard to the aoul was 
wrong and that the ego existed npht through all birtha. it 
WHH essential in tfie interest of true Buddhism that those false 
ideas should be demolishedr It was owing to those reasons 
that he decided to have an *‘avafta” attached to the vAara in 
London and to lake with him the following three hhikkus to 
give to the West the noblest gift that Sinhalese could ever giv^i 
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The Revi. Parawahera WeilraGinaiia, Hegoda Nandasara and 
Matara Pagngnasara. He had bought a building in 
Gloucester Road, Regent's Park, London, for that purpose at 
a cost of about Rs, 75,000, He would pay the passage money 
of those bhtkkus but he would ask the Buddhist public to see 
that they received their “dana” during their stay in England. 

The "Deweni Rajjubowo.*’ 

Mr. Dh&rmapala neat referred to the prevalence of false 
ideas regarding Ceylon in England, and said that if they had a 
permanent establishment In London thr^ would once be able 
to dispel those Illusions. "The Manchester Guardian” for 
instance, apparently encouraged by the statement of Sir James 
P^ids, before the Special Commission, had announced on the 
very day that the Special Commission returned to England 
stating that the people of Ceylon Were unfit for self'Govem- 
ment. If the Sinhalese had a permanent establishment in 
England they could have contradicted such Btatementa the day 
after their publication but now they had to wait for sii weeks 
till the news came to Ceylon and went bach. So long as the 
people of the Island thought that they were unfit to govern 
themselves so long would they he unfit. If they certainly 
followed the advice of Sir James Pelris they would always be 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” and unfit for Swumj, 
(Laughter and prolonged applause). Sir James Peirrs wanted 
to be the "Deweni Raijuiuwo'' and would brook no brother 
near the tlirone (Renewed Laughter). 

Mr. W. H, w. Perera then moved that the London Vihara 
Committee be empowered to take all steps for the building 
of the vihara and the mamlenance of the priests' 

Mr. W, E. Bestlan seconded. Cairied, 

The three bhikkns nmrt spoke expressing their desire to 
tt En,limd for A., »o,1. provided Aei, 

Buddhists ot Ceylon consented to such an undertaking They 
said that they realised the grave responsibHily that lay on them 
in that they had tp represent in the West not only Buddhist 
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Ceylon but also the people of Ceylon and the whole "Sanghai^* 
They accepted that undeitaking not far personal glory of 
aggrandiaemfliit but because they believed that the knowled^ 
of the Dhamma would he of great benefit to the We&t, 

Mr. Martiiiua C. Pereta next spoke and was followed by 
the Rev^ fiaddegama Piyaratana^ who suggested that some 
method should he devised for the purpose of giving '"dana* 
to those three piieata. He said that in ceTtain temple each 
village was assigned to give * dana on a particular day so 
that the work proceeded harmoniously. If instead of each 
village each temple or a number of people were asked to 
contribute something towards the ^^dana^" of those three 
priests it would be easily achieved. 

Mr, C. D. A* Gunawardene endorsed the suggestion and 
several among the audience came forward with promises of 
support. 

The meeting then ended. {Ceyfon Dail^f JVetVs). 


I 

n 

NEED W£ A CREATOR 

The Blessed One the Lord Buddha was bom to enlighten 
the ignorant and those in search after true perfection to lead 
them on the path to perfect peace and happlneiss^ Fearless 
He was because of the unshakeable position He occupied in 
the world of gods and men. By the wisdom of omruscience 
that He won under the shade of the Bodhi Tree, after the 
great Renunciation and the painful austerities that he had 
experienced lor six years in the forests of Uruvela, He saw 
the lesser and the greater gods of the lower and the higher 
heavens, and having conversed with them about the origin of 
Ufe. He showed them the penetralia of the cosmic process 
which is etemah and convinced them of the error of thinking 
that the world had a heghmlng. In the BrahmanlmanCanlka^ 
Brahmajya, Kevadda, and Pitika suttas. He showed how the 
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creator idea onghiated in the erring conEciousness of fully- 
unenlightened go<b and men. The lesser and the greater gods 
looking back to the past for many million years, finding a 
beginning of the present renavatfon of the world, and not 
having the enlightenment to look further back, arrived at the 
erroneoiK idea that the world had a beginning and that it was 
brought Into existence by the most ancient of the greater gods 
whose home is in the AbhaBsara heaven. The Buddha looked 
throughout the planetary system and into the distant worlds to 
discover whether there is a superior Being to whom He could 


pay homage. Countless milliong of solar systems became 
visible to Hia divine eye. and the higher and the lesser gods 
of ten thousand worlds reverently addressing Him said. 
Honored One we are unfit to receive thy homage, may Thou 
revere and pay homage to the Eternal Dhamtna. The Blessed 
One thereupon proclaimed the supmmeness of Dhamma, and 
pasd homa^ to the eternal BodJii, 

Analyse and see the attributes of the many gods that we 
are ashed to pray for their protection. Look at the deitie* of 
the Semitic races in the bach part of some hill. The Hebrew 
Old Testament is the best expedition of the nature of the goda 
of Arabia. The peace ofierings, sin offering, trespass offerings, 
burnt offering*, meat offerings, wave offerings and other 
offerings were b sweet savour Unto the Lord. The creator 
goii have had thdr day. The ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Persiana believed in a creator Lord. They looked 
upon the creator as all powerful and eternal. The ancient 
Aryan* had their creator whom they called Brahma, and today 
he is not even remembered, other gods of a later date, having 
tidren the creator's place. But for the European missionaries 
^ ^ople of Asia would not have heard of the name of the 
Semitic creator of the Euphrates valley. The name of Allah 
came mto prominence after the invasion of India by the Arab 
M,^. »Wh p|.„ i. |2,k 

ot ihc T.ltlg.u, Th, Ckb».e ciriliMim 

goes b«:k to a remote past, have no name for the creator 
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Their civilization had no need for a creator. From the weat 
of Arabia the imdcientific idea of a creator waa transraitted 
into the campa of the hclota of Rome. 

The boot of Cenesia contains the foklore stories of 
Mesapotamifl, The colony of Hebrews v^ho erri%rated from 
Egypt into the wildemesa of Sin under the leadership of Moies 
had ncrver heard of Jehovah during their stay in Egypt, They 
tvorahipped the geldeTi calf. Jehovah was the name which 
the Horeb deity adopted. It was hjs desire that Hebrews 
should take him as their Lord Cod who brought them out of 
bondage. In the Deulcmomian te^ of the Ten Command¬ 
ments, the deity did not declare himself as creator. In the 
Lord*s prayer instituted by Jesus the word God is ignored. 
Jesus prayed to the Father in heaven^ an idea borrowed from 
the Brahmans. When Jesus gave up his ghost he prayed 
“Father, forgive them for they know not what they do." His 
other ultersmce* were '^My Cod. my Cod, why hast thou 
forsaken me | Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit" ; 
^^It b finished*** 

Tlie OJd Teatament hooks contain the stoiy of seven] 
gods. The first chapter of GcncaU oays that the spirit of God 
rested on tie waters. This coireaponda with the Brahman god 
idea of NSrayana. The Creator of the first chapter £s 
bi-sexual. The Br ahma n god is called ardha-nari. The water 
god vanishes and an agricultural deity takes hi* place, and 
creates man from mud, and the woman from the man*a rib. 
The slogan » "there was not a man to till the ground". The 
ancient Egyptians had faith in a god who used clay to create 
man. The vegetation god was offended because the mud man 
aspired to live for ever, and he was rlnven out of the garden. 
Perhaps the man wishes to take possession of the garden »»id 
the owner was offended- The fifth chapter of Genesis gives 
a different version of the creation myth. Both male and 
female are called Adam. Gods ignomnt of the evoltitiomiry 
process of the universe think that they ate the creators. The 
idea is worked out in the Aggatifia and Kevadda sutta of 
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tke DigtanikAya. Both tlbe Bradman and tke Chaidciul 
tradidoEiB apeak of a deluge- The Hebrew^ annexed diij 
atory to complete tbeir geneological tradidona^ The idea was 
borrowed from the Babylonians. Hebrews had their origbi 
in Chaldea^ Abrakm waa a man of Ur and his son manied a 
Syrian woman. Chaldea, E^^t, Canaan were hiatoiic places 
before the birth of tbe Hebrew race. For four himdied yealfl 
the Flebrews lived in Elgypt as agncuUnral labourers, and 
they were held in abotnination by the Egyptians i. Moses 
was a naturalized Arab and it waa when be was leeding the 
herd of cattle that he happened to meet the Hoieb deity* 
The story of Modes end Aron waj a concocted one. The 
father was called Amjam and he married Jochebad hla 
father^s sieter* (Exodus 6.20). 

Moses went to Eg3fpt from the valley of Hoieb and in¬ 
duced the Hebrews to follow htTV j. Aaron was a priest of the 
calf cult, and by offeilng him bnbes got turn to up the 
cause of the Horeb dejty, Aaron was appointed priest with 
an etema] inheritance of worshipping Jehovah in the sanctuary. 
In the absence of Mewas he reverted to his old job^ and in¬ 
duced the Hebrews to ^ve him their ornamenti to make the 
golden calf. 

TTie Siiiaic edition of the Ten Commandments differs 
from the Deuteronomic version. The Saboath was a deity 
aiincsed by the Hebrews and was made the creator god. The 
Elxodus version of the ten commandments contain the state¬ 
ment that God created the earth in six days and on the seventh 
day he rested. The Deuteronomic version does not mention 
God as being the creator of the world. Which of the two 
version is the older and the more genuine* See Deut, chap 5 ; 
Deut 25, 16 : Lurtians ch. 19. 

The Hebrews worshipped the calf during theJr wander^ 
ing» in the wilderness which they conrinued all through not¬ 
withstanding the cursings of Jehovah. Every effort of the 
Horeb deity to make the Hebrews monotheiats failed. The 
refrain throughout the book of Kings it the wailing of the 
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deity » 5ooa after the Hebrews entered Canaan the deJty 
aold iKem into slavery several times (judsfea^ chap, 2^ 3, 4). 
The alleged monothclBrn of Je^va lb a fiction. They went 
after other gods leaving jeKovah. 

The nomadic people of Arabia worahipped many gods. 
Jehovah failed to convince the Hebrews of the error* The 
present day monotheists are not contented with the worship 
of one God. The Catholic church annually creates saints and 
the superstitious people are contented to offer their prayers. 
Mohammad the great prophet allowed the Moslems to warship 
the stone which had existed from olden times. The one Cod 
Was unsatiifying and the Trinity was the result. 


RESIGNATION 

1 

O man, of youth be never proud. 
For oldness follows it. 

Of health you boast not very loud. 
For sickness swallows, it. 

2 

For human life, you do"nt he gtad, 
For sure is also Oeath : 

And life may also make you aad^ 
For troubles dwell with breath, 

3 

If man fay changing Nature's course 
Can ever young remain ; 

Then he from quite another source 
Will feel the pangs of pain. 
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4 

Even if diveases daunt ua not 
And life be lasting too \ 

In misery's noo^e we wtU be caught 
And troubles us will woo. 

5 

Tills thou^t fiom mind we must remove^ 
That we are not suffering. 

A paradise this place to prove 
To it We must not cling. 

J. Chandra Sjnha. 


RALAMA SUTRA, ANGUTTARA NIKAVA 

{A niEE R£NDER!NC) 

On one DccAsion tJie Blessed One, Roing about t}iiou|[b 
the land af the Koaalans, accompanied by a large T«tinue of 
disciples leacbed Kaiaputta. The news of bis amva] there 
went spreading among the people, and they came to know 
that the leader of the rednue was Cotama of the Sakyas, 
the Buddha, the Blessed One. the Teacher of gods and men. 
a person of holiness, full of iMjesty, full of grace, good to 
look upon. 

It was further claimed that the leader of the rednue was 
a teacher of unieiue disdnetion in that he tau^t what he him¬ 
self had found to be the Truth by diligent fervent search, 
and mental penetration. The people had also come to hear 
that the Truth he propounded was gloriousr-gloriQus in the 
three stages of exposition in the beginning, in the elaboradon 
and in the endr 

Then the Kalanrans of ICasaputta went thither to the place 
where the Blessed One was and having cotne near some bowed 
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in obebancie and eat down at one mide : some greeted the 
B|es«ed* One as teqtiLretl hy the eannne of Friendslup and 
good breeding, and took their teats at one aide. Some bowed 
to the Blessed One with folded hands and took theit scats. 
Some announced their lineage and family traditions and seated 
themselves^ and while others took their seats m ai]ence- So 
seated thus they spoke to the Blessed One z -— 

There are. Lordp some teachers who on the one hand 
elucidate and praise their own religious views ^ hut on the 
other hand e^rtetininatep remove, revile and expose the views 
of others. And there are others who while they expound and 
enlarge their own beliefs^ suppress, and eschew the viewa of 
other believers^ Therelore, Lord, wc are unable to sift the 
Various views and to discnminatc between those which arc 
true, and those which arc false- 

The Blessed One replied- ^Kalamana, a reasonable 
ground yolt have to dnubt^ good reason Lo be uncertain had 
arisen in your minds/ “Do not hold as true what you hear 
Solely on the ground that you heard it to be go ; do not go 
merely by what had been believed to be true by your fore¬ 
fathers, do not act Upon what Is commonly reported ; do not 
put faith in a teaching merely because it is found written in 
the Scriptures r do not believe a thing because it iiatisfies the 
test of reasoning or loijric ; do not ijo by conclusion based 
upon mere Eppearantes, do not accept beliefs and views 
because they are agreeable or convenient : do not accept as 
true what appears to be so, do not f?o bv wbat you hear from 
ascetic or superior. When you yourselves^ fCalamana, do Icfiow 
and feel conAdous that you know that these things are insalu- 
tary, these thinga are blame-worthy, these things are repre¬ 
hended by the wise, these things being done or attempted 
lead lo ill-being and to suffering. Theae arcp Kalamans^ the 
only reasons^ the only grounds for casting them aside. What 
think you Kalamans^ craving fLobha) ill-will CDosa) ignorencr 
(Avidya) arising in a man—are these things conducive to hia 
happiness Of suffering 7” ^To his suffering. Lord'* replied ike 
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Kalamans. Suppose K^itamaniP! such a person overtomt hy 
craving, iH-wil], ignorance, cappvateil in mind by craving, 
ill-will* ignoranceH tiHi living creahircB, takes what has not 
been given, coverts another”s wife, speaks falsehood, and 
CaiiscB others to do similar deeds—does not he, O Knlamans ! 
lead himself to ill and suffering? "Tt is even so, Lord*^' added 
the Kolairians. Then the Bl cased One asked, ^'What think 
you Kalamans? Are the&e things, salutary or insalutary?*" 
"'They are insalutary/' ""BJameworthy or blameless>"* ‘"Blame^ 
worlliy* Lord/’ "Reproved by the wise or approved of by the 
wise/ "reproved by the wise. Lord/ Bemg done or attempted 
fco do, do they not (end to make thofle who do them or attempted 
to do undergo suffering? How do you, KalamaTis I view the 
matter? To ill being and to suffering, that is our view of the 
matter, Lord I said the Kalamans, That is just what I teach 
said the Lord. Do not accept a thing because you hear It to 
be BO, nor on the testimony of tradition nor because it h 
accepted by general consensus opinion nor because it is record¬ 
ed in the holy script, nor because it can be proved by subtleties 
of logict nor because it is a view agreeable and convenient, nor 
because it seems genuine, nor accept it on the authority of 
same ascetic or superior. 

iCalamans I when of jourselveB you do know^ fee! assured 
these things are harmful, these things are blameworthy, theie 
things are reproved by the wile, those things b^^ing done or 
attempted lead to iUbcing and to suffering. Then Kalamans 
you should cast them away. 

Liaten O you KaJamana. Do not go mftrely by wbat you 
hear, do not go merely by whnt has been hrnded down from one 
lt> another ; do not go by what is commonly reported, do not 
go merely by wbal Js found: written in the scripturto, do not 
go by eubtletles of reasoning, do not go by subtleties of logic, 
do not go by cotisidemtions based upon appearance*, do not 
go merely by agreeable belief, and view*, do not go merely 
by what look, to be genuine, do not go merely by the word 
of some ascetic or superior. But Kalaman, wher, of ymirselve* 
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^ou indeed know t these thing* salutary, theie thingi are 
blaineleaB, these things are approved hy the wise, these things 
being done or attempted lead to well-being and to happiness, 
then Kalamans said the Lord, you should adhere to and abide 
by them. What think you KalainaDS? If freed from cmving, 
if freed from ill-will, if freed from ignorance, tend to happiness 
and well-being. To well-being to happiness, replied the 
fCalamans. 

Such a person, fCalamarts^ — uncraving^ well-disposed of, 
undeludcd, not oveFcome by craving, hy ill-will^ by ignorance, 
not captivated in mind by craving, hy ill-will, hy ignorance, 
does not kill living creatures, does not take what has not been 
given, does not commit sms of the flesh, docs not utter false^ 
hood, does not slander, does not bear false witness and does not 
cause others to practise likewise—these, O Kalamans, tend to 
his welLbeing and happiness. What b your view Kalamans ? 
Are these things salutary or insalutary? They are salutary 
Lord, Blameworthy or blameless ^ Blameless, Lord. Reproved 
by the wise, or approved hy the wise^ Apptoved of hy the 
wise. Lord. Being done or attempted, do they lead to happi¬ 
ness? or what is your view of the matter? Done or attempted. 
Lord, they lead to well-being and to happiness, that is our view 
of the mattert Lord, replied the Kalamans^ 

And »o the Blessed One, preached that the noble disciple 
(Aiyasrawaka) thus free from craving to possess, void of ill-will, 
free from ignorance^ being conscious and mindful, from him 
radiate thoughts full of loving kindness (Metla) full of compas¬ 
sion (Kanina) full of sympathy (Mudita) full of joy and poise 
(Upekkhl) wide^ diffusivcH limitless in the four directioiis, aberve 
and below and all round, cvet3fwhere* the whole world over 
through the limitleBt space he permeates thoughts^ loving kind¬ 
ness, compatsion^ sympathy and eveu-mindednesB. And that 
noble disciple, Kalamans, with mind thus balanced^ full of 
amity, full of love, clear of defilement by him thus purified here 
and now even m this life are four comforts attained. And 
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wlmt are the four eomfocta ? The noble diadple (Aryaaraw&ka) 
thus Tcasorts lo himaelf: 

If biirth 19 but the sequence of deaths and one foliowa the 
other in ever-recurrent continuity, and if action (thought, wotd 
or deed) Is automatically followed by reward or retribution and 
subject to the law of cause and effect ^ tt is cettaJn that at death 
such a noble life m mine shall cause re-birth in the Heaven- 
World. This is the brst-comfort by bim attained. If there be no 
birth after death, no ever-recuirent continuity of one following 
the otheTp no re-hnthp no hereaftOT, if death ceases to cause a 
fresh assemblage of skandhag yet still here and now in this life 
such a noble life shall lead a painiess, happy existence, This 
is the second comfort by him attained h 

If action is followed without eieeptinn (as night the day) 
by ito result—reward or relributiDn, if present effect are the 
results of past cause and the present actions will be followed 
sooner or later in this life or in a subsequent existence by 
their effect, if the causing of pain to others result in pain to the 
doer, whence not doing evih no evil, no iuUering can befall 
me* Thus reasoning* thus avoiding evil he attains to the third 
comfort. 

If causing evil to others bcgeta no evil, either in this life 
or in a subsequent existence, yet not doing evih ceasing from 
causing pain to others no evil can befall me. The noble diScU 
pie thus reasoning refrainB from committing evil, destroying 
lives eff other being*, entertaining thoughts of loving Idndnesa 
towards all life, and attains to the fourth comfort. 

Thus is it. Blessed One ! Thus is it. Perfect All-Knowing 
One, that noble disciple with mind free bom enmity 
(Avetadtto) full of loving kindness (abyapajjacitto). free 
from iTwill (AsankUitthacitto}, full of compassion (Visuddha- 
dtto), thus clear of defilement, thus purified by him, here 
and now even in this life he gains the four comfort*. 

SADHU I SADHU I Ecstasies of joy—outburst of Inward 
intense delight in the Dhamma preached came forth from the 
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Urge concourse of lUtenexg, and tl)ey in one accofd pleaded 
for tKe refuge in the Blessed One, in the Teaching and in the 
Order. 


WelUwatta, Ceylon. 


E. S. jAyASINHA. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

We have been requested by our many friends to have the 
letter of Mia- Mary E. Foster to the Anagarika Dharmapala 
when remitting the sum of one Hundred thousand dolUis, re* 
published, which we gUdly comply with. The letter is as 

fatlowa;— 


Chicago^ lllmob 

Mays 21 1923. 

My dear Brother i 

Your letter of April i2tli reackod me in. Chicago tcufay, 
1 left San Francisco in May 21 to visJl my siatef living in 
thia town and yotir letter waa forwarded, to me. 

1 note what you state in TOgard to ielf denial on your part i 
the mon^ sent you ia. for you to use for your comfort as well 
as for the work you are aceomphshiiig. 

1 am grateful to you for all you have doue for me, Please 
gra ut me thi* one wjsli^ do take care qf yourself and take 
enjoyment and make enjoyment hy hemg vrith your DKttbet 
more often. 

Live for your work, that is by taking ^oad care of your 
health and give yourself more comforts. Have pleasant 
Quarters — such as you should have^ in which to receive your 
friends. Take the money for it for you deserve it and I insist, 
take good caie of yourself for my sake. 
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] thimk yw foT the ibemisefl accDtinta of the good work you 
have accompliflhed with the money sent you. 

How often the thought comes to me—how wonderful your 
work haa grown. You must have given yourself very little rest 
to accomplish such good results. Worda cannot expieis my 
gratitude and how fortimate-indeed H haa been to me lo have 
met a man so unselfiah. As 1 said in the beginning, we will 
Work together and the Honour must be as much mine as yours. 

May it please the Great all — that we may meet again. 

Me ke Aloha Nui 
Youi aister* 
Mary EL. Foster. 

Please give iny AJoha Nui to your mother. 


REVIVAL OF HINDUISM 

Tlie Hiadu rcli^on......_ as a religidn is the oldest religion 

In the World. As suchp it supers from its dotage. As early 
m 600 fi.e. a strong and vigorous proteat was made against 
its social tyranny and spixitual pretensions. The religion had 
already become deteriorated on account of the machinations 
of the pnest-emft. Its purity was obscured by the venal folly 
of the clergy* The society became divided into four castest 
which were said to spring from the four limbs of the God 
Brahma. A greater insult to the great Cod could never have 
been conceived. That he should have predestined his czeatuxes 
to hve the Hves ascribed to the four castes shows the depth of 
the Ignorance of the people who have swallowed the priestly 
pretensions. The Hie of Gautama Buddha marked the Renaiss 
ance of ancieirt Hindtiisiii. It strove to brltig rationalisni to the 
door of the people. Gautama Buddha, the greatest religious 
teacher of the world end the greatest of Indians, and indeed, 
the greatest man ever bom in that dim dawn of history perceived 
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and conceived ideas which have since tmtisformcd and revoJu- 
donised the history of the world, [ndiona know tittle about 
the great work of this great teacher of He inveighed 

against the Braminica] claim to divine knowledge. He denied 
that the keys of the gates of Paradise could only be purchased 
by offering bribes to the gods in the shape of bloody sacrihees 
and large gifts to the Brahmins. His view was that every man 
could work out hb own salvation and that such Ealvadon was 
open to him who cultivated purity of body and mind, and 
above all lived the life of selflessness, and devoted himself 
to human sH-vice^ He swept away the claim of the priest- 
crafty denied that there was any Heaven or Hell outside the 
range of Brahmintcariuiegmation, denied the existence of Vedic 
Gods and brought man back to the fold of reasoa and sane 
social life. His religion took a hold on the people and the 
memorials of hla faith scatlercd over the length and breadth 
of the country show the vogue it once enjoyed in the land of 
his birth. 

Buddhism has to-day the largest number of followers in 
the worlds According to the latest edition of Hughes Modem 
Geography it has over 500 million followers and is bs such the 
first religion of the world, and if we add to it, its offshoots of 
Jainism and Hinduisni witli 300 million followerv it breomes 
the dominating religion of the vrorld. Buddhism was the 
dominant reltgion in hidia for about 1 #200 years after 
which it was expelled with the revival of Hinduism 
brought about by the Te-estahlishment of Hindu Kingdoms and 
the vigorous preachings of Shankaracharya and other fanatical 
Acharyas. The fact (s that in their decadence and national 
decrepitude the people wanted a visible solace^ and they found 
h in the idols and Tetigioiis rituals which characterised the 
latter day Hinduism* The people had got tired of a faith 
in the abstract invbible, unseen, and unknown truths of 
Buddhist metaphysics. The bold and vivid portraiture of gods 
gave the proletariat a feeling of their nearness lo them and for 
the time being they deluded themselves into a belief thot the 
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goda in Heaven have deacended to Earth to be with them, 
guide their course of life and ccjinfort them in their sorrow, heal 
theif wounda and eiwuie their salvation. All the rigid foima- 
lisrti of Hinduum were re-inttoduced with such modiheations 
as were expected to appeal to the sight and sense of man. 

‘I ke revival of Hinduism in the 9th century was soon 
followed by a succession of Muhammadan iiivasioiu which 
destroyed some of the greatest landmarks of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. The doctrine of the sword made no disdnetian 
between the followers of Nirvana and of Brahma. They treated 
both alike as heretics and In their conquenng zeal burnt their 
libraries, mutilated their monuments and sacked theb- hidden 
treasures. The downfall of the Muhammadan rule brought into 
its tram the European conqueror. TTie political subjection of 
India both under the Muhammadan and Christian rule has led 
to the steady decay of Hinduism : for with the conqueror came 
the missioniiry belonging to the conquering faith and during 
the last 300 years no lees than one^fourth of the Hindus have 
become converted to alien faiths. Hinduism remained a 
sheltered religion so long as the Hindu kings were its patrons. 
But it was flung open to the world compedtion as soon as the 
foreign conqueror established his foot-hold in the country, 
with the result that Hinduism has now to run a competitive 
race for its existence with all the other religions of the world. 
As a aocinl system Hinduiim is an utfer failure. For it divides 
society into artiflcial and water-tight campartmenta and » des¬ 
tructive of the unity and solidarity which it should be the object 
of all reUgions to create and to conserve. Hinduism ia thus 
the very anlithesls of a true social uniting factor. Its revival is 
only possible with its complete reform, by the abolition of 
caste, the suppression of the Brahmans and the abolition of 
idolatory. In other words, the Hinduism of the future would 
be a tieo-Hindulsm which will be more like Buddhism than any 
other religion in the world. The Hindus in India will do well 
to study the history of Buddhism once more and le-ertshlish 
it as theu nabonal religion, ft is a curious and significant fact 
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that while Buddhiam is maJdug headway thrau^hcHlt the woHd 
it is receiving Htde sympathy from the people ol the latid of 
ita birth. Of all religion* it is easier to revive the old religion 
than to create a new one and it is much easier to establish 
Buddhism than to reform Hinduisin. There is everything 
conimoTi between them and as Buddhism is more an ethical 
doctrine than a religion it is easy to combine the two. A man 
need not cease to be a Hindu merely because he believes in 
Buddhism. The future of Hinduism lies in its refoon along 
the lines of Buddhism. It will evoke the sympathy of the 
Asiatic population and create an Asiatic polity, as the whole 
of Asia would then be Si^ddhlsl as the whole of Europe is 
nominally Christian. Russia is at the present momenl pro- 
Buddhist and from all accounts an clfort m being made by the 
Government of thal country to establish a Ehiddhist University 
at Moscow^ 

Savanks in all European counbdes and in America are 
turning sympathetically to the study of Buddhism which had 
already enlisted a large number of foDowers, Buddhism is a 
religion of service to humanity and a* such it appeals to the 
positfvist, to the socialist and to the humanitarian generally. 
It is destined to be the world religion once again, and Hindus 
cannot do better than re-establinh their religion so as to bring 
It into line with this great religion of their fore-fathers. 

h is very easy to do so if the elders of Indian thought 
would collect funds to re-establlah Buddhiim in the country. 
The three great defects of Hinduism are (1) the Intervention of 
the priest-craft, (Z) innumerable castes, (3) idolatiy and (4) poly¬ 
theism. Buddhism, Muhatntnadaniam and CKrifitianity are 
opposed la all these. Christiamty has no doubt a prleftt-craft, 
but its influence is on the decline. The revival of Buddhism in 
the country is a signal for a great world religion which would 
emerge from the adapL'itions of the existing religions. It is 
towards chat end that the world is moving. But what are the 
Hindus doing? Will they not act before it is too late? 
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SIR H. S. GOUR'S VIEW OF BUDDHISM 

The foUawing letter addressed ' to Rai BtJiadur Pandit 
Sheo Narayan hy Sir H. S. Gour will, we hope, be of interest 
to the Buddhist world. 

I3» Wcutmi HotfL 

Nw Ddhi. IS-2^2fi 

Dear RiJ BhfldiiT, 

I am in r«dpt ol jnnuf I^IIce ike IZtk. Tke idtkk 1 sent to the 
Buuiit Number of the Mc3ap wu in Enaliak ami yoo oifi obtain It In 
original 4r a copy horn Lbe Edclot ol tkat paper. I am liitty ] am imablc 
to *upp!y yon wilt a copy aa I Hm kam wkik tho copy la In Nagprn, 

I kavB knlibefl and aent OOt Jbr pnMlcalioQ in Engkiml a work Oft tko 
of Boddkiatn In wkicb I have eamyed a completi: aurvoy of ike life 
ai tke founder and hi* teneti. tl la In poinl of ako ike Lar^ work yot 
comiwwd on the ankfect. wklle in ila acepe 1 hcLeve it wUl Uyfouud to be 
naoat exkaftBtive. 

1 mfii VBxy glad lo t«im dial yaa kave an inteiul In BudtUtisn which 
!a datiniHt U> be a Wtnid letisian and a rehafam wldch will mri-f y ,11 ibn 
cnvlna* of the human antil and exalt it to * gWs yet miinaclied by nny 
other r^igloa. 

1 ho|K my woik will the cy« of ihn world m whal )t Own la 

lla docHnei whkli liMfay lecdvhig mAt fldLlng confomutian fmm the 
blologiat. tkc txHtaphyAlcian and lhe mjiw adence. 

With kind icgarda. 

Ycur^ BiBCeEcly, 

Sd. H. S. CkHfli. 


HINATANA AND MAHAYANi 

The unity in the midst o/ divergiinceM among Ae 
BaddhiH Sects, 

lA lecture delivered by Dr. N. Dutt. M.A., P.R.S at the 
M. 'B. S, Hall,] 

l am thankful to the aiithoiitie. of th* Maha-bodfd Society 
for giving lue this opportuui,y ^ delhrering a lecture in a 
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popular way on a Buddhistic subject. On surveying the field 
of Buddhism I found that a comparative study of Hinayina and 
Mahayina in as simple a manner as possible may be of btBreat 
to my audience and therefore J have taken it up for treatment 
this evening. The first point that strikes one who takes a view 
of Hinduism as a whole is the labtude that Hinduism allows 
to its^ numerous sects and sub.sects provided the number and 
praebces such as recognising the sancity of the Vedas and 
following the Vamasrama Dharma. Similarly in Buddhism we 
find that a very great latitude is given to it* follower, who might 
by .reason of their differences in belief* and pmcbces be divided 
into numerous sects, provided they adhere to the three 
cardrnal tenant* anicot, dtikkha and onoHa, i,e., that all 
composite thing* are *ubject to change and decay; that all 
that appea^ pleasurable is ultimately a somcc of misery, and 
that there i* in this world nothing that is changeless, perma¬ 
nent and indedrucbble. The tonel* anfeco and onotia find 
place b the doctrines of all the sects, the interpretabon put 
upon them by the different secte are not exactly the same. 
e.g., the Saryaativadins. a sect, which arose witKm a century^ 
after Buddha s death, believe that things, formed by combina- 
bon of elements, are subject to change and decay but not 
the elements themselves ; the Simmibya* again, a sect which 
became popular m the 4th or 5th century A.D., believe that 
all sentient beings have soul {fiudgala) —which is quite distinct 
from the five s^trndhos, but does not possess the permanence, 
immaculateness and changelessnesa of a Vednnbc soul. 

As we are concerned to-day with a comparison of the 
two main division* of Buddhism, we need not go into the 
intricacies of the psychological or metaphysical differences m 
the views of the varioiifl sects and sub-sec^. [ have already 
Baid that ail aects of Buddhism, whether Hinayinic or 
Mahayinic* accept the three cardinal truths., amcc&^ dui^i^jha 
and ancUta ; hence we see that however Hiiiayiim and 
Mahayina may differ in their aoludons of mctaphyBical ' 
problems, m their methods of sadhana^ or in their piychologtca] 
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analyses, they agree in llieir essendaJs except for the fact that 
the interpretation put upon these three terma by one is reaJiatie 
and practical while that by the other is idealistic, mystical and 
metaphysical. 

The Hinaytoists, as they are represented tn the Pali- 
Niknyas, do not go into" the question whether existence is real 
or apparent. They deal with facU and data of which we 
are immediately conscious ; with states of consciousness ; with 
an analysis of the emotions : with the universe as percciver 
as opposed to the universe as it is.’ (McGovern, /ntio., p. 7). 
They take the proposiHon thus ; there is the being and he is 
subject to miseiy. They concern themselves with this appar¬ 
ent fact ami proceed to find out the process by which the being 
can get rid of this misery. ‘Fhe iiBUal simile used by them 
to explain their position is that a man receives a wound, now 
will it bo the first business of the doctor to find out the man 
who inaicted the wound, ascertain the nature of the instnuiKtit 
by which the wound was inflicted, or to dtess and bandage 
up the wound. Of these three dteniatives the Hinayanlsts 
have laid the greatest stress on the last, vix., dressing and 
curing the wound. Of course, 1 do not mean to say by this 
that the Hinaymists pay no attention to the other aitcmiitiveB. 
They do but the alternatives are to them of secondary import¬ 
ance. it is for this reason that HinayanJsm has been taken 

by many scholars as simply an 

::d ii b 

not. Attempts have been made by 

f^'ttf'ysnists to show that every¬ 
thing In this world is in a State of flux, governed by the twelve 
linked chain of causation. There is nothing real and 
permanent, all are mere appearances. The main difference 
between the HinaySnists and the Mahaylnlsts lie* in the fact 
that Hinaysnists do not pursue their argument about the un¬ 
reality and impermanence to their extreme logical conclusions 
They do not go to question whether the Tathagata exists or 
not after Nirvana ; whether the world is eternal or non-elema| 
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[sGAAola or ojos^ot^), wKcther tte world ha# or has not a limit 
(an^aiJa or anantaiJa loJ^a) : whether consciou^neB^ is Uio aoul 
or is different From the eooI {Sanria j&uriAasa aflfl or aniiff 
sannff onni afioj. These CjueatioDs have been left by the 
Hirray^nistfi as mdelcrrolnates. But in the comise of psycholo¬ 
gical analyses^ they have thrown some light on these problems 
indirectly and uticonsciondy Jn same of the Abhidharntna 
works or SutmA of the Nikayas themselves. As these topics 
do not come within our scope today* let us pass them over. 
Now what IS the Mahayanists' attitude towards these problems7 
To pursue the simile already mentioned they do acknowledge 
like the Hinayiniats that the wound must be dressed and 
healed up but at the same time they are very cuiioiiB to know 
the inflictor of the wound and the nature of the weapon. 
The preponderance of attention received hy these problems 
has led some scholars to think that the Mahayinisti were more 
metaphysical than ethical. But in fact they are no loss ethical 
than the Hinnymiats are. A careful study of the treatise like 
£oJhrcar|/dr?at^£i^ SiJ^s^ninmuccnpa^ etc.^ will convince the 
readers that ethics received the same amount ol attention from 
the Mahayanista as metaphysics, though in a larger number of 
treatises^ metaphysics Ends a more prominent place than ethics- 

The Mahayanists proceed to enquiire whether the Tathagata 
exists after Nirvana or not* and in so doing they launch them^ 
selves on the Tn'^ai/a doctrine, whether the body of 

Gotama Buddha was earthly or imearthly, was he a human 
being or only a manifestation of the Supreme Essence, in 
short, whether Gotama Buddha's body on this earth was the 
Nirmmat^ya as distinguished from his 5dmbhog{tl^i^aj Hupk^ya 
and Dharmoil^fayo. 

Then in solving the other two problems whether the world 
is eternal (snssofe^ or non-eternal {asotinto), limited Ictnfauo) 
and limitless (annntouccK they have evolved the theory of 
SunpOj the raging topic of almost all the Mah|yirm treatises. 
By 5unyu the Mahsyinists do not meaii to say that everything 
is void (the usual BngLbh synonym of Sunya} but that it Is a 
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rtnte wJiic^ can be perceived otdy by a TatJiSgata and (here 

d^t we can dp n. tp define it hy negadv«. Thus ■•5unyam 
« not an aby« of npthbgness but tKal which « to be found 
devoid of attributes which we try to ascribe to it. The worJd 
of ordinary experience is not void, for a great number of slate- 
menU, can be made about it. but absolute truth U void, because 
nothing whatever can be predicated of it.i (Eliot, II. p. 38). 

il, MahSyWc concepHon of Sunsa 

that the MahayanisU have indulged only in sophistry but to no 

pilose. In fact the problems remain as indetenntnate as the 
Hinaysnist left them. The only contribution tha, the Maha- 
janists have made b that the science of metaphysics has 
deve op^ in the,r hands just as the science of psychology had 
developed m the hands of the Hinayanists. 

^ Soul iatta) both the Hinayanists 

and the Mahsyamsts a^ee as to the non-existence of the Soul 
corresponding to the Vedantic or Sinkhya conception This 
asserPon has been made repeatedly and by almost all the sects. 

LVTERt-ilETATlQN OF THE lEHMs HiNAYANa AND MaHAYANA 

Now ^ hrni to the interpretation of the two term. 
Hinoyono and Mohayana which has given rbe to many a con 
iroversy among the Japanese Buddyst scholars. These con 
J^^es have fnmiahed m with many materials from the 
Chinese i^ces which, otherwise, probably would no, have 
come to ight. M«t of these eontroveraie. Hinge upon one pet 
theo^ of some of the Japanese Buddhist, that Mah^Snism 

u7l Buddhism and was 

preached by Buddha himself. 1„ order to establish this they 

f^r-fetched inferences 
wh^h they c^uld have avoided if they had approached Z 

qu^ion with an open mmd and nut with the bias which 
naturally prompts a person to fa y 

• A. . t. beta. 
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proFea^ed by him lb the purest^ the oldest and the most 
sanctified. 

Suzuki takes his stand upon Asrvaj^Daa's Sraddhatpada 
Sutra and interprets the term Afafijayoncf as synonymous with 
Bhutatuthatd or Dharmfl^d^ya, Le., '*the highest principle, or 
being-, or knowledge, of which the universe with aC ila sentierit 
and non-sentient bein^ is a manifestation, and duough which 
only then can attain final salvation (mok^a or nir£>d7ia).‘" 1 am 

afraid Suin^f has missed Aavaghosa^s point, Bhuf^iaibstd or 
Dharma^fli^a is one of the cardinal dtxJrinea of Mahdyana and 
has nothing to do with the intcipretatiotis of the term Mahay^a 
neithei can it be identified with it," Mr, Kimura, however* 
has furnished us with a large numbeT of the probable inter¬ 
pretations that can be put Upon the tertn Moh%anai and we 
ehoiild thank him for the service thus Tendered. In the C. 
Journal o/ Letters [Vol, LXi, p, 9)^ Mr. Kimura takes Hinayana 
as "Original Buddhism*^ or **the doctrine preached by Buddha 
himaclf" and Mahay mo bs Developed EWldhism^'^ or the 
doctrines whichi though existing m Buddha'a perception rather 
implicitly were manifested and developed later on by hh 
disciples and followers after his parinirvana/' He says further 
that Buddha had two kinds of percepdan !phenomenological 
and ontological. The doctrine which was preached by him 
from a phenomenological point of vjew"^ is Hinaydna and 
the doctrines which were manifestations of Buddha*** intros^ 
pecdDnal peicepdon/* or in short "ontologicaJ" and 
**formulated by Buddha's disciples after his death" constitute 
Mahsycnc* TTie lemis MiihayAna and Hinayana according to 
Dt, Mayeda afe the two paths^ one of which the religieux are 
to choose, and do not carry any doctrinal implication. Mr; 
IGmura thinks that “the terms mdicate both the features : the 
point of the religieux and the point of tbc doctrine, that 1$ 
to say^ that the terms Mahiyina and Hinayatia imply both 
path and doctrine. Mr* Kimura has found out two other 
synonyms from the Chinese BOurces, They ar* Vyak^tat^^a 
(Ejcoleric) and Gnhgoi^arm {Esoteric} and the former according 
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to bJm indicates the phenotnenolo^cal doctrine, i.e,, Hinaylnai 
while the latter the ontological. Le., Mahay ana. 1 am afraid 
Mr. Kimuja here again has been obsessed by his pre-conceivcd 
nod on that Buddha's teaching had the two aspects mentioned 
above. He overlooks the fact thqt the doctnnca of Mahlyana 
and Hinayana In their earlier phases had nothing esoteric in 
them^ hence Fj/dktoy^fia refers to both* If there ia anything 
esoteric in Buddhism it w in its latest phase! when Mantraysnap 
TantrayaMp etc., came Into vogue and these may well be 
called "GvthyaySna" (/. of L.* XK p. 16)- Oedit must be 
given to Mr, Kimura lor two other terms which he has traced 
from Chinese sources. They are Kathinayana and Sahajaydna^ 
of which the former, he explains, is the path of k^ma and 
the latter of faUh. MahayIna again has many suh^sects^ some 
of which no doubt lay stress on faith end believe that faith 
alone can carry one to Nirvana, but this Is not the view of all 
the Mahayana sects^ In fact, the earlier Mahnyona sects laid 
much greater emphasis on Ktzrmn than on Fot^h- Hence to 
put Sahajayana for Mahly^a is wide of the mark ; at moat It 
t&n indicate only a later aspect of Mahlyatia Buddhism. The 
term Kuthinaydna can be applied equally to Hinayana and 
Mahayana. The Mahay antsts may have used the term 
Sahajaywa to denote the Hinayanista as according to them 
it is easy (sahaya) to attain the goal of a Hinaylniat. 

We have so long dealt with the inteTpretadons of the 
Japanese Buddhist scholars. Now let us see what the terms 
Mahlyona and Hinayana really mean. We agree with Dr* 
Mayeda in holding that the terms have come into use just to 
distinguish the devotees according to the goal of their Uvea. 
In the MahayInic Sanskrit trearises Ute Soddhormopundontjo, 
Mohoir^tu. Lohlanistoru^ 5f^sasamucCaj/0^ BodkicarydViztdrat 
DoKibfiumtscrorc, wcfVeiy often come across terms like Sjsva- 
kay^a nr Arahatyana, Pratyekabuddhaylnn, Bodhisattvaylna, 
and Buddhayana {or Mahayana, Agraylns or Uttamayina). It 
will be seen that the affix ^'yana" is preceded by a word which 
indicates the goal of the devotee. Those who aim at orhat- 
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hood take to Arkatyana or (more commonly) Sravakayana, tlioae 
who aim at Pratyckabuddahood (a stage conferring powers 
higher than those of an Arhat hut Icaa than those of a Samyak- 
sambuddha) take to Pratyekabuddhayana, so also those who 
aim at Bodhbatlahood, Le., those, who wish lo remain through¬ 
out the whole length of their countless lives a Bodhisatta 
render aid to the people of the world for the attainment of 
their ((oals, and not tecoiTic a Buddha which they could easily 
become if they had desired, take to Boddhisattvayana. From 
this analogy it is evident that those who aim at SoTTiyo-k- 
s^mhyddhahood take to BuddhayDna- Any one conversant 
With the Buddhist scriptures knows very well that the prefistea 
'Maha,' 'Agra*, ^Lfttama* are very often used to denote Buddha 
or matters relating to Buddha* Buddha is often called a 

Mah^atta, Mahapurisa, Aggapurisa, Uttamapurisa and his 
parinirv^B is called Mahaparinnrvana [ his life story is called 
'*Mah3pada'\ MaKavastu*' and bo forth. Hence it is quite in 
the fitness of things that Buddhayana should he denoted by 
term$: like Mahay an b,^ Agraylna, Uttamayina. That the term 
MaKaySna refers to the devotee and not to the doctrinea also 
finds BUppott in the definition of l-tsing who says those who 
worship Bodhisattvps and read MahlySna Sutras are called 
MahayanieU while those who do not do this are called Hina- 
yanistB. In the Saddhomia Pandari^o (p. 132) Mabiylna or 
Buddhayina has been distinguished from Bodhisattaylna. It 
comperea the Buddhayanas to the clay of the potter + Just as 
the earthen pots made out of the name clay have different 
names so also the ysitas derived from Buddhayinas are known 
as Bodhisatta—, Srav^ka^-and Pratyekabuddhaylnas. 

The terms Mahayana and Hinayina cany a sense of 
higher and lower* The appellation Mahayana was intentionally 


applied to the later and developed 



phase of Buddhism in order to dis- 

any ftritM of ^_*_i- , 


dnguish it from the earlier. The 
Sadd/imTnupundorf^cTp the Sik^- 


SOTTZttCCCTE/a 


L, the 0 asohfiuT 7 Tist«rra speak of the inferionty of 
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Hinaylnas or Sravakayaiia and enjorn the Mahlyankts not to 
become a Srlvakayiniats or advUe others to become so, Jo 
advise a person to become a m cortdderod as one 

of offences (MulSpofftf), SikBiaamxiccaya (p* 7) goes Fuithei' and 
says that even a person who has BocHiicJtta will become dull 
of wit if he aesociatea with ihe Hinaylniats. Bui there, how¬ 
ever is the proviso that undue condemnation or diaparaKoment 
of Srivnkayana La bad and that men of lower intellect and 
weaker determination may become a Sravakaylnkt, for the 
conditions to be FulGlled by a Mahayanist are very difficult to 
comply with, and to a person of lower intellect, the preaching 
of Hinayana doctrines is sahitary while frightening him away 
by the preaching of the sublime doctrines of Mahgyina La to 
be deprecated r (Siksasamuccaya* pp. 50, 54, 59). 

It La evident from tucb passages of the MahSyina treatises 
that the Srsvakayina, Pratyekabiiddhayina were flourishing 

side by side with MahSyana, as 
wtii?rvm lies tlic j^\ ^3i(ferenpB. olnfirwise thcsc remarks regarding 

itifenotily would not have been 
lieccaaiiiy, Jt setm* tbai ii deliberate effort was made to turn 
people's mind towards Maklyarui and produce in their minds 
a hatred for, or at least, a poor estimation of, HinaySna 
doctrines. The UBual reaaons that the Mahiyanitrta put forth 
for holding their reiigion aa superior to HinaySna are;_ 

(1) that they aspire to Buddhahood and not to Arhalhood. 

The Hinayaniati admit that Buddhahocsd ia higher than Arhat- 
hood but aa the former ia very hard to attain, they advise 
people to attain quietude hy becoming arbats, i.e. by putting 
nn eiid to dl Wia. etc. The Hiimyinisu are here more 

praclical than the ideahstic MahaySnlsts. 

(2) that they seek salvation not f„ themselvea but dedicate 
their Uvea for rendering aid to others for their salvation and 
m so doing they advance towarda their goal, Tbi, wdl be 
clear by an iMuatretion: A being is on the point of .om. 
mittmg a PorwfrpSo (f.e., kifling). J„ order to save this beinir 
from eomimttrng thia sin and thu, bein» doomed to perdition 
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a BodKiaattva would hlmwlf commit tliat ParwHfiala if tio otter 
aUernativc i» left and suffer perdition for tte sake of saving 
tte being. In the Hinajranic disciplinary code the idea Is that 
one must first discipline himself throughout in body and mind 
and then he should go to help others, but tjuite different is 
the view of the Mahayiniats, The idea of the Mshiyitust is 
that however undisciplined he himself may be, he must have 
the resolution that he and his body are for others and he is 
to see how another being Is benefited at bis cost. In the 
5iii{S^amuccupa, we come across a passage where this dis- 
ttnetton between Hinayana and Mafilyana discipline has been 
brought onl. It aayi that in the SrSvakavinaya preservation of 
body is enjoined for one’s own sake ", how much more 
important then is the preservation of a body of a Bodhisattva 
“for the «»kR of preserving an infini^ of persons" and it is 
said that it was for this reason that Buddha himself made use 
of medicmCB* (p, 135) to preserve his own person to he of 
Ktvice to others- 

(3) that thfty enjoin their foTlowera to fulfil the patatm^ 
which ar* very difficiilt to perform and. which a SrlvahayBfiiit 
need not do. They also lay gTicater omphaaia on two of the 
four brahmavihlr^a —MaHri and Theswe find place in 

the Hinay&nic code but the Hinayaniata are more paaaive than 
active in the «KCrci*e of theae bhduffnda. These are the three 
iTtain pointa by virtue of which the Mahlyaniita think them¬ 
selves as superior to the HJnayaniata, it is apparent from 
these, how idealistic the MahSyl.niata are and how difficult and 
sometimes impractical is the path soggeated by them for the 
attainment of Nirvlna, Whatever charge of aelfiahnefts and 
such other thmga they may lay againat the Hinayaniats it i» 
clear that the Hinayinisl propounded a practical religion by 
pmedfling which they believed they could easily attain sal vation, 

(To be coniinued) 



HAIR CHARITABLE HOSPITAL AND NATIONAL MEDICAL 
COLLEGE, BOMBAY, 


We are indthtetl to tke Boards of Tniatees of the Nair 
Chaiitablc Hoapital and National Medical College. Bombay 
for the two rcporti dealing with these great matitutions which 
□we their foundation and mainlenaiice to the liberality of 
Or, A. L. Nair. It 1$ no exaggeration to say that this Is the 
most remarkable national work yet accomplidied by an Indian 
Buddhist in the modem dme. We reproduce below extracts 
from the speech of B. the Governor of Bombay who 
opened the new prerruBcs and sincerely hope that Dr. Nair's 
appeal will be responded by all who wish the welfare of 
Indianji. 

His Excellency said —^1 would highly commend the 
independent efforts that have been made by the founders and 
donors of this College in building up an institution worthy of 
this City without any external assistance. The National 
Medical College deserves the greatest credit for being the first 
institution of its kind in this Presidency supported entirely hy 
voluntary contributions, not only on account of the success 
it has BO far achieved, but on account of the example it has 
set of what can be done by properly organised unofficial 
efiort. Such results cannot be brought about without hard 
work^ generosity and self-sacrifice, and of all these there is 
ample evidence in the history of the College. 

Personally, 1 feel that the National Medical College and 
the Hospital which owes its foundation and maintenance to 
the munificent generosity of Dr, A, U Nair, are really deserv¬ 
ing of encouragement and support, and 1 truit that they will 
receive them tn full measure from those who are able to aseiat 
them in any way, ‘Tou have very kindly said in your speech. 
Mr, Chairmanp that my benediction on the College will be a 
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source qI msplration to all those who enter ha portals. I 
wish I could think, as 1 hope, that ft may also be an inspim- 
lion to those who appreciate the excellent work which had 
been and is being done, and the generosity already showot 
to give a helpings bat a generous, hand towards its fLirlber 
progress and efficiency. The College has now reached a stage 
in which h can give adequate training to its students on 
rnodem lines including that practical training in an up-to-date 
hospital which L» such an Impoitant feature of a "ood medical 
education, I tmsl that die high standard that has been 
reached will be fully maintained^ and that the college will 
continue to be of service to the pubhc of this City and 
Presidency.** 


AN ORDINANCE TO INCORPORATE 
THE HAHA-BODHl SOOEIT OF CEYLON 

WHEREIAS an association called and known as '^The 
Maha-Bodhi Society** has heretofore been establiahed at 
Colombo for the purpose of promoting Buddhist Education 
and Culture * 

And whereas the said asaociatiDn has heretofore succeBs- 
fully cairied out and transacted the several objects and matters 
for which it was established [ 

And whereas it is found desirable to IncOipOfate the said 
association according to the mleB agreed to by Its members ; 

Be it therefore enacted by the Governor of Ceylon, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereofi 
as follows: 

L From and after the pacing of this Ordinance the 
present Presidentp Vice-Presidents, General Secretary, Trea¬ 
surer, and members of the Board of Management of the said 
Maha-Bodhi Society, and such and so many persons as now 
arc rrtembers of the said Maha-Bodhi Society or shall hereafter 
be admitted members of the corporation hereby constituted. 
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aK^I) be and become e corporation Mrith continii^cc for ever» 
tinder the style and name of ‘‘The Mitha-Bodhi Society of 
Ceylon,'" and by that name sball and may sue and be sued in 
all courts, with full power and authority to have and use a 
common seal and to change and alter the same at their 
pleajure, 

2. The general objects for which the corporation ie 
constituted are hereby declared to be to promote, foster and 
protect, the spiritual, mtellcctuah and ffocial welfare of all 
Buddhists ; to found and to maintain schoolsk libraries, readingf- 
rooms, schDlarahips and other infidtutiong of a like nature ; and 
to propagate Buddhist religion, Buddhist education and 
Buddhist culture throughout the world. 

3* (I) The adairs of the corporation shall, subject to the 
rules for the time being of the corporation as hereiriafter 
provided^ be administered by a Board of Management consist¬ 
ing of a President, three Vice-PresidentSp General Secretary 
and Treasurer respectively of the corporadon, and not more 
than twenty-five members of the corporation, to be elected 
reBpectively in BGcordance with the mies for the titM being of 
the corporation. 

(2J All members of the corporation shall be subject to the 
rules for the time being of the corporation. 

(3) The first Board of Managemem shall conaist of the 
Anagarika Dharmapala, President; A. B., Vice-Prealdent j 
C. D., Vice-President i E, F., Vice-President i G. H., General 
Secretary j J* K..^ Treasuter t and the peraoTu whose names are 
set forth hi the schedule hereto* 

4. The Anagarika Dharmapala ahall be the President of 
the corporation for lifei and to succeed him after his death or 
earher retirement^ be shall have the power to appointr in writ¬ 
ing under his hand^ any member of the corporationi 

5. The rules set forth in the schedule '“B” hereto shall 
for all purposes be the rules of the corporation i provided, 
however* that nothing in this section contained shall be held 
or construed to prevent the corporation at a]] tltw^ hereafter 
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from makfng fresh rules, ot from altering, adding to, or cancell¬ 
ing any of the rules in the schedule hereto or to be 

hereafter m&de by the corporation. 

6- No rule in the schedule hereto,, nor any rule 

hereafter passed at a general meeting^ and no decision come 
to by the corporation in genera! meeting, shall be altered* 
added to, amended or cancelled, except by a majority of the 
members present and voting at any subsequent general meeting. 

7+ On the coming Into operation of this Ordinance all 
and every the property belonging to the said Maha-Bodhi 
Society^ whether held in the name of the said Maha-BodhJ 
Society or in the name or names of any person or persons in 
trust for the said Maha^Bodhi Society, shall be and the same 
are hereby vested in the corpomtion hereby constituted^ and 
the same together with all after acquired propertyi movable 
and immovable, and all subscKptionSi. coatribiidons, amounts 
of loans and advances received or to be received, shall be 
held by the said corporation for the purposes of this Ordinance 
and subject to the rules for the time being of the said 
corporation. 

fl. All debts and liabilitiefi of the xnid Maha-Bodhi Society 
existing at the time of the coming into operation of this 
Ordinance shall be paid by the corporation hereby constituted, 
and all debts due to* and tubscriptions. contributiona, and 
donations payable to, the said Maha-Bodhi Society shall be 
paid to the said corpoiatian for the purpose of this Ordinance. 

9. The seal of the corporation shall not be affixed to any 
instrument whatsoever except In the presence of two of the 
members of the Board of Management, who shall sign their 
names to the instrument in token of their presence, and such 
sigitmg shall be Independent of the signing of any peraon as 
witness, 

10* The corporation shall be able and capable Ln law to 
take and hold any property, movable or ttimiovable, which 
may become vested in it by viitue of any purchase, grant, giftt 
testamentary disposition, or otherwise^ and all auch properly 
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shall be held by the corporation lor the piirpo«« of this Ordin¬ 
ance ood subject to the rules for the tune beitig dF the said 
cotporation, with the full power to selL tnortgageg lease, 
exchange or otherwige dispose of the same. 

] 1, Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall prejudice 
or affect die rights of His Majealy the King, his heirs and 
successors, or any body politic or corporate, or any other 
person or persons except such as are mentioned in this 
Ordinance and those claiming by^ from or under them. 

12. This Ordinance may be cited for alt purposes as "The 
Maha-Bcxlhi Society of Ceylon Ordinance i 1927.'* 

SCHEDULE "A." 

(Names of the 25 members of the Board of Management.) 
SCHEDULE "B.'* 

Rules of the Maha-Bodht Society of Q:yi,on. 

1. The name of the corporation shall be "The Maha- 
Bodhi Society/’ sand its objects shall be to promote^ foster^ and 
protect^ the spiritualp inteljectUBl and social welfare of all 
Buddhists I to found and to rnaintaJn achools, libraries, read¬ 
ing-rooms, scholarships and other inBtitutlons of a like nature ; 
and to propagate Buddhist rcUgion, Buddhist education .ind 
Buddhist culture throughout the world. 

2. Any person who is a Buddhist may he elected a 
member of the corporation by its Board of Management 
provided his name b submitted to die Board together with the 
recommendation of two members. 

The Board of Management shall have the power to suspend 
or expel a member subject to an appeal to a general meeting 
of the corporation H 

3. Each member shall pay an Btinual subscription of six 
rupees payable in advance, which may he comtiiuted to a 
payment of one-huudred-and-fifly rupees for life membership. 

Any member whofe subscription shall he six months in 
airear shall cease to be a member, and his name shall be 
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removed from the list of ntiembcre after one month s notice 
of suet default. 

4, (1) Honoraiy Life Merntersiiip m^y te conferrtd by 
the corporatioa oti any person who has rendered dislinguisted 
servicea to Buddhism ^ and 

(2) Any person who &tipports the objects of the corporation 
may be elected an Associate Member, at ati annual general 
meeting of the corporation. HonoTaiy Life Members and 
Associate Members shall have the right only to serve in the 
Advisory Council of the corporation, 

5- At the annual general meeting of the corporation shall 
be elected two advisory bodies whose functiom wiU be to 
decide questions of importance which may be referred to them 
by the Board of Management: 

(I) A Sanffha Sabhap composed of not more than thirty 
distinguished members of the Sangha with the Mahanayake of 
Malwatte Vlhare as Chairman ^ and the Principals of Vidyodaya 
Pirivena and Vidyalankara Pirivena a* Vice-Chairmen. 

f2) An Advisory Council composed of not more than thirty 
members p half the number being Honorary Life Members and 
Associate members. 

The findings of these two bodies on quesfions referred to 
them shall be final and binding on the Board of Management. 

TTie Board of Almagemeni. 

6. There shall be n Board of Management consiaring of 
the Prestdenl, three Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary* 
Treasurer and not less than ten nor rnore thjm twenty-five 
other members, to be elected at the annua! general meeting 
of the corporation. 

7, The Board shall meet for the despatch of business at 
Ordinary Meetings once a month, and at Special Meetingi as 
Occasion may mqtiirep when gummoned by the President, the 
General Secretary, or on the requisition of three members of 
the Board. Five shall form a quorum. The President, or in 
hiB absence one of the Vice-Presidents, shall preside over all 
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rneetings of the Bcwird, If the President ms well as the Vice- 
Presidents shall be Bboent at the time appointed to hold the 
meeting the Board ah all choose some one of their number to 
be Chairman of such meetings 

8. All cniestioiiB before the Board shall be decided hy a 
majority- In the event of an equal division of votes the Chair¬ 
man ahaU have a deciding vote, or the privilege of referring 
the question to iKe decision of either the Sangha Ssbha or the 
Advisory Council elected under these rules. 

9ir On the death or absence from three consecutive Ordi¬ 
nary Monthly meeringa of any of the members of the Board 
of Management, or in the event of any member ceasing to be 
a member of the corporation, it shall he lawful for the retnsin- 
ing members of the Board to elect any member of the corpora¬ 
tion as hla successor ^ and the member so elected shall continue 
in office until the annual general meeting of the corporation 
iWKt following his election. 

10. No member of the Board shall be entitled to any 
remunerarion for Bervicea rendered to the corporation ; tbe 
Board may fdmburHc ouUof-poclcet expemes incurred by any 
member in the course of his duty as an officer of the corporation. 

I L The ^ard of Management shall, at Its first monthly 
meeting, appoint a General Manager of Schoola and four 
standing Committees t (a) for Publications ; fb) for Education, 
with the CetierBl Manager of Schools ag Chairman ; (c) for 
Dharmachoriya i and (d) for Social Service. 

Board may appoint other tpecial committeea for 
Specific purposes. 

12. The ^ard shaD have power to make rules for iu own 
as wejl a« the Government of lU eoitimitteea. 


Pom>™ »/ I.. BoorJ Mmi,gtnc„i, 

13. TTi. B«ari of M.i>.|riDeM .hJI h.,. Bio powot to 

oo iKthoIf of tf,. oo.po„fcon : „ fo, ^^0, o, pHco., . J 
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(or) for auch rent or renta, and under aucb tide and upon audi 
terms and conditiona aa the Board shall think fit and proper, 
and also to erect and conatfuct any building or buildings on 
any Land or lands purchased or to be purchased as aforesaid. 
They shall also have power with the conseDt of a majority of 
members present and voting at a genera] tneetiiig, to sell die 
whole or any part or parts of die property of the corporatjon, 
whether movable or irnmcivable. 

14^ The Board of Management shall also have the power 
to lease any land or buildings or any part or portions thereof 
reopcctivcly belonging to the corporaition, for such periods, and 
at such rents and upon such terms and condldoiis as they shah 
think fit and proper. 

15* The Ekiaid of Management shall have the power to 
make, and may make rules or regulations for the management 
of the property of the corporation ; and for that purpose and 
for the adminiatration of the affairs and business of the corpora¬ 
tion the Board may appoint officers, clerks and servants, with 
aiich remunerations and at such salaries as they may consider 
advisable, and may pay the expenses occasioned thereby as 
well as current expenses for house rent, or otherwise, out of 
the funds of the corporation. The Board may also from time 
to time remove or suspend all or any of the officers, clerks or 
servants appointed by or serving under the Board, for such 
reasons as they may think proper and advisable and without 
assigning any cause. 

16* The Board of Management shall have power to open 
from time to time on behalf of the corporation any account or 
accounts vdth such hank or banks as they may select or appoint, 
and also by such signatures as they shall appoint to draw, 
accept, make, endorse, aJgn, and enter into cheques, bills of 
exchange, promissory notes, bonds, mortgages, appointments to 
any proctor or proctors, contracts or agreementB on behalf and 
for the purposes of the corporation. They shall also have 
power to place the whole or any part of the funds of the 
corporation in fixed deposit in one or more of the local banks^ 
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oi to invest the «ame io GovttnrBent BscuHtiesi or by Twny of 
loan or loans to public companieB as they may think fit. 

17- The Board of Management shall oscercise m the naxne 
and on behalf of the corporation all such powers of the corpora¬ 
tion as are not espreasly tequired to be exercised by the 
corporation in general meeting. 

IS+ The Board of Management shall have power from 
time to time, at their discretion* to borrow money for the 
purposes of the corporation^ to such extent and in such mannerp 
and upon such terms and conditions as they may think fit, 
and for such purposes to grant bonds* promissory notes* bills 
or other documents, and to grant mortgages or other deechi or 
instruments of security over all or any of the lands, huildingBp 
and property and assets of the corporation. 

19- In furtherance and not in limitation of and without 
prejudice to the gonerEj powers conferred by these rules, it is 
hereby expressly declared that the Board of Managernent shall 
have the powers following, that k to say: 

(1) To institute^ conduct^ defend, compromise, settle or 
abandon any legal proceedings on behalf of the 
corporatiDn, and also to compound and allow time 
for payment or satisfaction of any debts due to or 
from the corporation, and any claims or demands 
by or against the corporation. 

(2} To refer any claims or dcmazidB by or against the 
corporation to arbitFadon, and observe and per¬ 
form the awards- 

13) To make and give receipts, releases and other dis¬ 
charges for money payable to the corporation and 
for claims and demands by the corporafion. 

r/ie iGeneml Secreiai^^* 

20* A General Secretary shall be elected annually at the 
general meeting to be in fdiarge of the correspondence, recoeda 
and mimites of meetings of the corporadon and of its Board 
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of MenigenfieBt, and to perfonn aucli other dvtiea as the Board 

tCi^y ilircct. 

At the request of the Ceaeral Secretary and to asalit him 
in hia dudea. the Board of Management may appoint a paid 
Secretary at such salary or remuneration aa the Board may 
think ht. 

2K The General Secretary shall call the ordinaiy monthly 
meetings of the Board of Management, and special meetings 
as occasion may require or in the written requisitioii of three 
rnembers of the Board. 

22. The General Secretary shall call the anruinl general 
meeting of the corporation, and special general meetings upon 
the request of the Board of Management or upon ihe written 
requisition of ten memhers of the corporation. Notice of at 
least seven days shall be ^ven. 

Special meetingB shall be convened within ten days of the 
receipt of a requisition. The requisition, aa well as the notice 
to the members convening the meetiiig, shall state the busi¬ 
ness to be brought before or to be transacted at such meeting- 

The quQrum for general meetings shall be thirty. 

The Treasurer, 

23* The Treasurer shall receive and keep accounts of all 
the moneys and funds, belonging to the corporation, inelud- 
ing subscripdons collected by him from the members, and 
shall pay all claims, loaris, advances, and expenses authorb^ed 
by the Board of Management. He shall also prepare and 
submit quarterly to the said Board an account of the trans¬ 
actions of the corporation. 

Gener^ Meetings, 

24. The Animal General Meetings shall be held during 
the month of May in each year* or as soon thereafter aa may 
be convenient in view of the business to be prepared, 

25. At the Annual General Meeting shall be elected : 

(1) A President, If the office be vacant ; 
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(2) Tliree Vice-Pneaidenta, Getuen] Secretary and tJi* 

Treoinrex ; 

(3) Not less than ten nor more than twenty-five member, 

in addition to the office-bearers, to serve on the 
Board of Management ; 

(4) Not more than 30 member of the Sangha to serve 

Oti the Sangha Sahha ; 

{5} Not more than 30 Honorary, Asaodate and ordinary 
rnemheis to serve on the Advisory Council; 

(6) An auditor or auditors. 


26. At ^e Annual General Meeting a report of the work 
done by the Board of Management and an account of receipts 
and ^bur«ments prepared by the Treasurer and duly audited 
.hall be sub^tted to the corporation. JUs report as well a, 
accost sh^ be printed and cirenlated for the information of 

member, three day, at least before the date of the annual 
gODefai Dicctuig. 

27 ne Anagarika DbarmapaJa shall be the Ufe^Presi- 
dent of the corporation, and. to succeed him aher hi, death 
or ^her ^rement, he shall have the power to appoint, in 
nbng under his hand, any member of the corporatioti. 


BRITISH MAHA BODHI SOCJETT 

Opening of New Headquarters. 

On Sunday the 5th February, the British Maha Bodhi 
«y cor^enced activities at its new headquarters at 
I, QouMster Road, Regents Park, London. N.W, I. There 
was a fairly ^ gathering prertnt and the proceeding, 
commenced with the taking of Pantil or the Five Precepts. 

Mr B. L Broughton, M.A., who presided, said that the 
paprika Dharmapala, Director General of the Buddhist 
Mission to Englan^d. had established the society in this country 
nucleus of the real Buddhist Church he desired to fou^ 
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Mr, Day a Hewavitarae the Managitr of the society then 
read a statement on the purchase of the property:— 

Wo are here to-day to celebrate the openirig of our new 
headf^uaiteTs^ Hiis site was purchased by the Maha Bodhi 
Society for the erection of the first t^iharo on Elnglish soil. 
The price paid for the property is £4^650 and with the Btamp 
duty and the Solicitors’ fees for transferring the deeds of the 
property^ the whole amount has come Up to the round figure 
of £5,000. As aooD as the sale deed was signed and the 
possession of the property obtained on the 15th of December 
lust, the Societyarchitect, Mr. Emesl BateSp F^RJ.B.A., 
the well-known and distinguished architect of London took 
the matter into hia hands in regard to making new and suit¬ 
able plans for the Vthartt. His rough estimate with stone 
facing is aver £10+000 which sum the society considers out 
of question considering the general apathy of the aubscrihers. 
A lesa ambitious plan haa been prepared, leaving all stone 
work aside and using the concrete material^ which would 
cost at least £5,000, The money in hand has been spent 
on acquiring the site and we hope that Buddhisti all over the 
world will co-operate and help the society to erect the first 
Buddhist Kihofo in London^ the metropolis of the British 
Empire, 

Mr. Broughton said that the Dhamma was now really 
coming to the West. Science was undermining the old faiths 
of Europe and men were asking for something to he put in 
the place of them. Tliey wanted a reasonable faith to help 
them through this world and one that gave them hope for the 
world beyond. Buddhism should appeal to all such seekers, 
for it taught men to realise the possibilities of Ufe, it taught 
man that he could conquer and subdue the world and alao 
himself^ and that no capricious despot could prevent this or 
overthrow his plans and bring them to naught. A religion 
which teaches that *'not even God can turn into defeat the 
victory a man haa gamed over bimselfi*^ which teaches that 
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the Kin^om of Ri^teousnesg la to be fount! on earthy not 
in the skies, is ceit&mly one that shouldl appeal to the West. 

Practictil Buddhism would solve two of the srreat problems 
with which we are confronted, two problems which every 
renlly earnest man desires solved, the race problem and the 
problem of international peace. 

The realisation of the fundamental unity of all life 
removes racial animosity and creates universal concord- 

Buddhism again, gives man a rational conceptioii of 
immortality. The vddespread prevalence of spiritism and 
necromancy is eviderice of the modem interest in gurvival 
4 after death. Buddhism teaches that death is not the end of 
our endeavours, and h^arnici consoles us for our dilhculties in 
this life. A Christian nussionary writer, Kenneth Saunders, 
has asserted m his hoolc^ The Heart Of Buddhism'* {p, 89), 
that Buddhism borrowed the doctrine of a life after death 
from ChristiBnity with its consolatory ideas of meeting our 
loved ones m Heaven. This asscTtion is^ of course^ demons¬ 
trably untrue, for Buddhism has taught from its inception that 
there is no break in the life force and that our tiea are con¬ 
tinued life after life- Christianity, on the other hand, has 
no definite teaching m its Scriptures that we ahall meet our 
loved ones after death. What very nebulniis ideas it has 
have been borrowed from ptc-chriadan cults. 

Buddhism offers more hope and consolation for a rational 
immortality than does any other religion, and without any 
of the evik altendant on spiritistic practices. 

Mr, A. C. March of the Buddhjst Lodge spoke on practical 
methods of placme the Dhammo before the West, emphiuia. 
ing that it muat be given in « congenial form. Wherever 
the Dhamma had gone it had taten on a local form and 
adapted itaelf to ™rional psychology and conditions. We 
must have trained spealcere. and it Is essential that men and 
women should devote themselves ta the study of the Dhamma 
and train themselves to become good speakers and teachers 
We must have at least one public readme room in 
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Lordoa, open free all dayp where Buddhist Literature may 
be read and where enquirje? re^rdLng the movement may 
be aniswercd. 

We must get into touch with otker religious movements 
in the West, such as the Suffi, the Hindu, The Sikh, Nevr 
Thought etc., and arrange exchange of speakers, and finally 
each must do his bit hy pei^onal example, by telling friends 
about OUT movement and by inviting theni to attend our 
meetings. The Meetings of both the Britiah Maba Bfxlhi 
Society apd the Buddhist Lodge were open to aU enquirers 
and each must see that any earnest truth seeker known to 
him was brought into touch with these movements, 

Mr, A, P, de Zoysa said that the doctrine of kjomma most 
needed emphasis in the west. This sublime law is the basis 
of Buddhist ethics, the most mtlona! and sublime in the world, 
and you fear no arbitrary judge for ytJU are your own judge. 
There is no law-giver and there is no judge outaide youtself. 

The Sinhalese had kept the great Dhumma in its original 
and pure form throughout the age* and^ like King Asoka, 
they realised there was no nobler work than spreading it 
throughout the world. They still kept in reverence the 
anniversaty of the day on which Asoka's son, Mahinda, 
brought the Dhammu to Ceylon. 

i. 

They believed that England would become a Buddhist 
country and we were doing the esseutial work of sowing the 
seed. But we must not only speaks we must Work l We must 
tivc the Dhammfl and not merely it. If each does that 
he has done the best he can do to help to spread the Dhomma 
in the West. 

A visitor giving the name of Charle# Dickens then asked 
leave to address the meeting. The Chairman having assented^ 
he stated that although he was not a Buddhist he ventuted 
to think that the remarks fie purposed to offer might be of 
interest to a meeting of Buddhista. Mr. Dickens then read 
H short paper entitled ‘"The Secret of Abounding Happmess**" 

7 
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wbicK eo at^Rurably expresaea in Western terminoloEy the 
Buddhist viewpoint on the subject. 

The meetinjj then terminated, the President thanking those 
present and Mr. Days Hewavitame, who was responsible for 
the succcBs of the function that evening. 

May all be happy \ 

(V. C, B.) 


A PARALLEL 


Of all the tales told of the Lord Buddha's ministry, the tale 
of the converdon of Amra appeals most to the human heart. 

He had left Benares with His disciples, and was teaching 
and preaching the Great Law in all the towns and villages He 

Crowds flocked to hear Him. and many hecame His 
followers. 

In due course of time He arrived at the town of Vaisili - in 
this town lived Amra, the courtesan. She was young Ld 
beautiful, and had everything that a woman of her type most 
deifiresr 


She had heard of this new Teacher, that He was the son 
of a king, and of His beauty of form and face. How He left 
wtfe and all that He held most dear, and putting on the saffron 
robe, gone in search of the Truth, so as to beueflt mankind 

Hearing that the Holy One had artTved at Vaisili, Amra 
offered Him the use of her Pavilton and Mango Grove, situated 
outside the city; but she, herself, was taken up with her 
pleasures and had no desire to see Him, 

O™ day. however, something one of her servant, told her 
excited her cunoai^. and ahe determined to see this Man and 
conquer Hun, aa ahc had cfoac tnmy othen before. 

P.rk. .nd A BUkkhu i. hi, ,el|,„ 

.undin, thBc. .„d Ih, lyp, rf 
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refused to allow her in, deeming her too imwortKy to enter the 
Presence of his Lord. Ananda, the beloved disciple, happened 
to come up ;ust then, rebuked him^ &aying that the Master 
might wish to sec her. So^ Amra came and stood before the 
Lord Buddha. She, who had come ao arrogantly to Hout and 
conquer, stood abashed before so much purity and hoLineae, 
the divine spark in her recognised the Divinity of Him, and she 
fell at Hia fcct^ weeping and ashamed. 

Ho spoke words of hope and comfort to her^ and she 
bowed low at His feet^ and asked of Him a favour... p^, Would 
He honour her house hy taking His meal there next day ? By 
Hb silence the Ejcalted One gave Hia consent. TTien she 
circled three times round Him in reverence^ and went her way 
rejoicing. 

Great was the consternation among the people of the town, 
for each wanted Him to sup at hb house ; hut the Lord of 
Compassion, knowing her greater need, supped with His dis- 
ciples at the house of Amra the couxtesanF in the Street of 
Bowers, 

She gave them rice boiled in milk* and cakes to eat^ and 
served them herself. TTien carne tht great renunciation : 

She oBered herself and all that she had, in His Service. 
Her house to be used as a dwelling-place for the newly-founded 
Brotherhood, and she,i renouncing her evil waya, became His 
devoted follower. 

For this act+ and her many deeds of virtue and charity^ 
she became an Arhat in that selfsame life, &o gaining Nirvana 
and Peace, 

There is another stoiy I wodid tell you, a parallel to the 
one Just told ; it happened hundreds of years later in Palestine. 

She also was a courtesan, very lovely, atid wealthy too . 

for the ointment with which ahe anointed the Feet of the Lord 
JefiUs Christ, os He sat at meat at the Pharisee s table, was 
Spikenard.......most costly. 

She also must have heard of Him, and either gone out of 
curioHty to hear Him preach, or come across Him eccidenlly 
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^ city stredSb *r*hftr& C4ri be no doubt tbst slie was inticli 
touched by His words, she might have heard Him say: "t 
come not to call the righteous, but siruien to repentance." 

She became His follower, and loved Him much. 

He Was cruciEed and buried. 

How desolated she must have been at His loss f She. who 
needed His guidance and Presence more than most. How she 
must have haunted the place where His Body lay, just to be 
near Miin f 

On that first Blaster morning, she was in the Garden quite 
early, and seeing the stone roiled away from the mouth of the 
sepulchre, she looked in, and found the Body gone \ In great 
fear and agitation she was hurrying away to tell the di«-ip Trs. 
when, seeing a man walk'mg in the Garden, and taking him to 
bo one of the gardeners, ahe said: "Sir, if thou have home 
Him hence, tell me where thou haal laid Him, and 1 will r«kf 
Him away," He turning mund called her by name, and she 
answered, *'Rabboni'* 1 M^ter | 

This woman is now a saint on the Calendar of the Christian 
Church. Saint Maty Magdalene. 

He that is without sin ammigyoa, let him cast the first stone 
at the Amraa and MagdaJenes of this world. 

The strange part of it is, They never cast a stone to 
destroy them, rather, do They stoop down and lift them up, 

and with infinite love and compasaion oder them I IFF 
ETERNAL I r.irc. 


BY SUCH DEIEDS ARE THE GREIAT ONES OF 
EARTH TO BE RECOGNIZED | 


THE 


Ellen Marcaret Narh. 


BUWTflU NANJIO 
(1649-1927 A.D.) 


A f, »" a- tfcw «„ u., 

.bbo. ot mon«,o, b.l,m,i„s tfa. HiwU Hmgnit 
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brai^cK of the Shinshu sect, one of the important &iiddhi«t sects 
of Japan. He thus received a theological education in his 
childhood. At the age of twenty-three he was adopted as eon 
and heir of the abbot of Ol^uncnji, a famoug temple in the 
province of Echizen. From that time Nanjio began his 
activities aa a pnest and preacher. The followiiig year he 
vi^as called to Kyoto to serve as a minor official of tre Honganjl 
branch. In Ift76 he was sent by his community to England 
for the study of Sanskrit. It was dmiag his stay in Oxford 
f1876-1S84) that he not only succeeded in learning Sanskrit from 
Prof* Maxmiiller but also in publishing a remarkable work 
which subsequently attained a classical importance. It is 
'^C&talogtle of Buddhist Tripf/idfa of China and Japan,** which 
was published from Oxford in 1664. The work was taken as 
a starting point for all later reaearches in Buddhism in Europe. 
The catalogue contains enumeration of 1662 Buddhist texts 
with all references to their original sources, re-conatniction of 
the Sanskrit titles of the texts enumerated and besides a com¬ 
parison, whenever possible, with the Pali He adds 

besides critical biographical notes on the Endian and Chinese 
translators of the texts. 

Nanjio relumed home in 1685 to occupy the first chair of 
Sanskrit in the hnperiiil University of Tokyo. He was 
thus the first to ina^i^gurate Sanskritic studies in Japan, 
in modem rimes. Siuce 1865 he rnade important contri¬ 
butions to the study of Buddhism. Amongst these we 
should mention his edition of the Saddharmapandarikq 
suh'n, his Japanese translation of the same text and hia recent 
edition of the Lmi^oatarn. He also translated into Elnglish 
Japanese work on the *'Japanese fkiddhist Schools/' 

He visited India in 1067 and Siam in 1900* Throughout 
his career he was an ardent Buddhist and all that he did was 
inspired by the faith he upheld. 


P. C. Bacchi. 
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months of the year) oti the account of the Society {Rhcinische 
Creditbank, FUiale Heidelberg) Ib 12 Marks, or about Rupees 8/- 
for which the Yearbook will be sent post-free. The size of 
the Yearbook will, of course^ depend chiefly on the ninnbeT 
of the subacribers ^ so it wi]) be the common inteiest of ^ 
to do their beat ia tmn ns mony memberii /or the Soehiy as 
possible. 

Copica of the Rules of the Society may be had on 
application from Prof. Dr. M- Walleger* Heiddberg, 
Goethastrasse 12. 


MAHA BODHl SOCETT S ACTIVITIES 

LECTURES AT THE DHARMARAJIKA VIHARA. 

The following lectures were delivcfed at the Vihara Ha]] 
during MarchI. Btiddhiam and Vrdanta by Swarm 
Sachidananda Saraswati. 2r Buddbism and Vedanta by 
Swami SacKidananda Saraswati (2nd lecture). 3. Buddhisni 
and Vedanta (3rd lecture) by Swami Sachidananda Saras wad* 
4, Influence of Buddhism by Mr, J, Vijayatunga. 5. Bhikkhu 
Dharma by Swami Sachidananda Saras wad. 

a • 4 « 

Gaya Maha-bophi Haij., 

The above work which was sLairted in April 1927 ia now 
at the last stage of its completion under the supervision ol 
Saugata Sugata Kanli. The Recording Secretary of the Maha- 
bodhi Society who visited Gaya on hia way to Benares reports 
that the finishing touches ore being given to the building. In 
all probability the opening ceremony would take place on the 
sacred full-moon day of Waisakha. 

• * « • 

Sarnath Vikara wotix. 

Our readers will be glad to learn that the construedon work 
of the great Vihlra at the sacred Migadaya ia going on smoothly. 
It b expected that the Vihlra hall and a portion of the main 
Shrine would be completed by the end of October, 

In thb connecdon we would remind our co^religioni^s 
to whom donation lists have been sent by the Rec. Secretary 
to fill them up and send back ai e^rrly aa possible. The 
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amou^ reqmred for the Work oa. FU. 61,000 wOI have to 
collated before the money in hand is exhausted ; so we 
ho^ an our fnends Will now tote up the work in right easiest 
and see that the amount is collected before long. 

We thank all our aubacribeit who have willingly co-operated 
^th us in this connection and trust they wUl continue to help 


NOTES AND NEWS 

THE FUTURE OF THE MAHA-BODHl SOCIETY. 

We take pleeaure In reproducing in full The Draft Rules 
for the incorporation of the Maha-bodhi Society With its 
mcorporation the ^eat institution started by The Anagarika 
Dharmapala m 1891 enters another stage of its pniercss ft 
IS hardly nectary for us to deal here on its many sided 
activities as they «e well known to our readers. From its 
inception it has faithfully tried to carry on the great work which 

f L inspired by ihe noble spirit of its 

founder. When the history of the progress of Buddhism in 
modern limes couim to be written we have no doubt that it 
Will occupy a very high place. 

Wlh its incorporation the S<xiety‘e future is firmly secured, 
and It ^11 be the duty of the members to carry on the good 
work with renewed vig^. h ;* to be hoped that Buddhists of 
aU countn« join the Society and help it in the great task 
which hea before it. 


NEWS FROM THE ANAC-ARlKA DHARMAPALA. 

We deeply regret to leam that The Anacarika i. .tin 
confined to bed with an attack of heart trouble.^ His doctoiJ 
have advised him to postpone all his engagements and to lake 

c™,pW» ^ U-J't tk™ d,c.%iS„ce° 

du,i„.i,u „vi.. TT.=i.f,M:rviA‘. 5 nr/o« 6 SX' 
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FoUNI>E|> by the AhEAGARlKA H. DhARMAPAIA 

f^ni 1xm^^ ifTir* vfrN 

'Tfwrarnt wr&s i 

"Go O and u^a^der forth for ihs gam of the 

many, for the welfare of ths moity, in cofnpaasion for the worlds 
the food, for i/ie foin^ for the welfare of gods and men, 
O Bhikkhaa^ the Doctrine glorious, preach ue a life 
ofholineBM, perfeci and pure."'—M aHAVACC^^ VeNAYA FjTAKA. 

V^LXXXVl] MAY AND JUNE, [ Moi. S & 6 


WAISHAKHA MESSAGE FROM OUR PRESIDENT 


Retierend BhUiahus : '*Be a light unto yoamlT* Was the 
last instruction of the Light of Asia to his hehoed disciple 
Ananda, By our ouJn rifAi (AougA*. tight conduct, right 
meditation, and right uor^ uKf can ourje/oea from the 

eternal round of hirih and death. This, in my humble con¬ 
ception. is the kernel of the teaching of Lord RuJdha. May 
we on this holy day. deooutly remind each other of the four 
noble Truths I {(a) suffering, (A) catwe of suffering, (c) ceMo- 
Non of suffering and (tfl the eightfold path to cessation of 
suffering] discoyered and preached by the Tathagota and 
follow the path cAuil^ffd oui by the Blessed One. 


Jc 





















A WESAA SERMON 

By J. F. McKechnie 


Once more the Tolling the year has brought ttmnd to 
ti» the Bacred Wesak season. Once mone we celebrate that 
happy day when for the world'e good was bom the Teacher 
of all Teacher*, the Man of men. the All-enlightened One, 
the Instructor of gods atid of men. 

It is meet that we should do so ; for who more worthy 
to be celehrated than he who brought to ua the knowled^ 
of the way across the stonny sea of life to the further shore 
where all the storms of pasaion are Laid to rest for ever more I 
To whom should we more fitly pay the homage of thankful 
hearts than to him vfho has pointed out to tia a sure path that 
followed faithfully, will surely bring ua to the goal of all men’s 
desire, the ending of 111 1 


But how shall we pay that homage? Shall it be only with 
pious words, the uttering of sacred formulas many tunes 
uttered before, and now as a matter of mere custom uttered 
once again > Is thb the homage which, were he Here with us 
to-day in bodily presence, he would receive with satisfaction ? 
This, and nothing more? Nay, indeed! Good it is, it « not 
bad, to make those vows we are accustomed to make to 
observe the precepts of right behaviour he has enjoined upon 
us for our weak At least thereby we keep in our minds the 
memory of these things, and of him who uttered them. But 
this by l^f is not enough, not nearly enough. This is merely 
the prelumnary to something more that ought to follow ^he 
putting into practical effect in deed,, of the word, that our 
mouths utter. This alone counts. Our Faith is a Faith of 
l^ion. not of words and formulas. Action alone is what we 
have to depend upon for oiv passage forward upon the Hieh 
Way of the Buddhas. None, not even a Buddha himw-lf i. 
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g«tng to carry us a sing^le foot upon that Way. None, not 
even a Buddhat ia going to tow a single stroke of an oar in 
the boat that shall tarry ns over SamBara’s rough aea to the 
Further Shore, save ourselves. By om own exertion, by our 
own expended strertgth of muscle alone, ahall we ever gam 
that other shore and its safe haven, 

J-Jence the great qnestion we have to face this day is i 
How have we spent the time that has passed since last Wesak 
day ? !n the year that is now paet and will never come again, 
have we exercised our mental and moral and spiritual muaclea 
In propelling our boat a little nearer to the Further shore of 
Nibbana, or have we been lying back and letUng the boat 
drift whithersoever it haa listed, at the mercy of wind and 
wave? If this last is what we have been doing, then he who 
on this day two thousand years came from the sacred womb 
of Queen Maya into this world for the benefit of the meti of 
this worldp so far as we are concernedp has come In vain. 
Into thia blind world he came to sound the drum of death- 
lessness, that all who heard that drum might wake up out of 
their sleep and begin to walk his Holy Eightfold Way. But 
if they only Ibten to that drum and do not also walk that 
way, then they might as well never have heard that drum at 
all. They might as well listen to all the little Hcrannel pipes 
and tin whistles of the thoUBand and one religions that abound 
in the worlds if hearing the Truth spoken by the great King 
of Troth, they do not also obey that Truth, and walk in the 
Way of Truth, shown by its King- 

What a pitiful thing if this should actually be so I Here 
comes to our world a Teacher who knowg that whereof he 
speaks and tells. Only once in many a thouaaTid years does 
such a Teacher come to the world to bring it light as to its 
true de^iny, and to show it how it may fulfil that destiny and 
win victory over all infelicity. We who now are alive enjoy 
the fare, the vciy rare privilege p of knowing of that Teacher, 
of knowing his Teaching, of having still with us the hody of 
those who have that Teaching in their keeping, in their words 
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and m then lives, tbe Sangha. We know of these three 
Jewels, the three mewt ptccioiu things that this world holds ; 
for the holding of which this world with all its wealth and 
fime and ^ory U only a caaket for the containing of 
three precious Gems. And how many there are of the men 
of this great world who have never heard of these Cetn*. who 
know nothing of the Teaching of the Teacher of gods and 
men I Across the seas, in the lands of the West, there are 
millions of men to whom life is an endless maze, with neither 
beginning nor end of any intelligible kind. They live ; but 
they know not why they live. The world for them is a 
without any plan or purpose. “We are here because we are 
here." as they sotneliniea aay, in bitter Jest among themselves. 
That is all they know. But we who foUow the Buddha are 
not left in such ignorance. We Uow that there is a goal to 
life. And we know that there is sure and certain road lead- 
mg to that goal. And we know that that road has been 
ttodden right on to its end and god. first by our Great 
Teacher, and then by many of those who followed closely in 
^ footsteps, his Arahans. And because we know this wo 
know we do not live in a lawless chaos hut in an ordered 
cosmos. And taught concerning the law and the order that 
prevails in this cosmos by One who knew its laws and its 
orderlmess. we do not fed ouisdves lost orphans here aim- 
les. and helpless, but know where we are, and what we are 
and what we have to do : and aU this we owe to him who 
was bom on this day m Lumblni two thousand years ago. our 
ieacher, oiir Guides our Friend. 

Ut « Am prove oW,.. wonl., ti, 

ej^ho,. b, to h.„, .„J ^ ^ ^ 

Mowto, 4 tooto eloeel, ™ ^et u. .W 

|hc woHd .. Unie Jk., „e 

s: -r rr- 

of h..). totohe, to .how forth whM A. BojJ h.rtl.-„ to 
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veiy deed. light upon all the datlc way* of light and a sure 
pathway into the endlest light that never dies, the ever-enduiing 
lig^ of Nila Kanjt . 


BUDDHIST SONNET 

BY MISS C. H. HAMAN. 

The BtHTEnFLY. 

As wlicD a butterEy Hgfats on a flower 
Destroying not its substance iior its form. 

Its dainty fragrant sweetness, nor the norm 
Of delicate petal! ed bloomj in sun or shower,— 
Just so the Bhikkhu, m Jiis august power^ 

Will act, as not to Infure nor to harm 
Another ■ joy. He do^ not spread alarm 
Among the folk, nor does he make men cower. 
And he docs not molest nor take away 
The things of others. In their work or play 
He aecs not what one does nor leaves undone j 
But from the sunrise till, the set of sun, 

Knows onb^ his own conduct. AJJ his might 
la used in care to fashion that aright. 

The Shell. 

As pure and perfect as a polished shell 
The Way of Holiness^-^And how can he 
Who lives the honBchold life become quite free? 
If I shodd leave it now that wodd be well. 
Qdtting the ways of those who buy and sellp 
And shave my hair and beard.—-Por 1 would be 
A FoDower of the Path, the Light wodd see 
And knowing thus the Way the Truth would tell. 
And so I beg yon, Father, giw me leave : 

And you, my Mother, let me go away. 
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Or else upon this bare erouiui I will grieve 
And fainting here with hunger I will stay 
Unlew you give your hJeSHing and cornenl. 
Heeding my bitter woe and my lament. 

The Shop. 

Now just as in a shop where one sells gold 
And alloy mixed together, and none can 
Distinguish each from each,—so is that man 
Who mingles Truth and falsehood, is not bold 
To separate the two. does not uphold 
Right Reason freed from superstition. Ban 
All false beliefs. Be not like him who ran 
Pure gold and alloy in the selfsame mold. 

But as the goldsmith who first tnehs. assays. 

And then with greatest care selects the true, 

So should we he in all our works and ways,— 

Teach wisdom freed from folly. Then will yoo 
And [ be focus of outspreading nys 
Of glowing splendor, lighting the world anew. 

The Six Quarters. 

“Not thus, yoong man. wiirheyed, with streaming hair. 
Should mankind worship towards the six great ways! 
The points of earth and sky.—There, |ort haze. 
The zenith is. we know, how far. how fair. 

Below, the nadir. Wild beasts have their kg 
Just over it.— Why stand you w and gaze 
And pray towards the East? The level myi 
Will alt but blind you as you worship there. 

Why bow towards the South, the North, the Wert?— 
Not thus, young man. the holy sages teach 

^ould be worshipped. But adored 
Should be all fnendlineas for worst and best 
Of humankind. All else, beyond our re«h 
Is but a leahn of fancy*', uddi the Lord. 
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"’Since then* youti^ mpn, the holy or«s foraalte 
The evils of this world, and they eschew 
Six yryanji of dtsaipatixL^ Wealthy so you 
Shall worship ri^tly thus ; and you ahaU make 
All ETiankipd happy lest their hearts ahotiM hreak ; 

Set (ree from evils you shall bop and too 
You shall be duteous iti all things you do ; 

You th*l| bo strong, alert, and wide awake. 

And over both the wnilds, as *twere, you'll walk 
CwItti and Victorious, silent, and giving heed—- 
—For woe to hinii who metely talketh talk J — 

To those who <]ue«tion you. And in their need 

You'll answer tenderly i for that is bestp 

And so in both the worlds you ahall he ble:^# 

But how then do the holy ones keep guard 
Above the Quarters of the earth and sky? 

Know this, young man, as fleetly time goes by. 

The Quarters are the ones we love. Not hard 
Is this good reverencer For sage and bard 
Have told UB plainly,—as our trades we ply — 

To live this worship, noble, serene and htg^t 

And hold sll friendly people in regards 

The ones we love t parents and children dear j 

Servanti and friends i one's husband and cine*s wife ^ 

Teachcra of wisdom-virtue, — far or near- 

An d knowledge* exact* profound, removed from strife * 

These shall we worship in the Now* the Here ; 

These are the i^cred Quarters of our life. 


THE UFE OF VENERABLE SARIPUTTA 

(By THE Revehened Bhikehu Narada* Ceylon). 

Not frequently does it^fall lo the happy lot of every 
individual to enjoy the rare privilege of holding the rank of 
chief disciple in the Holy Order of a world-teacher like the 
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Buddha, It k one's Intrinaic merits that enable one to be 
raised to thia high eminence, nay. it is the inevitable teault of 
Home past iixeaisUble kammic force, accumulated by a petaon 
of no ordiimry attaLaments. 

Such a one was the Venerable Upadssa. the diHtlnguiBhed 
son of the Brahmin lady Sui. He was the embodimeTit both 
of piety and wisdom. He was a shining example for his 
brethren m the Holy life. He was an impressive and eloquent 
preacher, suipassed only by his Master, and. above all. an 
ever-willing spiritual adviser to both young and old. 


His past sTOitv. 

It ts stated that some aeons ago, in the time of Buddha 
Anomadassi. he was bom into the family of a wealthy Brahmin. 
On the death of his father, he became the sole heir to vast 
ancestral treasures. One day as he was seated in seclusion, 
there happily dawned upon him the truth that all beings, with^ 
out oaception, must perforce submit to tbe inexorable law of 
Anicca (transiency^. So thorougWy convinced was he of this 
common lot of all Humanity, that Sarada, as He was then 
known, distantly resolved to bid farewell to hi* incongenial 
home, and live a life of retirement and voluntary poverty. 
Accordingly He distributed all his poasessionB, fondly cherished 
by bis forefatbers, among the needy and pow, and wearing 
the plain garb, of a hermit, repaired to the lonely retreats of 
the Himllayns. Ere long, he was joined by a band of 74,000 
equally earnest seekers after peace. So strenuous were they 
in their endeavour, so enthusiastic were they in their search, 
and BO absorbed were they in their meditation, that they soon 
succeeded in developing the Eight AttainmenU (Atiha- 
Samipatti) and acquiring the five supemomal powers fPanc- 

a,, ri^ou, „lila ,1. BudJI., 

™™y.n, A. World d., 

brolW, cWrttri.tio of .11 th. Buddk„, H. w„ 

S.,.d. .nd K,. I„,. Mowor., ,vdSrfo„(|, „di,hte„.d 
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to comptehend Hia profound leaching- Thereupon the 
Buddha vanished from the spot, and appeared in front of 
Sarada. The noble ascetic, who was taken unawares, was 
deeply impressed by the Buddha's august perBonality and, as 
a pious acknowledgement of the unchallenged auperiority of 
the distinguished visitor, he instantly prostrated himself at Hifl 
feet, and paying due obedience offered Him the best seat 
available, while he himself reapectfuily flat on one aide. 

At this rnoment Sarada's followers, who had gone in search 
of fruits, returned, and were surprised to see their leader 
reverently seated by the side of a majestic figure. On inquiry 
they learnt that their distinguished visitor was an Omniscient 
Buddha, far superior to their teacher, and they also paid Him 
due homage. 

Now, as it was the tneal time. Sarada and his followers 
served the Buddha with the choicest fruita they had collected. 
After ihe meal was over, the Buddha willed that His two chief 
disciples, together with the Sangha, also visit the place. On 
their arrival, they too were received with great honour, and 
Sarada. as a mark of respect, kept standing for seven days, 
holding a flower canopy over the Buddha who was enjoying 
the Bliss of Ceasation (Nirodhal, On the seventh day the 
Buddha emerged from this Supremest Ecstasy, and requested 
Him chief disciple to deliver an appropriate discoiijae to the 
ascetics. He was followed by the second disciple. Un¬ 

fortunately both the sermons were of no avail. They failed 
to produce any effect upon the hearers- Finally the Biiddha 
who, unlike His followers, was thoroughly conversant with the 
tem^raments of every individual, expounded the truth with 
auch force and clearness that they all attained Arhanlship, 
save their leader, the wise Sarada. The followers were all 
intent upon the realisation of the Truth, whilst Sarada. on the 
contrary, was pre-occupied with the thought of becoming a 
chief disciple like the one who warn seated on the nght of the 
Buddha-hence his failure to achieve Sainthood. 

Had Sarada, instead of diverting his attention, listened to 
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the exposidon of the Buddha, he certainly would have been the 
first to appreciate the Truth and to attain Sainthood, But one 
rambling thought, noble though it was, conrpletely changed, 
happily for u». the caurse of Sarada in Sansara. Strange it may 
seem, yet many 

* A pebble in the gtreamlet scant 

Mas turned the course of many a river ; 

A dewdnop in the baby plant 

Has wrapped the giant oat for ever." 

Present story. 

The lofty aspiration he made in that distant past waj not in 
vain, for he realised his noble aim in the time of Buddha 

GotaiDA. 

Not far from f^ajagaha, in the village Upafissa also known 
as Nilaka, Sarada. the pious and energetic ascetic, was horn 
as the son of Vanganta. a nch and influential Brahmin. His 
mother was Siri. a charming Brahmin lady. Hig parents named 
him Upatiasa. for theirs was the leading family in the viHage. 
Later, he received the more famtliaT name Slriputta, which 
means the son of SSri. He had three brothers-Upasena. 
Cunda, and Revata, and three sisters—Qlj. Upacals, and 
Sisupaclli, Most probably he was the eldest in the family. 

Though mothered in Bmhmantatn. his broad oudook on life 
and matoed wisdom compelled him to renounce hi, ancestral 
religion for the more tolerant and scientific leaching, of the 
Buddha Cotama. His hmthers and sister. foUowed his noble 
example. H,s fa^er. apparently, remained and died a staimch 
importer of Ae Brahmin faith. His mother, on the contmiy 

Budr""T?C " """ *>-/-ribed later to the faith o^ 
Buddhiim at the moment of his death. 

CW his early day, there is nothing remarkable to mention 
except the fact that he wa, brought up in the lap of luxury 

«. hi, day. He found a very intimate fnend it, Koliia, with 
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wVioiHt so the atoiy gocs^ he was closely asaociated from an 
infinite past. One day. as usual, whilst he was enjoying with 
kift friend Kolita^ a Hill^top festival called the Giragga SamaJ^a, 
the same thought that flashed across his mbd some ffiOns ago 
recuiied on thU occasion too. He saw how vain^ how transient 
were ail Bense-pleaftUrcJ. His mind recoiled from thenir ^d 
he decided to seek the path of Release. 

The twc compatiions, who were iikewbe convinced of the 
Beeting naturOp decided to leave their homes and lead an 
ascetic life under some recognised leader. Diamissing their 
attendants, and without even informing their parents, they 
wandered from place to place m quest of Truth, 

The two young seekers went at first to Sanjaya* who had 
a following of about 5U0 disciples, and sought ordination imdei 
him. Scon they acquired the meagre knowledge which their 
Master imparted to them i but imsatidied with hie teachings— 
as they could not find a panacea for the universal aickne^ of 
humanity — they left him and wandered luLher and thither in 
search of Peace. They approached many a famous Brahmin 
and a&cctk. but disappointment awaited them everywhere. 
Disappointments—they only treated as stepping stones to 
spiritual progiess, for they aie the common lot of every seeker 
after Peace. Ultimately they returned to their own village and 
deemed between themselves that whoBoever would first discover 
the Path should inform the other. 

It was at this time that the Buddha despatched His sixty 
discipleg to proclaim the Good L^w to the worlds The Buddha 
Himself proceeded towards Uruvela. and the Venerable Asaaji. 
who was one of the Gf*t five Disciples^ went In the direction of 
Rijagaha. 

The good Kamma of the seekers now intervened, as If it 
were watcuing with sympathetic eyes their spiritual progress. 
Fur Upatidsei. the ascetic, whilst wandering in the city of 
R|Jaga^ha< casually met a dignified person who«e venerable 
appearance and saintly deportment at once arreBted hU atten- 
Lion. His eyea were lowly fixed a yoke a distance from him t 
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hia calm faice betokened a deep Peace mthIniF With body well 
composed, mbea neatly arranged, tW venerable figure phased. 
With measured atep* from door Jo door accepting the morseb 
of food which the charitable placed in kia bowj, '^Never before 
have [ seen/' thought Upatissa to himself* '*an ascedc like tkJa. 
Surely he mu«t be one of those who have attained Amhantship 
or one who la practising the Path leading to Arahantship. How 
if 1 were to approach him and question t —'For whofie sakei 
skcp have you redied from the world? Who is your teacher? 
Whose doctrine do you profess?^ *" 

Upatissa, however^ re framed from questioning him^ aa he 
thought he would thereby interfere with his Biletil begging 
pilgrimage. 

'^It is not the proper dme,'^ he thought, '*lo quesdon this 
mendicant, as he is on hia begging round. Suppose 1 were 
to follow close in the footsteps of this mendicant, as those are 
wont to do who seek some favour.** 

The Arahant Assaji, having begged what little he needed, 
was seeking a suitable place to partake of his meal. Upadsaa 
seeing this gUdly availed himBelf of the opportunity to offer 
him his own stool, and gave him water from his own water pot- 
Fulfilling thus the preliminary duties of a pupH, he exchanged 

pleasant greetingfi with him and reverently Inquired;_ "*CaIm 

and serene, Rev. Sir, are your organa of sense t dean and 
clear is the hue of your skin. For whose sake. Rev, Sir, did 
you retire from the world? And who k your teacher? And 
whose dcictrinc do you profess?" 

The unassuming Arahant Assaji modegdy replied ; 

"1 am stiU a novice m the Order, brother, and am not able 
to expound the Dhamma to you at length.'" And yet, it may 
be mendoned, he was an Arahant I 

"l iim Upariwa. Rev. Sir. Say much or little according to 
your ability ; it w left to me to imdervland it in a hundred or 
thousand waye."" 

Say little or mtich, Upatissa continued ; "tell me just 
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the fiubstancc. l~he substance enly do 1 require, A mere 
Jumble oi words U of no avail." 

The Venerable As«a)i spoke a four line stanza, thus skil¬ 
fully auinming up tbe profound philosophy of his Master, in 
the scientific truth of the law of cause and efiect. 

**Ye dhamm^ hetuppabh^oa — iesum hetum tidba^ato aho 

Tesoit Co 1^0 nirodho—euon v^di ittahosojruino.'* 

"'Qf all thing s that proceed From a cause, 

Of these the cause the Tathlgata hath told. 

And also how these cease to be, 

lliid too the mighty monk hath told.*' 

UpatLsaa was sufficiently enligtened to comprehend such a 
lofty teaching, though succinctly expressed- He was only in 
need of a slight indication to discover the Tmth. So well did 
the Venerable Assaji guide him on his upward Path that* 
immediately after heanng the first two lines, he attained 
Sotapatti, the first stage of sainthood- 

The new convert Upatissa must have been, no doubt, 
flistitute of words to thank to hla hearths content his revered 
teacher for introducing him to the Sublime Teachings of the * 
Buddha. He expressed his deep indebtedneaB for his hriUiant 
exposition of the Truth, and obtaining from him the necessary 
particulars with regard to the Teacher, took his leave. 

Later, the devodon he exhibited towards his Teacher was 
such that the Dhamrnapada slates that since he heard the 
Dhamma from the Venerable Assaji, in whatever quarter he 
heard that hii teacher was residing, in that dtreclion he would 
extend his clasped hands in an attitude of revererit supplication, 
and in that direction he would turn his head when he lay down 
to sleep. 

Now in accordance with the agreement, he returned to his 
companion Kolita to inform him of the joyful tidings, KoLita^ 
who was as enlightened as hts friend, also attained to the same 
stale after hearing the whole stanza. Overwhelmed with joy 
At their succffas in their search after Peace* aa duty bound, they 
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wMjr to meet their teacher Safijaya, who readily joined them, 
repaired to the Veluvana monaslary to visit their illustrious 
teacher Buddha. 

In compliance with their request Buddha admitted Wh ol 
them into the Order by the utterance of the mere words 
"Etha Bhildchave J*' "Come. O. Bhikkhus." 

A fortnight later whilst the venerable SlrTputta was residing 
in the Sukarakhata cave, near Rajagaha, he heard the Buddha 
«pound the Vedaniparjggaha Suttanta (No. 47. Majjhimfl 
Nikaya) to his ovoi nephew the wandering ascetic Dighanakha* 
and, intently applying his mind to it, obtained Arahantshlp. 
On the very same day in the evenbig the Buddha gathered 
round Him His disdples. and. as their good individual Katnina 
would have it, the exalted posidona of first and second diacipiea 
m the Sangha were respectively conferred upon the Theras 
Upadasa (Saripulta) and Kolita (MoggalUna). who also attained 
Arahantshlp a week earlier. 


kits CONTRJBt/nONS TO THE TiPITAKA 
. Naturally, as the chief disciple, who was an embodiment 
^ ho^ w,«iom and piety, he would have conbibtited to the 
I ipitaka more than any other disciple of the Buddha He was 
an Abhidhamma scholar, and most of his sermons are also 
Abbidharomtc—if ii be perniissible to use such a term. 

According to the introduction to the AtthasUini written by 
the Great Commentator Buddhaghosa. the whole Abhidhamma 
J itaka CKtant at present was rehearsed by him. The oriHinal 

k''*?• Sariputta only the subjects 

(^dka) of the discourse, he preached to the gods in the 
Tavatimsa heaven, which the latter expounded in detail to Kls 
followers. 

wk "•>•1 it w» k, 

r.Id tiT ” ■*“'** *” •(.«. 

Tk. PiSiiks b»k „kil« tk, Buddk. WM „„di„. 
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at Vcran|a, the Venerable Siiiputt^ approached the Buddha and 
quefidaned as to the pmgress and fall of the Slanna of the 
prevjoiie Buddha and the reason for the same. 

The Teacher repUed that the 5fi$anaa of the Buddha 
Kakusanda, tC<mlgamatiB, and Kas^apa were in a progressive 
state while those of Buddhas VlpaasL Silchi, and Vessahhu 
speedily degenerated, owing to the fact that the former consisted 
of rules and regulaticins to maintain discipline in the Order, and 
the later unfortunately were devoid of them. 

Instantly the far-aeeing Venerable Sariputta rose from hia 
seat and respectfully entreated the Buddha thusj^— 

"ft la timc^ O Blessed One, it is timc+ O Accomplished One, 
for the Buddha to institute the necesaary rules and recite the 
Fitimokkfin ao (Kat the Sasana may long^ survive," 

"Be patient^ Eanputta. Be potienL The Tathagatas^ 
verily^ are aware of the hour when to institute rules and recite 
the Patimoklcha, Not tmril ntiy corruptions arise in the Order 
will I establish the Precepta and recite the PflriTnokkha,^ When 
occasion deman da it will certainly be done." 

In the Suttanta Pi taka, above alh he plays a very ptomlnent 
part- Corrunentators attribute two of the fifteen books that 
comprise the Khudidaka Niklya, namely—^the Niddesa and 
PaHsambhidamagrga—to the Venerable Sarfputta. The former 
is a comiTientary to the second half of the Sutta NrpSta, whilst 
the latter is a dissertation on the "seventy-three kinds of 
K.nowledge." 

Several Suttantas are attributed to him, and oil varioufl 
occasions the Buddha Hirnself has ordered him to address the 
Bhikkhus and laymen. His discourses are very Interesting and 
edifying and are more or leas tinged with a philosophic 
colouring. 

Tb* Samadtta Pariyaya Suttanta found in the Anguttafs 
Nikaya is a purely metaphysical discourse and was greatly 
appreciated by aU classes of beings that were present on this 
occasion. It deals with the ten Fetters {Sanyojana). Well 
worth reading aIbo are his cnnveraations with Mahl Kotthita* 
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Anuniddha» AnAQdn^ Panbbljaka-i^ SamtddliL 

Ca^^likaplJtt^g Udayi and which alao appeal- in thia 

Nikiya. 

The San3^tta Nikaya. h&wever. cDtitaina a special 
tertned the “'Sinputta Sanytitta/* hlis discoux^cB and dUcus- 
«iom with aacedca and Bhikhhus appearing in thii Nikaya are 
loo numerous to mention here. 

The Majjhlma Nikaya, whkh pDBaess^j the best collection 
of discourses of the Suttanta Pilaka+ contains as mapy b § eight 
SuttantAs, expounded solely hy the Venerable Ssripuita. They 
are the Anangana (No. 5) Sammaditthi (No. 9), Malu 
Hattipadop&ma (No. 28). MaKa-VedoUa (No. 43). ColiMEni 
(No, 69). D)iarwuijatil (No. 97) Sucoa Vithangii (No. 141), 
and the AnlthapmdikoiVBda Suttantu (No, 143). Beaides the 
above there is another Sottanta-Anupada (No, J12) in which the 
Buddha mainly deals with the virtues of Sinputta Thera, 

The AnSthapindikovida states chat Anithapmdika, when 
lying on his death bed, despatched a messenger to the Vener¬ 
able Sanputta informing hini of his fatal disease and expressing 
his desire to sec him before his death, Accordingly the Venera- 
able Sariputta. accompanied by his brother disciple the Vener¬ 
able Ananda, visited him, and, after making Jnguiries about his 
health, delivered, in the way of an admonitioii, a profound 
sermon, touching on the intricacies of the Dhamma. '^en the 
sermon ended Anathapindifca wept, and tears streamed down 
hlB cil«kB, 

"'Are you discouraged, householder? Do you lose heart?"', 
asked the Ven. Ananda* 

“Nay. Lord Ananda, t am not discouraged. I do not lose 
heart. For a long dme did I attend on the Teacher and the 
Bhikkhus were reverenced by me. still never did 1 hear such 
a proFound FeUgfoue discourse."* 

“■Householders clothed in white do not Indeed understand 
such religious discourses as those. It is tho« who have entered 
the homeless life that comprehend such teachings.'’ 

■'Then. Lord Sanputta, let the householder^ understand 
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such religiou* diacouiraes. There are. Lord, sons of good 
families who are not much defiled with passions. They suffer 
from not hearing the Truth- There will be those who could 
comprehend the Truth. 

The Suttantaa he h&a contributed to the Digha Nikaya j&tc 
the SampaMdaniya (28) Singiti (33) and Dasuttara (34)* 

In the Sampaaldaidya Sultanta the Venerable Sariputta 
extols the virtues of Buddha and spwaka of Hia excellence^ In 
the conclusion of the Suttanta the Buddha makes the following 
exhortation :—'^Expound this always O SariputtB4 On hearing 
this the unconverted will discard their doubts and increase 
their Saddha towards the Buddha,** 

The second of these was delivered at the re<iuest of the 
Buddha, and the Master Himself was present on that occaBJon. 

A FEW rNCllI>ENTS CONMECTEP WrTH HIS LIFE, 

Tbc Dhainmapada. Jitaka, Thcragatlil and other commen. 
taries relate aorae Intereating epiaodea connected with hi* life 
which throw much light on the salient characteristic* he 
possessed > 

Boundless patience was one of hi* sterling virtues, and to 
such an extent did. he practise it. that even some Brahmin* were 
tempted to test hi* patience. The Dhammapada Gimmentw 
states that a certain Brahmin hearing the people extolling 
^putta for his patience resolved to put him to the test, ^^s 
the Venerable Thera went round hi* ahns one day, this 
impertinent Brahmin stepped behind him and struck him with 
his fist a tremendouff blow on hi* back, 

■'What wa* that?" said he. and without *o much as turning 
around to look, coutiuued Kis way. 

Remorse overtook the Brahmin for the rash act he had 
done, and proatraring before his feel, implored bis pardon 
saying:—"Pardon me, Lord. 

"What do you mean?" asked the Thera. 

"1 wanted to try your patience and struck you. Lord. 

"Very well, t pardon you," 

3 
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He tiol merely pardDned him bui abo vreni to the exteot 
of receiving tilms at tKia repenting poor brothcr^a bouse. Seeing 
aome bystander^ gathered togelber to give bim bis deserts, be 
dismissed them saying that he had done them no wrong &nd 
that he had pardoned him. 

The Dhaminapada relates another pretty instance to show 
how he pardoned a slandermg Bhikkhu. 

A certain Bhikkhu who conceived a grudge ag^nst the 
Venerable Saxiputta for some reason or ether approached the 
Teacher and lodged a complaint against him. 

"'Lord, Ven, Siriputta, doubtless thinking to himself—"I 
am your chief disciple* struck me a blow that almost split my 
drtim< Having done ^o, without so much as begging my 
pardon, he set out on hw alms pilgrimage." 

The Teacher* though aware of what actually happened, yet 
caused the Venerable SSriputta to be summoned and quesdoned 
him about the mcident^ The gc»d ITtera, instead of vouching 
his innoceirce recited hU own virtues comparing himself to an 
outcast who humbly begs in the street. Remorse pervaded the 
whole body of the Bhikkhu who had unjustly slandered him. 
Straightaway he prostrated hfmaelf before the feet of the Blessed 
Owe admitting that he was guilty of slander and confe^ed his 
fault. The Teacher addressed Saiiputta and asked him to 
pardon the unfortunate Brother. Scarcely hesitating lor a 
moment, he promptly crouched before the offending Bhikkhu, 
and extending his clasped hands in, an attitude of reverence^ 
said to him:—"'Lord^ 1 freely pardon this Venerable brother. 
Let him also pardon me if 1 have in anyway offended against 
him/" 

The Bhikkhus bi admiration of the attitude of Venerable 
Sariputta applauded him Baying"Behold, brethren, the 
surpassing goodneu of the Venerable S^iputta. He cherishes 
neither anger nor hatred against thii lying slanderbig Bhikkhu. 
Instead he crouches before him, extends his hands in an attitude 
of reverence* and asks his pardon. 

Another pretty instance u recorded in the Thcragitha to 
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illustrate kia eagemcss in accepting advice from othera and his 
readiness m rectifying his errors^ He* it appears, thm iigh 
absence of mind, let the edge of his robe trail. A novice of 
Seven years of age who happened to aec his robe iii unseemly 
disarray remarked Your reverence, it ahauld be draped 
around you. Jnstantly he went aside and adjusting his robe, 
came near hun and hands folded on his forehead said 
Teacher, it is folded now« You have done ^elj to say so." 
"The man/' continued the Ven^ Siriputta* ' who leads a 
blameless life and who ever seeks for what is pure considers 
even the most trifling faidi—ihough il he of the size of the tip 
of a hair^As big as a cloud." 

He was extremely punctilious in the observance of the 
Precepts. Whenever he went out he never failed to sweep the 
place, fill the empty pots with water* keep the scats in order, 
and. above all, to remove the key of his room even whUat going 
on hia begging round. 

The ViBuddhimagga citea a striking incident to show 
for fear of violating the rule* of Right Livelihood he >vouid im« 
arxept s certain kind of diet, recommended as a cum for a 
sickness with which he was cotitinuouaJy aflheted. One day 
it seema that the Venerable Siriputta was aufiering from a severe 
sto^ch-ache, and Venerable Moggaltana. who was then staying 
with him, asked, what remedy his mother used to give, when be 
was at home. He said : "Honey with milk porridge." This, 
a certain Deva heard, and. through the mediunt of a Uyman, 
caused the necessary food to be given when hfoggallina went 
on bis begging round. Ven. SsHputta discovered that he 
obtained the food through the intervention of a deity. He 
refused it as it was obtained on nccuunt of hia vocal intimatroit 
which was contrary to the Uws of Right Livelihood, and 

ordering Moggalllna to throw it away said_ 

**My bowels may gush out and walk yet ne'er 
For life Itself would I break livelihood." 

Humour is a diaracterisdc of great men. and the Venerable 
Siiiputta was not an eaception. In the jitaka Commentary it 
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appears that a certain avaricious Btukkhu approached him and 
desired to know how he could get gain, drew, and the like. 

"Brother," he replied, "there are four qualidea which make 
a TT.nn successful in getting gain. He must get rid of modesty 
from his heart, and giving up the state of a Bhikhhu should 
appear to be nmd even if he is not. He must speak slander ; 
he must behave like a dancer; he must use unkind words 
everywhere*’* 

The RathavimtB Suttanta gives an mteifestiii|E dialogue that 
look place between the Venerable Sanputta and Ptinnap which 
tends to illuatrale bis modeaty and unawuminE behaviour. 

The Vendible Sa.ripntta once heard the Buddha exlollmg 
the virtues of Venerable Piinna* the son of MantanJ, dnte then 
he wished to aee this VenerableThcra and hold a religious dis- 
cUBsion with him. One day he met Vciicmble Punna in n 
forest, and questioned him as to his object in living the Holy 
life. Not knowing who this inquisitive brother was, he 
explained at length the object of living the Holy life. 

The discourse being over the Venerable S^tiputta expressed 
his admiration thus:—" "Wonderful, brother! MarveUDus, 
brother! Happy those fellow-Bhikkhus, happy indeed ate 
thos^ fellow-^KiLkkhlJs, to whom it is vouchsafed to look upon 

Venerable Punna and to dwell in his company. And we 
also are favouredi highly favoured^ in that it has been granted 
to Us to behold the Venerable Punna and to eit in hia 
company.^ 

Therefore the Venerable FSinna desired to knew the name 
of his kind-hearted and bumble friend. 

^"Upatisaap friend, is my name. And 1 am known among 
my fcllownilsciples as Saiiputta."* 

Mixed with feelings of admiration and delight he 
exclaimed:— 

“ConveisiiLg with the venerable disciple, who, as they say, 
is like the Teacher Himflelf, we knew not, "This is the 
Venerable Sariputta.' Happy, supremely happy indeed those 
fellow^Bhikhhus, to whom it is vouchsafed to look upon the 
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Venerable Sariputto and to dwell in company. And we 
also aie favouittd. highly favoured, in that it ha® been granted 
to ua to behold the Venerable Sariputta and ait by his side. 

Such instances could easily be multiplied frotti the Tipitaka 
but as space dots not permit suffice it to mention only a oum- 
maty of hia virtuea as enumerated by the Venerable Ananda. 

“Do you also. Ananda. approve of our Siiiputla? 
questions the Buddha in the Susima Sultanla of the Majihima 
N^ayiik 

‘‘Nay, but who, lord* ia not diildbh, ar cc^rmpt, or stupid, 
or of perveifted mind would not approve of Sadputta. 

"Wise, lord, IB the Venerable Sariputta : Comprehensive 
and manifold is hia wisdom ; joyous and swift » his wisdom : 
Sharp and fastidioua is hia wisdom- Of no desires « he lord, 
and contented ib the Venerable Sariputta. Loving seclunon 
and detachment is he. Of rampant energy b the Venerable 
Swputta- A preacher (iiwstent), accepting advice, a critic 
(codaka). one who denounce® evil (papagarhi) is the Venerable 
SSripuIta." “It U even so, Ananda. It is even so. said the 
Blessed One. All that you have said 1 repeat and confirm." 

Whilst Ananda was reciting his praises Susima Devaputta 
approached the Buddha and said: — *'It is even so, Eialted 
One I All that has been said 1 repeat and confirm. I, too, 
lord, to whatever company 1 go. 1 hear just these words on 
every !iaud+^* 

His delight was so great forth into a paeon 

of joy:— 

"Wise is he 1 bo we reckon, one and all: 

Our Sariputta gentle, meek and mild. 

Of no desires, self-mnstered, and a seer 
Who hath the Master's praises rightly earned.” 

HlS PuKLS. 

His amiable disposition and hia influence as chief-discjple 
attracted around him a large circle of pupils from almost every 
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class, caste, and social grade. Most of hts pupils, as the 
Sanyulta Nilcsya states, were proAcient in wisdom. 

Among his diHlinguished pupiU may be mentioned the 
Arahant R^ula, the most obedient royal pupil ; the yotithful 
Arahant Sankicco who answered the ten questions put by the 
Buddha, at the early age of seven: the Pandita Semaneia. 
Vanavisa 'nasa-Thera, and a few otheia, who also attained 
Arahantship at the immatuie age of seven. 


TTiat he made no distinction whatever with regard to caste 
or rank, ia evident from the fact that even beggar boys he 
admitted into the Order and caused them to gain Deliverance. 
One day whilst the Venerable Siriputta was proceeding on his 
alms pilgrimage, he saw a miserable hay, seven yeats of age, 
named Lusaka, a son of a fisherman, picking up and eating, 
any rice he could find at the entrance to houses. He was filled 
with love for him, and perceiving that he was a putential 
Arahant oaktd him who he was, 

"I am destitute. Sir, for my parents have forsaken fee.” 
said he pathetically. 

The kind-hearted Sariputta Thera took him to the 
wnaslery, washed him with his own hands, and admitted him 
mta the Order, 

His conversions were not restricted to laymen, for he 
succeedetl in converting many women ascetics of alien faiths 
A certam worrran ascetic named Jambu-Paribbajiki went about 
from place to place asking questions from whomsoever she 
«w. so much so that no one wa* able to meet her in open 
debate. In fact such a reputation did she acquire that when- 
ever men heard the announcement. "Here comes the J^mbu 
Panbbajika. they would run away. One day the Venerable 
Sinputta coming to know about her accepted her chaHenge 
and there ensued a public conlioveiBy in the Thera’s residence 
When her questions, which the Thera answered to her satisfac' 
t™. w«. fte Tl,„. 

i I will you ,u„ une ; .riU ,™ mu," 

Ask your question. Lord'' 
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^'What's Ke questioned. 

The woman ascedc was non-pluascd, and begged the Thera 
far the solution. The Tliera agreed on condition she would 
enter the Older, which she did and^ ere long, became one of 
the ArahantSi 

The conife^ioiiB of the four ParibbSjikaj, Sacca, LoU 
Avavadaka, and Paticai*, the slaters of the hatr-spiitting debater 
Saccaka^ took place in identically the same way^ 

Hjs death. 

Considering the important contributions he made to the 
already volurninous^ Tipitaka. and the sterling virtues he 
exhibited on various occasions, and the large circle of pupils 
he attracted from almost every class, it is obvious why the 
Buddha did him the honour of conferring uport him the noble 
rank of Chief Disciple. He was the Dhamma SenSpati, the 
General of Truth. He was the Janetd, the mother of the 
Sisana. He was^ above alh an Anu-Buddha unrivalled by 
none but the Supreme Omniscient One. 

Well» all Sankhlras are traeient—whether they be of a 
Buddha or an Anu-Buddha. Everyone, without excepdon^ 
must stoop to Anicca. Death is inexorable. After sacrificing 
his life For the noble cause of Truth for over forty five years+ 
leading at the same time a pure holy Hfe, the rime at lost drew 
ni^ for his Final Passing Away, 

During the very year the Buddha was to pass away^ one 
day as the Venemble Slriputta rose from his solitary meditation, 
the following thought occurred to him: 

^'Do Buddhas attain Pari-Nibhana first or the Chief 
Disciples 7’^ 

With his divine sight he found out that CHscipleg pass away 
befme the Buddha. Theteupon he looked forward to his age 
limit and realised that his life span extended only for several 
days more* Then he recalled the fact that the Venerable 
RaKuIs attained Pari-Nibbana in the Tavatiusa beaven and 
Venerable Kondanna near the Choddanta lake. He therefare. 
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reflected within Kimself where he BhaiiJd attain Pari-Nibbina. 
Hia thoughts were gravitating towards Kii unconverted mothert 
and he Anally decided to visit her and pass away into Nibbana 
In the Very place where he wan bonit after making her attain 
to the Sotapatti State. 

Accordingly he addreased hia attendant Cunda^ probably 
hiB own brotheTp and ordered him to get ready the five bundled 
disciples to proceed to Nltakap hia place of birth, 

Ven, S^iputta a wept the place and keeping everything in 
order^ cast hia last glance at the cell^ and approached the 
Buddha to inforni hhm of his death and to take final leave of 
hia beloved Master, 

*'Grant me leave, O Blessed One, Grant me leave O 
Accompbshed One- The time has come for my Final Passing 
Away. My life span has drawn to an end.*' 

“Where do you wish to attain Pari-Nibbana?*' the Buddha 
inquired. 

“In Magndha, Lord, there stands a city called N^laka. 
There p Lord, in that very room where 1 was bom I shall attain 
Pari-Nibbana." 

“ Assuredlyp Slnpntta, it is extremely difficult for your 
brothers to behold a Bhikkhu like you. Therefore be so good 
as to deliver a discourse to them.'* 

With due reverence he gladly accepted the invitation and 
expounded the Truth p exhibiting at the same time his manifold 
psychic powers. 

TTie discoyrse being overt with hia soft rosy hands he 
clasped the sacred feet of the Blessed One and said:_ 

“For seonsp Lord, did 1 practise the perfections to salute 
these Blessed feel of Yottt Reverence. My long cherished 
desire has now being accomplished. Henceforth there will be 
no more rebitths to me nor will there be any tnore mutual 
a^ocEations, That bond (of rdatioiis} is for ever broken. For 
1 shall attain that eternal Peace, the calm, quite, peaceful 
Nibbina, reached by so many Buddhas. If. Lord, by thought, 
wordp or deed, I have done Your Reverence any wrong, please 
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forgive me. It is now time for me to Ute my final leave of 
Your Reverence.^" 

1 pardon you* O Sariputta^ You have done no wifong in 
Einy of your actions — whether in thought^ word* or deed/' 

Leave being granted, thus he pas$ed round Him three times 
turning to the right and saluting said ;— 

^^Some aeons ago in the time of Buddha AnomadassT I 
made a fervent agpiration to see you. That aspiration has now 
being fulfilled* The first sight of Your Reverence was at the 
first meeting with you. Thi# ifl my last sight, and [ ahail see 
you no more/' 

Thereupon the Buddha commanded His disciples to follow 
him as a mark of respect. Bhikkhus^ Bbikkhunis, Uplsakas^ 
and Uplsik^ all fallowed him — most of them lamenting and 
weeping ; but the Venerable Sariputta thanked and stopped 
them alL With only a following of 500 pupils of his he 
proceeded to his mother's residence* instructing and exhorting 
the people all along the route. In seven days he arrived at 
the village gate^ where he met his nephew Upa-Revata, He 
was asked to convey to his mother the news that he had come 
with 500 Bhikkhus and that necessary arrangements should be 
made to accommodate them. The unpleasant news of the 
son's arrival provoked the unconverted mother to Temark x — 

"Wherefore should Ke visit his home at this ripe age^ 
Entering the Order in his youthi does he mean to disrobe him¬ 
self at this late hour?^* 

However^ with some reluctance, she prepared tKe seats as 
requested. Venerable Sariputta leturned home> and dismissing 
all the Bhikkhus but Ctmda to their respective compartmenta, 
he retired to the very chamber where he was bom. No sooner 
he entered the apartment than he suffered from an attack of 
dyfientery. The mother growing anxious over her son*i sudden 
illrtessp preferred to remain at the entrarice to the room. At 
night the lesser Devosp higher Devas^ Sakka, and Brahma come 
to attend on him, but he thanked and sent them away^ 
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Hu mother, who beheld this wondrous aight, approached 
Venerable Swplltta and inquired %—= 

'*My sorip may 1 know who came to see you first.** 

^"Upasikl, they are the four Guardian Dtides/' 

"But, are you aupeHor to them>" 

"What say you, Uplaiks? They were guarding my 
Teacher, the Buddha, with sword in hand from the time of hia 
conception/' 

"Who came next^ my son?'* 

"It is Sakka, the King of Gods/' 

**Are you greater than he too?" 

"What say you, Uplsika? When my revered Teacher 
descended from Tavattnsa heaven, he followed Him carrying 
the bowl and robes/" 

'"WIio came last, ilhiminating all around with his daxrling 
splendour/" 

**It is the Maha Brahma himself whom you have embraced 
as your revered teacher/* 

"What I Are you even a greater person than my Blessed 
Teacher Mahl Brahma?’" 

**Who is he, Uptsika* when compared to my TcacKer? 
On the day my Teacher wns bom He was received by fout 
Great Brahmas/' 

"[f my son is more powerful as to command resj>ect from 
such mighty celestial beings, how more powerful ihould his 
Teacher he** she imagined to herself ^ 

Now, the Venerable ^.ruputta thought;^Surety this tg the 
moat opportune moment to preach to her on the virtuee of the 
Buddha, Accordingly he delivered an iHuatrious sermon deal¬ 
ing excWvely on the goodness of the Buddha. The discourse 
was 30 instructive and so impressive that at the end of ft she 
attained Sotlpatti, the first stage of Sainthood. 

Having rendered this only and the last service to his 
mother, he ordered Cuuda to summon all hfs discipfes to his 
presence. His time was now drawing near. Hls death was 
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cIo«e at hatid. HU life span was limited only for a few 
minuteSr and the time has arrived for him to bid his last 
fareweil to hU devoted disciples, 

""Raise me up, Omda/" he said. 

Seated he addressed the Bhikkhiis thus ‘Brothers* for 
■forty four years you were in my company, and if t have done 
you any wrong m thou^t, word or deed, please pardon me/’ 
Rev, Sir, we who were following you during this long 
period as inseparable as a shadow* have found nothing offen¬ 
sive in you. But, on the contrary* Rev. Sir^ we hunibly crave 
your pardon for any transgression on our part," 

it was early morning and the sun had not yet dawned 
upon the Eastern sky, the birds* beasts, and men were taking 
their repose in deep silence, when far away from his belaved 
Teacher, the Venerable Upatissa* the dear sou of heatidful 
Sari, the unriviilled General of the Dhamma* the first Chief 
Disciple of the Buddha, io deeply venerated by his lay- 
followers* so greatly admired by his Brothers of the Holy Order, 
so highly praised by the Master, finally passed away, on the 
Full-Moon day of the month of Kattika (November), into that 
everlasting Peace, Nibblna. 

Thus we are constantly reminded of the truth that whatao- 
over things that have arisen must inevitably pasa away» Fame, 
glory■ wealth, and power lead but to the grave. Our forms 
are reduced to dust. But our good actions survive for ever- 
It therefore, behoves us all to endeavour our best to imitate the 
life of this illustrious Saint and strive on with diligence as he 
himself finally exhorted us 

‘"Sampldetha ‘ppamldena, 

Esi me anusssanS^ 

*‘Press on with earnestness and win the god 1 
This the commandment I give to you.*^ 



BUDDHESM AND BRAHMIMSM 


Bv Sir Hahi Sincik CouR'in’.. m.a., D.Ult,. D.C.L,. ll.d.. 
MX>A.. Barrister-ai-I-aw. 

|j4urADr o/ “TAe 5pin^ o/ Boc/c/AEim,*'J 

BudcLliisin is at times contirasted with Hitiduism, at othct 
times it is spoken of as a dissenter from it ; but it is neither, 
it is in Fact one branch of Hinduism as much as Bialuninlsm 
is another branch of it. The fact is that Hinduism compiises 
a vast social letis^ous and ethical system in which the ba 
schools of Hindu Philosophy only mark the divergence between 
the various lines of thought which grew and thrived side by 
side in friendly rivalry and competition for the search of 
truth. Qf these schoob the Vedanta and the four pro-Vedic 
schoob stood in fierce and open rivalry with the Sankhya 
which refused to recognize the supremacy of the Vedas or 
their claim to revelation. Kapil the reputed founder of this 
philosophy was a stem rationalist. He refused to believe in 
God because he found no evidence of it and reasDu. left him 
equally in doubt. The Vedas and its four allies boldly 
asserted the existence of a Supreme Being, w^om they called 
fimhm, but when driven to describe him, they rested content 
by describing him as the Univergal Soul immaneut but inert 
and incapable of moving a pebble by his power. Since 
Brahma was all pervading everything was but a visible mani¬ 
festation of Himself and it had a purpose and a place in the 
cosmic evolution, the be all and the end all of which was the 
ultimate absorption in Him—free from the phantasmagoria of 
change and the ever present delusion which gave appearances 
the semblance of Reality, it was undoubtedly a hold and 
attractive conception, but it had its limits—and the limits by 
in the importance of the creator. He was great and he was 
good but be was helpless. He could not alter the law of 
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Causation >vhich wa* more paramount thaji the Lord Brahma 
Himself. This wm at once the strength and the weakneas of 
Vedantisui relieved by the addition of an exotetie side for the 
multitude, who are never satisfied with the bald truth but want 
something spectacular, to behold and something miraculoui to 
worship, and above all they want some one to stand bail for 
thcLr future happmesa. The^e longinga of the populace were 
soon supplied by the priestcraft who popularized the philri- 
eophic creed by pandering to human vanity and subserving 
its secret desirea. A new turn waa given to the Brahm of the 
Upaniahads. He became omnipotent irascible, capricioua 
whimsical and hi.g wrath could only be appeased and his 
favours won by involving the aid of his priestly attendanls- 
The»e became his Messiaha, and a new cult sprang Into exis¬ 
tence the leading piinciples of which may be categorised 
thus ; — ^ 

(11 There was no Cod but gods who could be propi¬ 
tiated by Bacriftcea. 

(2) Life waa an evil. Its renunciation haatened its 

absorption Into the great Brahm. 

(3) Life had no purpose , It was a nightmare which dis¬ 

turbed the sleeper in his dreamless sleep. Life 
must, therefore^ be exposed to penance* and 
torments- 

(4) Brahma's intermedlataries were the Brahmins^ 

(5) All men were bom unequaL They were predea- 

tlned to remam unequal- For the Supreme 
Brahma himself had thrown them into four 
castes, and into four castes they muet live. 

(6) Prayers without sacrifices are of no value. Conduct 

without ritual was bootlcsa. What the gods 
wanted was bloody Edifices and the drenching 

5oma Jidcc, 

(7) So long as the Cods remained drunk and weU fed 

the world was well under control and the 
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Brahmins ruled the univerae. Even the gociB 
trcmhlecl before the Brahmins- 

In 700 B.C. this was the reUgloii of the Hindus. Jt wai 
the apotheosiB of Brahmanism and against Brahmanism 
Cautam Buddh rose. 

Bom in the purple and trained to a life of affluence and 
enervating ease Gautam felt the cal] of duty and he abandoned 
his life of comfort and repose to solve the problem—“What 
la life—why it suffers and how to end its sufferings.” He was 
convinced that the Brahmanical pretentions were merely a 
trap for the unwary. He was certain that fasts, penances, 
sacrifices, larBcsses to Brahmins were ell a vain delusion. He 
was sure that the gods, if they existed, required no bribes 
in the way of food and drink to propitiate them. He was 
equally certain that the Brahmins who had given vogue to this 
cult were themselves dishonest, corrupt and unscrupulaus in 
that they preyed upon the ignorance of the masses. 

Gautam, therefore, hoisted the banner of Reform—refomi 
of religion, reform of the sDcial system, reform of the ethical 
doctrine. 

The society he had to deal with was ignorant, credulous 
and addicted to the pemieioua doctrines which the Brahmins 
had passed current. It had a most baneful influence upon the 
morals of the people—since all wronga could be righted-^at least 
condoned by the offer of a sacrifice to the gods. The robber 
robbed with an easy conscience because if be gave a tithe of 
his booty to the Brahmins his stn was wiped out and his place 
in paradise chalk-marked for him. There was no neceesity 
to cultivate any virtue—apart from the special virtues which 
reflected upon die fuHire life. 

Gautam Buddha had to clear these augean stables of age¬ 
long insincerity and hypocricy and dispel from the minds of 
the people the fear of the gods, the Brahnuns and of Kell fire. 
How far he was successful is a matter of history. When he 
died he had converted the whole of Bihar to his creed which 
had expanded as far west as AUahahad, and as far South „ 
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Mfllwa. For 4 period of 12)0 yeAJra India Kad ita own Swamj 
—itB complete mdependerice and thi# waa the time when 
Buddhiam was its national rdigion. 

On the death of King Harsha there was a revival of 
Brahminidm- Buddhism was persecuted by its weak Kings- 
Buddhists were butchered wherever found and thus Buddhiim 
—driven out of the land of ita birth, sprouted and grew and 
became the great religion of Asia, the greatest religion of the 
world. 

But with the banishment of Buddhiam Nemesis visited the 
land 1 its fertile plains were laid bare, and its men and women 
slaughtered by the marauding hordes of tranafrontier barbarians 
Vstablished their own rule by ejecting the weatlinga who 
claimed to hold sway in the nooks and comers of the dismem¬ 
bered Empire under the grandiose title of *"Prithivi Raj*^ *"Lord 
of the Universe*' but who on the approach of the Pathan dis^ 
.ip pea red leaving the land free for conquest and plunder* 

Such has been the work of Srahminiam in India and such 
Avork it is doing sbll- India owes to Buddhifim its golden age 
to Brahmlnism its decline and downfall. 

Sic transit gloria IndisI 


WESAK DAY 

By Dorothy Hunt* 

The pale moon shed its heams of amber Ughl, 

The stars shone with a in3rttic radiance bright, 

All nature seemed to thriU with ecstasy 
As our Lord sat beneath the Bodhi tree 
That Holy Night. 

His face reflected Perfect Love and Peace 
For to t His spirit blest had found release 
Broken the heavy chain of sense and fear. 

Before Him stretched the eight-fold Pathway clear 
Where sorrows cease. 



Htfl weary search and agony waa o'er* 

The bonds of oolf could bind Kia »ou1 no more. 
Cone wer« illusiona dreams whLcb breed deHiie, 
Quenched were the raging Hameji of passion's £ie 
For evermore. 

All creeping things, all birds and beasts of prey. 
Came to Hia feet thelt homage glad to pay, 

For them as well the Way of life He found* 
Leading from sorrow's night to peace profound 
And endless day* 

The powers of night crept silently away 

Before the Bplendor of that Wesak Day 

The last dread Giht with Mara'a hosts was won* 

In the far Elast appeared the Hsing sun 
In glad array. 

Then the Lord rose, the word of Truth to share 
With all earth's beings sunk in pain and core | 
Pointing to weary hearts the way of peace 
And to the selb^mnd ^iritg bring release 
From dork deapair* 


SEBMONETTE 

Br BMtKKKU Shinkaku. 

The moGt beautiful character among all the servants of 
maiLkind, the Bower of the human race*^ as he has been justly 
called, IS, without doubt, Him whom wr caJJ the Lord Buddha. 
From Him shone a Light that For hundreds of years has 
illumined the Elaat and to-day is beginning to shine through the 
darkness of the West and wiU eventually solve the spiritual 
problems of the whole world. For* as the Gospel of Buddha 
says. **The darkness of error is dispelled by the Light of Truth. 
We can aee our way and make firm and certain steps/' 
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Yet ao many We^teniers cocnintl into contact witti Budciliianl 
for the fiial time, are struck hy what they call the "'peBaimiam 
of Buddhism. They say that the Lord laid too much emphasis 
on sorrow and suffettn^ and then they read yome book which 
tells ihein that the ultimate aim of a Buddhist is Nirvana and 
that nirvana means annihilation. This is often enough for the 
would he enquirer and such a one rushes off to tell the world 
that Buddhism is a pessimistic religion^ a teachmg of misery 
and gloom. 

Now it iM true that the Gist step b Buddhiat knowledge 
consists in an understaiiding of the fact that, " All life Is suffer¬ 
ing"' and a deep realisation of th?s first Noble Truth is necessary, 
but this is merely the means to an end. 

The Lord Buddha foimd out a gteat deal concerning suffer 
ing, more probably thim any other great teacher. While all 
the Founders of the great religions knew of course that suffeirlig 
existed and that few people could hope to pass through the 
world without contacting it in some form, they penetally 
attributed It to a viritetion of their god or gods, some even 
going BD fat oa to say that the gods punish those they love and 
promising their followers a life free front suffering after death 
if they bore their sorrows pal lend v and with resignation. 

While this comforted many* it always failed to satisfy the 
thinking man or woman. 

In the second Noble Truth our Lord proclaimed the cause 
of suffering to be Ignorance* namely an erroueoUB way of 
looking at things* a want of insight into the real nature of 
things. He saw that men insist upon regarding the perishable, 
impermanent and unreal aa eternal and efinging to it- As long 
as a man fails to pr^sp the truth of transiency and tries to 
hold on to the passing things of life he suffers. 

It U this altitude on the part of so many to the Law that 
is pessimistic not the fact itself. 

TTie Buddhist scriptures report a saving of the Lord which 
shews the true point of view in one litttle sentence, "'Inimorta¬ 
lity Is hidden b transiency;' Here we are taught quite clearly 
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that tterts Is no elid to anything, everything is an eternal begin¬ 
ning. A fuller and more abundant life is tKe Lord Buddha s 
concept of transiency. The veiy foundation on which Buddhism 
stands, namely the **Qnencss of all life is a basis for oxif 
knowledge that eternal life a a not a concept but a reality, a 
resultant of man's relating himself to Universal Life. The 
auffeiing and the pcadmism come m the effort to be separate^ 
Existence should be understood as sn inddent in life, just as 
time U nti incident in ctemity. For life precedes esistence* 
life follows existence, ElxLfflence is the illusion. Life is the 
reality. Attachment to the illiTBiDn prevents Unity with the 
Reality, 

The rose bud holds us by its frail beauty, we often hear 
people say# *"0 if it could only remain a bud. ' Then comes 
the richer glory of the full blown flowern *"0 what a pity its 
petals must faU** they cry Yet a Fuller and more wonderful 
life lies before it^ and when the rose petals fall upon the 
ground, the seeds reveal a promise of life more abundant. 

So with all passing away, with the change which men 
call death. Usefulness in this body being over, it b shed like 
the rose petals, that out of St a fuller and deeper life may 
spring. 

Tbe beauty of the dawn ia the promiee of the day. The 
beauty of the sunset h that it heralds the restful night« The 
spring is a promise of summer, the summer speaks of the 
autumn harv^, and the autumn of the winter's enows, in 
winter again lies the promise of the spring. 

Truly, ''In Transiency is hidden ImmortaUty.'' 

So he who found the cause of suffering also found tKc 
cure* not in an after life in a mythical heaven or paradise, 
but here and now^ for aH who would ^^Rlghtly Understand-'' 

The Lord Buddha therefore not only emphaslied the 
disease from which all suffer But procbiiued the cure and 
shewed how that ctire might be applied. 

"Immortality is hidden in transiency'* Understand this, 
artd your ^■.''ffenng and boitciw shall cease. 
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la tills pCMimiatic or Ls h a icacWng of joy, peace and 
the highest hope? 

Can anyone coroe into contact with natioos that have had 
a bacIcgrouiLd of these teachings behind them lor centuries and 
nol he witness to thetr happy faces and joyoiis lives? Can 
any one m hia senses believe that utter annihilation is the 
goal to which these happy people are ptesaing'? Wonld it 
not be more in keeping with sane think ing to suppose that 
their happiness is the result of the extmetioo of selEshness an 
attainment of In ward Harmony h **As tree Lb known by its 
fruit/' 

Can a teUginn based on such altruistic motives ' Seek 
ye fir&t the happiness of others if you wish to obtain happmess 
for yourself'^ be called a pessimistic religion? 

When Sir Edwin Arnold wrote in his preface to that 
immortal work '*Thc Light of Asm/' that, Buddhism has 
within it the eternity of an Universal hope, the Immortality 
of a Boundless Love, an element of Faith in final Good and 
the proudest asserrion ever made of Human Freedom,’" was 
he mistaken? 


THE INFLUENCE OF BUDOHISM 

By J* VrjAYATTJNOA* 

Some twenty years ago, a young wife flushed with the 
first pride of motherhood, was, Bctcmpanled by a lad of five, 
travelling to the place where her husband was employed. It 
was In Ceylon, iti an interior part of iit, and she was truveliing 
in a bullock gharry. Tt wds an easy load^ for many reasons, 
for the sturdy bull, which was rurtning fast enough. But 
animal drivers are a race apart. They are never satisfied with 
the performances of theif dumb victima. And in our ptory 
the driver began to beat the unpiovocative animal to make it 
run faster. The woman in the tendemesa of her young voice 
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aaid, “Why surely it is rufimng fast enough I Don t beat the 
animal.'' The man desisted iot m time but a few minute 
after, perhapa by force of habit began a^in to ply his stack. 
At this the softnesfl in the young woman s eyes changed m o 
an inlense heat like the soft but intense glow of an electne 
flash and she stamped her foot and said sharply. "Look here. 
If you don't stop that beating this minute 1 will get down and 
walk. And if 1 am to finish my joumey in your cart let me 
not see any more cruelty." The half savage meekly auhmt^ i 
thmst hU slick in between the fmmewoirk of the loof of his 
cart and the party proceeded peacefuUy. The young wo^ 
was my mother and the bd myself. The lesson rerndned an 
indelible impression in the subconscious mind of the lad, 

Some 2,500 years ago a fair young man with ey« whose 
probing fire he had turned inwards to himself leaving only 
a soft compassionate lustre for sad mankind to look upon, 
such a young man was treading the dusty road in the high 
noonday heat of the Indian plain, when he beheld through 
the clouds of dust they raised 

White goats and black sheep winding slow their way 

With many a lingering nibble at the tufts 

And wanderings from the path where water gleamed 

Or wild figs hung. But always as they strayed 

The herdsman cried or slung his sling and kept 

The silly crowd still moving to the plain 

An ewe with couplets in the £ock there was 

Some hurt had lamed one lamb which toiled behind 

Bleeding, while in front its fellow skipped 

And the vexed dam hither and thkher ran 

Fearful to lose this little one or that 

Which when our Lord did mark full tenderly 

He took the limping lamb upon his neck 

Saying poor wooly mother be at peace 

Whither thou goe«t 1 will bear tby care 

*Twere all as good to ease one beast of grief 
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As #11 and wBtcb lie sonowa of the woild 
Id yonder caverns with the priests who pray 
He asked where they were leading the annuals ** “at 
unnstsal hour for evening was the rime to lead y«^ flocks 
home and he leaml that the innocent lambs being le 

to expiate the sins of lome misled Raja. Then eajd the 

Master 

1 will also go — 

So paced he patiently bearing the land> 

Beside the herdsmen in the dust ^ a«n 
The wistful ewe low blearing at bis feet. 

Towards evening they reached the city and strange to e 
eyes of the city dwellers was the sight of a god fee you 
carrying a hurt lamb by the side of rough herdsmen carelessly 
slinging the bewildered sheep with their thongs. 

But the Lord paced in meditation l^ 

Thinking, ‘Alas for all by sheep which have 
No shepherd \ wandering in the night with none 
To guide them i bleating blindly towards the knife 
Of Death, as those dumb heasta which are their km 
They came before the expectant Brahmins and the Kmg 

just as a sacrifice was about to he made. 

A spotted goat long homed its head bound back 
With munja grass t at its stretched ^ 

Pressed by a priest who murmured* This dread Cods, 

Of many yainas cometh as the crown 
From Bimbisara ; take ye joy to see 
The spirted blood and pleasure in the scent 
Of rich flesh roasting mid the fragrant flames 
Let the King's sins be laid upon this 
And let the fire consume them burning it 

For now 1 strike. 

But Buddha softly said 

•Ut him not strike great King,* and therewith loosed 
The victim’s bonds none staying him, so great 
Hia presence whb .. 
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TKufi was it thai tkc following proclamation come to be 
made throughouC the lengtli and breadth of that land to the 
unbounded joy of animaU and Devaa and later of men aiso, 
namely t 

Tbua the King's will ie 
There hath been slaughter for the oacrifice 
And slaying for the meat but henceforth none 
Shall Bpill the blood of life nor taste of flesh 
Seeing that knowledge grows and life la one. 

And mercy cometh to the merciful. 

Two thousand hve hundred years is a long time in the 
history of man and the god-faced youth has passed from the 
ken of Man’s weak memory* But the influence that this same 
godTaced youth exerted throughout hia career of 45 years has 
rolled on increaaing in volume and force till it now touches 
the Fringes of the earth and by virtue of that very power bi 
the hinteriand of a little known Island a young wooiaD defies 
the brutishness of a g^anry-WaUah, 

It is therefore to explain to you not the abstruse points of 
this amazing Dhnrma but its influence upon its adherents in 
their everyday life bow this influence has yet preserved in the 
hearts of mankind which is so prone to fight, so prone to kill 
and maim those nobler, those humatier qualities of love, mnilrf 
mercy, charity and forgiveness, k is to prove how on account 
of the influence of Buddhism the Buddhists arc yet as a body 
the most cDnscientous people, to prove these diat 1 have Invited 
you here this evening. 

It staggers ua to think what an all comprehensive mind the 
Buddha's must have been. Not the meanest creature on earthi 
nor its trials and difliculties ever escaped his attendon- Men 
have termed Buddbism a religion of peasisumi and anniluLatian. 
If to state the absolute truth about fundamentals and the 
ultimate of things^ if to srtate these is pessimiam and negation 
then you are free to give that description to Buddhism. But in 
my apinion no religion Is so full of the joy erf life* a joy got not 
by robbing your FeLlowman of his ; so full of the hope of better 
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things, a hope baaed on the sound reasorta of caiiae and effect 
and the knowledge that good » triumph ant in the end ; no 
religion I make bold to say ia *o full of practical advice for 
getting on. Indeed so full of the meet minute details of 
behai'iouf and conduct are the codes that the Buddha framed 
for man's guidance 2,500 yearn age that we might say diet they 
have been framed net by a Buddha whose mind revelled in 
the most abstruse of metaphysics but by some up-to-date, 
moefem, model municipality or corporation for the guidance of 
citi 2 enB. There are five simple precepts for the layman to 
follow, They are not to take life, not to take what belongs 
to another, to be sexually righteous, to speak the truth, and to 
refrain from eating or drinking things that benumb the senses, 
Now let us examine how far his followers observe these rules 
and how far they are more conscientous than followers of other 
teachers. I will lake examples from my own country where the 
religion of the Buddha (in spite of adverse evidence provided 
by city life and the so-called educated classes) is yet observed 
with more purity and in its essence than can be said of other 
Buddhist eoimtriea and where it ie yet a very powerful element 
and the saving force In these times of flux and irrational changes. 
But you must remember that we are human beirtgo first and 
Buddhists or whatever else afterwards so do not expect the 
Buddhists to be ooer-human or exceedingly examplary. What 
you will find is that they are more conscientous. 

Now in the matter of taking life, Buddha never was 
dogmatic. He did not attach ridiculous meanings or traditional 
values to hi* statements. He merely proved that to lake Bfc 
was against what 1 would term our humanness. Without examin¬ 
ing the fundamental right of it you will agree that our feelings 
tell us that the more organised is the life the more heinous is 
it to take that life. Therefore while we refram from killing 
our babies we are not so scrupulous about killing a lamb. And 
we feel less upset about killing a hen: still less a centipede or 
cockroach and hardly upcet when we kill an ant or a mosquito. 
Well that is the normal human feeling among all people*. Btit 
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wliere^ some religiotis g^ve ph extremely detBched and superior 
interpretation and prove ki l l in g cAiinot annihJinte the prnno 
for it letums to where it tame from when it took dwelling 
witkm an organiam ; and wherea# some other reli^ona spare the 
life of man as being more important for the purposes of evolu- 
tion and doom tlie animal kingdom with eqnal dispafSfiionatenesa 
aa we would do the vegetable kingdom : and whereas^ sttll 
other reUgiDTLS spare the life of the Believer and Faithful and 
decree that the EnhdeLa alone be put to the sword^ Buddhism 
alone has stated in no ambiguous or equivocal words that ft/e 
It sacred artd lo (a^e ft £3 tin. So that you tan see how 
when one is born to such a belief and grows up surrnunded 
every minute of his life by ideas and actions which interpret 
auch a belief you can understand how the feelings of such a 
one with regard to the relative value of life are coloured and 
'influenced by that Dharma. 

Mo«t people in Ceylon do not harm snakes. On occasions 
when it happens to be a very dangerous snake and if it happens 
to be ineride a house only wdl people kill it. But even then if 
it is a cobra there is a belief that the cobra is an aristocrat 
and is susceptible to respectful language* so that it is a common 
enough sight to fice somebody addressing a cobra in the most 
respectful terms requesting k kindly to Leave the particular 
place and go elsewhere. And in the villagea H b very aeldom 
that m carter or a herdsman would beat hb imimals, Of course 
in the cities where the economic stress of modem civilisation 
has made life hard and bitter for the poorer classes you will 
find heartless fellows. But on the whole we arc much leas oruel 
to animals than you are here in India. There b one point in 
which you are Huperior to us, in that you do not bore the noses 
of bulls. To the shame of my country 1 have to aay that we 
do, but I fervently hope that it wilj be stopped soon. 

And now to come to the matter of Heah eadng 1 have tried 
to find a pardonable explanation for the pardoiica] position of 
the Buddhists in Ceylon in this matter. I believe the reason 
b partly geographical When our ancestoTB first came to that 
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country they found it ahoundihg in Inkca and riveta and 
surroimded by the &ea> What more natural than that In their 
early stage of progress they should tirni to these resources. 
Fish out of the non-yegetarlan foods is the most consumed 
article among ub. The organism of a fish ia in aji early state of 
evolution ! So if you are not inclined to be very hard on my 
countrymen you may pardon them on that score I And believe 
me they are feeling guijty a]l the titne and would be veiy 
thankful for any pardons f As for the flesh of eattle* the 
Sinhalese too avoid their flesh not because they feel it to be 
sacred but because we hold it so mean and ungralefuL to kill 
the animah that works for na^ that gives ua milk, when it no 
longer can do one or other. In iKc days of the Sinhalese kmgs 
any people who ate beef are said to have been outcasted as 
pariahs* History tells us of a certain princess who yielded 
Btirreptitioualy to the temptation of a beef-steak and was ouC^ 
casted. To-day in Ceylon we have a class of outca;9tes called 
Rtxliyas, Their women are extremely pretty^ They are said 
to be the descendants of that pariah princes. But they are still 
untouchable Rodigas ! 

The eating of beef in Ceylon has set in among the 
Westernised and was made fashionable by the Europeans. StiH 
it 18 greatly avoided in most Buddhist homes. Instead we go 
in for the less tainted flesh of the goat and sheep 1 As for 
reasons of climate goats and sheep do not thrive m our country 
and as they have not been in the past among the farm stock 
of the country t Hold that the introductiDn of sheep and goats 
and the custom of eating their flesh came from fndia^ These 
are no escuses I admit. But 1 am fust tracing the course of 
development. That is the position to-day but no Sinhalese I 
believe have yet turned butchers—the non-Buddhisto do that 
work—and most Buddhists shudder at the thought of hunting 
or killing their animals. This h a hypocritical attitude but can 
you not see how even this much aversion to the direct perpetra¬ 
tion of selflsh cruelty is due to the influence of Buddhism, and 
can you not see something to sympathise in the weakness of 
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man in hia between the r[ghteo\tg fee linge and tbe 

Icmpomry deaires? 

Vejy few Buddhiita in Ceylon go hunting. The few 
* 8 port 5 mcn' we have are frcrm among those converted to 
ChitatL&nity, But even thcB* have not been able lo get over 
auecesafully the traditional aversion to kiUmg and I know of a 
few duiatian converta who are not quite so happy at the end 
of B day*# rniping, 

Aa a nation we have never been aggresson, Ottr grealegt 
hejo-king Gcmutm went to war against the Tamils under the 
greatest provocation, patiently borne for many yeai3+ and in 
defence of Buddhist Viharas and Dagcbas and libraries wbicb 
the Tamils were pRIaging and plundering. We have never 
gone in for cOTiguests or Empire * It ib true that in the reign 
of Pralcrama Baku, the Great, in the twelfth century the hbigdom 
of Cambodia w^s annexed to the Sinhalese kingdom but if 1 
remember nry history coireidly, this annexation was more for 
commercial purposes, for easier trade arrangenients between 
the two countries and wag a voluntary attachment on the part 
of the Cambodians and was brought about without any blood¬ 
shed. tn later years too^ the SinhaleHe have fought very 
heroically in defense of their country against the Portup^se^ 
Dutch and lastly the English. And fust aa much as 1 would* 
gfxid Buddhist as 1 am^ if attacked by a tiger in a forest at 
dead of night and find no otber alternative to save my life, 
[ would kill it, in the same imperfect attitude 1 hope the 
Sinhalese would agam defend their country and religion if the 
occasion were m iiriae. I have dwelt rather long tipon this the 
first precept of the Buddha because it is the most important 
and the one about whreb there are very uncklined scruples. 

With the second precept prohibiting stealing I have no 
special chameterisdes pertaining to us as Buddhists to prove. 
People who steal be they of what religion suffer from the same 
metital aberrations, and it is a matter more for the pB3mhologiit 
and social reformer. 

Coming to die third pretepl 1 think it can be said on very 
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good authority that all um Sinhalese kinga conttaiy to the 
custom of all Eaatera potentates in the past and to-day were 
strictly monogamoua* This was all due to the influence of 
Buddhism, As for our women iiincly'iiinc per cent- of them 
lead the most chaste life. And it is common knowledge that 
sometimes people when reciting the precepu purposely omit to 
recite the third precept either when they have been recently 
wrong in their sexual conduct or when they expect to do wrong 
on that particular day. All this sort of thing is humbug or mere 
childishness, the critic will retort- But remember 1 am not 
examining the fundamentals of right and wrong, 1 am ^ly 
bracing for you the influence of Buddhism as 1 find it m a 
Buddliiflt country. 

The fourth precept exhorts us to apeak the tnith. Speaking 
personally I must again refer to my mother who taught me from 
my earliest years to speak, the truth- Von are all familiar with 
the trials of childhood when a well-meaning child is beset by 
the temptations of either fragile crockery inviting him to crash 
them on the floor, or by delicious sweet* hidden in the cupboard 
which a strict mother gives out only at regular intervals- This 
period is very trying to a child’s honourable resolutions. How¬ 
ever as 1 knew that my mother would not reprimand me for my 
faults BO long as I told her the truth 1 always did tell it- This 
habit 1 have kept up and the occasions on which I have loJd 
her a deliberate lie can counted on the fingers of the hand- 
Xhis training is the guiding principle in my dealing;* with people 
(often to my disadvantage for people to-day substitute tact or 
politeness or some such gentle term for truth). Though 1 
employ now and then the usual untruths like that you have a 
pressing engagement when you want to avoid some unpleasant 
rfiHTt on the whole ( consciously try to be truthful. Among the 
Buddhists again tha principle is more consciously followed on 
the average than among people of other leligtons- I know 
personally that those Sinhalese who have taken up business, 
shopr-keeping for example, find the situation very embarassing. 
At least in the early stages their career they are guiltily con- 
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Bctouj every time they break the precept. Of course Time and 
Success make them into hardened old sinnere and then even 
Buddhism must acknowledge defeat. 

TTien there is the fifth and last precept that the Buddhist 
layman must observe. It is to abstain from the use of intoxi^ 
cants. Here, as well as In the observance of the third percept, 
the influence, is somewhat similar to the holy fear of sin that 
the Roman Catholic religion has been mabitBirting successfully 
until recent times. The Buddhist avoids drinks not for medical 
reasons not for moral reasons in the prevalent sense but because 
it is sinful, the Buddha has asked him to abstain from it. Under 
British rule the drink evil increased in Ciylon in spite of 
Buddhism but I am glad to say that due to the efforts of some 
very prominent Buddhists, chief among them Mr. A. V, Dias, 
most of the taverns and liquor shops are being closed down not 
sTbitraiily which would have been undesirable, but by the 
majority option of the local inhabitanta. 

1 have thus tried to show without exaggeratioti and truth¬ 
fully the extent and the subtle ways cf the influence of Buddhism 
m our Lives. !f we m Ceylon retain yet any signs of civilisation 
believe me it is due solely to the influence of Buddhism. 
Buddhism, (1 am familiar with it more on the practical aide) is 
a very practical religion, it is adapting itself veiy well to the 
changed conditions we are called to face in this age of change. 
Adapt is not quite the suitable word. 1 should say "influence." 
It influences modem conditions Jn such a way that neither are 
we like some godless peoples absolutely engulfed by the wave 
of Western materialism and new thought, nor at the same 
time are we as is happening in India called upon to make an 
obstinate boycott against any reasonable modem progress. 

And 1 have no hesitation in saying that if once more you 
in India can be brought to foflow the tcachmg of our great 
Ancestor either in spirit or in outwardly form as well, it would 
not be very long before many of the acute piohiems of India 
Uke communal feelings, caste distlncUou. sex inequalities, it 
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will not be very long tliat they will vanish into thin air, even as 
a mist melts before the mys of the slin. 

Truly a prophet is not honouierl in hiB ovm country. But 
when the honour of that prophet has transcended the boimdaries 
of hia own country, when hia adherents are found at the four 
ends of the earth, when three-fourths of the world claim him 
as their spiritual sovereign, auicly then do yon not stand self- 
condemned in the eyes of the world m refusing to acknowledge 
your kinshipi in keeping the door shut in the face of your own 
brother* 

For though Time has cast ita mystic halo around him 
transhgujing his native features* for though the faith of adoring 
millions have removed him from all contact with the soil 
of Mother Earth, remember, you sons of Bengal, that he was 
one of you, the skies that inspire you inspired him i the forests 
and rivers that gladden your hearts gladdened him: the soil 
that nouriflhes you to-day nourished him: and the patha your 
feet walk upon may perhaps he the very some be must have 
trod during those Forty^hve years of his incessant mirustradons. 
Remember that to no one else on earth more than to you of 
Bengal, young men of the dreamy eye and soft voice, you with 
your flowing toga-like robes, to no one else does he belong 
more thmi to you : to none on earth should his memory and 
teachingi be more dear than to yoii of Bengal- Ate you not 
proud? 

A fle/mtrtd ai MttAa-B&dki //all, Ca/ruUa, aft 


THE PLACE OF REASON IN RELIGION 

Most of the great religions of the world—Christianity, 
[slam, Hinduism and Zoroastrianism—assign to faith the place 
of honour. Reason is relegated by them to a back-seat. To 
QmstLanityi however, belonga the distinction of holding reason 
in positive derision. Thomas a Kempis states in his great 
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book "‘Of the [mjtatiDn of Chrbl*" which [« held in the highest 
esteem by all the ChtucKes : “AH men nAturally desire 
knowledge ; but what ^vaUeth knowledge without GodP"' 
Again t “Cease from an mordinate desire of knowledge, for 
therein is much diitraction and deceit/" He taught that 
nothing could be gained by studying subtleties. Why should 
we bother about gsnem and species, about the oiovements of 
the heavenly bodies when we can profit more hy forsaking 
all things for the Lord s ^ke Tina view is derived from the 
Bible itself. After creating man, Jehovah forbade him to 
taste of the Tree of Knowledge. Sdd Solomaii : "Truat in 
the Lord with all thine heart : and lean not unto thine own 
understanding/' As Mr, Reginald Rynd stated in the 
Nineteenth Ceniurg Revieu> for June, 1925: ‘"Throu^out the 
New Testament inteHectualiem U regarded as an enemy of 
faith. Wisdom as^ociatedj in Chriktianity^ with the 
Serpent—the Devil. Jequa displayed supreme contempt for 
the literate people (the achbea) of hu time, dticribuig them 
ad hypocritea, blinil guides, fools, whitnl sepulchers, serpents, 
vipeut. and as men destined for heJL Nowhere hs« he laid 
stress oti human uuprovement or on the di^usion of knowledge 
as a means open to mankind for attaining happiness. Paul, 
indeed, advised the Thessalonians to prove sU things and to 
hold fast to that which is good. He wu not concerned with 
the truth, but with what was "good" [n His own apidtuaJ view, 
Peter the apoatle of Jesus taught the faithful that when asked 
by inquirer for a reason they should refer in humiiUy to the 
hope (founded on faith) that inspired thetu. Thomas 
Middleton, an Elizabethan writer, said : — 

TfifireV QDtluiig mjiii feel bii mlflerin 

But IcTicn^n^fi cmlyt mmm. thmt u pLaud 

Fvt mBTit fiiF«ctE:ir, !■ hh^ diici 

Tbc Oburcb wtdds a mIgKty sceptre ajid mcciicised An 
enonnoue influence in tbe West. It i« not £p be womlered at 
that its influence ii vlaible in tbe mentality of many people 
of the highest mnk in Europe and Amenca. A amgle ipecific 
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instance will illustrate om meaning. Of C. K. Chesterteiti w* 
■re toU by Mr. Caidiner in "Propbets, F*rie8ts, and Kinga" 
tfiat he hates oiodemiim and science in all their aspects, and 

he tends more and more to find refuge in miracles and 
medirevallsm. G, K, C.. we are further told, "is capable of 
believing anything that the reason repudiates, and can stoop 
on occasion to rather puerile jugging with phrases in order 
to carry his point." The thinfclng of orthodox men of all 
religions is still on a mediaeval level. This eonrtitutes the 
greatest riddle of modem dvilbation. "How can those minds 
be constituted", wrote Mr. William Archer, "which can live 
simultaneously in the manhood and in the infancy of knowledge 
ffeivd thought?*' 

Closely connected with the supremacy of faith is the 
principle of obedience to the authority of religion, which shows 
itself in many religiouj systems but which constitutes the 
special feature of Christiamty. The Church has enforced in 
the West for a thousand years a system of education which 
is (as Mr. Edmond Holmes has stated in the Hibtcri JoamJ 
for April. 1926) on principle dogmatic, dictatorial and severely 
disciplinary. In this system "obedience—passive, unquestion¬ 
ing, exact, unintelligent—i# the one thing needful". The 
existing position was weH uidkated by the Church Time# in 
November, 1926. when that inBuentiBl religious paper said 
that he who refuses to obey the rules of the Church morally 
forfeit* all privileges to which the obedient children of the 
Church are entitled." It is only in the very limited circle of 
advanced thinker* in the West that "the times of authority, 
of undoubting conviction, of a«ured befief, which have marked 
the greater preaching of the past" are now (according to the 
Kshop of Durham) largely absent. 

Let us now turn for s moment to Hinduism. The special 
feature of this religion is that its teachings are adapted to the 
needs of the various degrees of tnental development attained 
by its adherents— ranging from the cnideit felishisni to the 
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subtlest concepdon of a Power whicli pervades aud movcB 
the universe. Tbere are two weH-recogrused religioui «chooUp 
one oF wKLeh piescriheB saJvation tlirougb faith and the other 
through the reasoning faculty Unon). The foUowera of the 
hrst school, forming the less advanced seciians of the popula- 
rion, are by for the most numerous. When Albcruni* the 
great Moslem scholar^ came to India about a thousand years 
ago, he noticed that Idol-worship was contned to the vulgaft 
uneducated Hindu ui asses. The intellectual stagnation which 
prevailed during Moslem dommation resulted in the extension 
of such mode of popular worship to the superior strata of 
Hindu society. A hundred years ago Rammohan Roy had to 
draw the attention of the learned Pandits to the forgotten 
pages of their sacred books wbicb taught the highest form of 
worship that mankind has yet devised. There can be no 
douht as to the trend of the higher teaching of Hiaduism. 
The spirit of the Vedas may be ohaerved In the aspiration: 
‘"Wisdom at eve, wisdom in the tnom, wisdom at noon, 
wisdom with the rays of the sun, wigdom with piayef^ we 
plant in ourselves/' The Gayatti or daily prayer ol the Hindus 
is nothing but an mvocation to the Deity for the sublime gift 
of knowledge. The Ceeta states: 

Titmai, dmik hrni^ qF firn^Bnce, b«fagt ■]] »nlB iTiit 

bodlefl wc»r. 

And bind* the Mah tlin^gk lEnk wet up wilh 

bcHidl uid tl^Fi Asd vicepi 

Th(! Bame Hindu tcriptuFes Btate: "iKriorMce ts the root- 
tause of ill! [Ilusion. A» lonfi aa man avoidi reaaon and dins* 
to unreason so lon^ will Kis poaition remnm undistinHuiahable 
from that of the tower animala/* 

Buddhism is perhaps alone amonpit the older reli^ong of 
the world which clearly recoRnises the modem principle that 
it ia within the limita of (Ke finite and the knowable that die 
whole of man's duly and happlneas must be sought. 
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Bufly ntrt jratuieiJ luudouily adA upvprtifitabJy 
About othor worlda^ Gocb, nmUr ipiritp or (^cr^on^^ 

Oi ihj EomlnB bilh« und Fnsitt wKcPe^ ; 

Of tliE mmI'* 

And If It bcp nf il* btncis, wbcn »nd untc wbi=t^K 

NoaaHt rt proven V ftU thw ia nnkhown and unknowable. 

Wbilat Ibt duti« of life ve rahrtautiiJ uud uFsent. 

Budahism is indeed the only Teligion which is uncon¬ 
cerned wim dogmea, which is ba«d on pure morality and 
which may be truly said to constitute a way of life. 

India's present need has been well indicated by Mr. 

Aldoua Huxiey : 

A little spiiihlJi^. and the Jndiah* wirald now her fret—free frwnj 
far^an domtiMtbn end fmim the tyrannsr af their envn pttjudiee# and 

EndiiSoud. 

Whatever may be said of those who are attempting to 
set him up as the expected Messiah of the Second Advent, 
Ktishnamurd himself hit the right nail on the head when he 
said the other day : “There is hardly a country in the world 
on which the dead hand of tradition Ues so heavily as it 
does on India. This is the true Indian problem. Solve it and 
everything else which keeps India back today will melt away 
like the morning mist.'' If the enlightened section of the 
world seriously seeks the real welfare of mankind it could 
iiitiiin that object only by abandoning the old traditions which 
have come down to them ftom their undeveloped ancestors 
and by recasting religion on modem, rational lines. Tennyson 
has expressed the same idea pithily in the following lines : 

Ring mit the oUs riny ifi tbe fl™- 

Rjna- bappy bdl», %aomm ibe •d.'tw j 

Xh® yMf ^ gslus. Jot htui pa ; 

Ring out the Wk. Jinfl 1ft trt.=- 

Sir Arthur Helps complained, in 'The Companions of my 
Solitude", of his own Church as standing upon foundations 
which needed more breadth and solidity, "both as mgarfs 
tbe hold it ou^il to have on the reason and on the affection 
of its members;' He added: "As to the hold upon the 
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re^Aon: s^upposc we were taught to scientifically, up to a 

certain point, samething that adnihted of all the lights of 
study I and were then called upon to take the rest for granted^ 
not being allowed to use to the uttermost the lights of hlBto^ 
and cridcisiti which have been admitted at first: how very 
inconclusive the BO-oa11ed conclusions would appear to us/* 
An eminent modem writer^ Benjainin Kidd Kas said: 
the Gourse of my life in which my experience has been eon- 
side rable I have never known an Elnglishnian who really 
believed any of the dogmas of the Christian reitgion through 
hts reason/' 

S. Haldar. , 


ICONOGRAPHT OF THE BUDDHIST HINAYANIST CAVES 
OF WESTERN INDIA. 

By Prof. N. K. Bhagwat, MA. 

. (/Wusfrefed) 

Introduction. 

The idea of undertaking this subject oF Iconaeraphy had 
its origin in my visit to Ceylon in Marrh 1920. I passed nearly 
three months and a half in that Island, My object in going 
there was to see the Hfe of the Buddhiati, both the laity and 
the prleat. and their Inatitutions. The Buddhist Kinca of Ceylon 
had wrought stupendous works for the coinfort and convemence 
of the Buddhist monks. The mins of those works are now 
made accesible to the tounet and tKe antiquarian. 

Tke second cireuinrtRncc tTiat promoted me to take up the 
oroblem of Iconography was my vUit to SanehL Sanchi cJaittis 
to be one of the few Buddfcfat *acred olaces that are endowed 
with a hoary antiquity. Ue Sanchi Shipa (Vide : lUuatiation 
fa), tmrivalled by atiy other in India by ita ertqnbite art and 
Historical autbenlicity, is the first memorial of the Hinayana 
BudAiam. In fact, it ia pre-Asokan in point of chronology 
Its character as the Hinayinist tope h past doubt. 
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The iKlrd circumataDce ttat prompted me to rnidettake this 
question oF Icnnography U my study nf literature^ E am 
one, who believe the authenticity of Pali Canon, as it was 
finally fixed at the third Sang[lyaiia in the time of Asoka. In 
Pali literature too, references to the Stupas, Omitiyas, the halls 
for the Bhikkhua, the Viharas, the Jantaghar^ arc frequent- 
It is further known that Pali represents the Hinayana school 
of Buddhism. 1 thetefore thought that if J could find out the 
Hinaylnist Caves of Western India and could distiiiguish them 
from the Mah^aniat ones I can certainJy apply to them the 
tests that are given in Pili. My knoweJdge of F^, has indeed 
enabled me to find out the HinlyinUt Caves and my resulta, 
after inspecUng them during the year under repoetp are cm- 
bodied in this reports Of course p the results are not exhaustive 
in dtemselvet, as also all the Caves of Western India could not 
be seen. Tl^e work requiree to be Further carried on and 
extensive enquiries Lave got to be made* After the work of 
bringing to light these niio^ by the authors of the '*Cave tenrplea 
of India'* was accomplished in 1680 much light has been 

thrown on Pili literature and Buddhism^ and the work has got 
to be re-examined. This is a huge work, the difficulties of 
indrviduats like myself, specially the monetary ones, are insuper¬ 
able z and yet out of love for Buddhiami 1 have undertaken 
this work and the results are now placed before the readers. 

2. A faithful study of Ceylon excavadons and the ruins 
of Anuradhapum wdi at once make clear the distincticpn between 
the two types of excavations. In Ceylon, Stupa or the Dageba 
became the central place and around it all the buddings and 
architectural and sculptmal arts were exhibited. The stupend¬ 
ous Dagebod of Abhayagidya, Ruwanweli and Jetawanaiims 
will convince one that Stupa was the central object of care and 
solitude and in fact it was the basis tm the display of other 
architectural works. In India, on the other hand, with the 
exception of SancKi Tope, in other places like that of Karla. 
Bhaya, Bedsa, Borivalla, (Vide: appendix (B) the Stupa has 
found a place inside the cathedral hall. The Stupa, though 
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beautifully worked out, has been jupeiseded by the magtii' 
Ocence of tbe Hall and the other archltcctuTal or sculptural 
arts. ThU fundamental difieience sKoitld be bome m mind 
before one compares excavations and caves of these two 
countries. 

3 . Before further, it « necessary at ibe outset to 

clearly understand the word "Iconography.” Tbe Diction ary 
meaning of the word is; Discription of ancient images or 
representations, as statues, paintings, engravings on gems or 
metals etc (Webster). '‘That branch of knowledge, which 
treats of ancient statues, busts, paintings in frescoe, mosaic 
works, engravings on gems or metal, and the like” 
(Annandale). This is a knowledge therefore of everything, 
concerning antiquity, ( have understood the word in a broad 
sense, 1 have, therefore, summed up my results on various 
points, like the Stupa. Cathedral Halls, hgures, human and 
semtdivine carvings, frescoes, piasters and capitals, rail-patterns 
arches, symbols. anLmalH, water-cbtems, etc; All that is 
important and as such assocUited with the Hinaysnist Caves of 
Western India, has been taken into account and deductions 
dravm after aiummansin^ them. 

4. The next point, that requires elucidatioii is how to 
distinguish the Hinayina Caves from the Mahsyana ones. All 
the caves that we find dotted over the face of Western India 
fall into these two main groups. Now. the test that amhato- 
logists have applied to these is based upon a certain assump¬ 
tion. They are agreed Upon a certain point. The Cave of 
die ”Lom^ Sage (Rshi)*' in Northern India and which is 

included in the Barbara Croup (Behar) {Page 39_"Cave 

temples ^ India”) is regarded as having certain andiitectuml 
peculiarities which are in common with the Sudama Cave 
which we know was excavated in the twelfth year of Asoka. 
The Sudama Cave and the Lomisa Rshi Cave, have been 
settled to be the specimens of early architecture. Now. the 
date when Asoka lived is fixed, as also we know Maha- 
dhamuaarakkhita Them was sent to Maharastra for the pro- 
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paction of the Buddhist Faitfi^ and when he came to this 
aide, naturaUy, after the rntroductSon of Buddhism in Maha- 
rsAtra, the votaiiefl must have imitated the style of the 
Northern Buddhists. It is saJd that tie cave of Bhaja (Vide : 
appendixB and illustration (fc) ) is the best Bpecimen of the 
early cave and it tomparea most Favourably and faithfully 
with the Sudallla and the Lomas Rishi Caves. The caves that 
are geuerafly plain in style and arc devoid of images of Buddha 
for worship may ge^ierally be said to belong to die Hinayaita. 
The Chaitya caves are sculptiued indeed an the facades, but 
the Dmament consists solely of the rail patteru, and models 
of the horse-shoe aich^ which formed the frout of the temple 
(Vide: appendix;—B and illustration (d)) human figures are 
larely introduced. The sculpture never grow* in abundance. 
In the assembly hall as well as in the Chaitya Cave, the only 
object of worship is the Oageba. It is only when Mahayanism 
became the dominant sect that we find that the images gradually 
superseded the earlier Dageba or relic-ahrine, and Bodhisattas 
like Avalokiteshwara, Veirapani^ Tars, etc., came to be enter¬ 
tained. Gorgeous HalU^ Cfiaun hearers, rcliefa, calumns with 
capitals and bases, frescoes etc.; cflTne to be a fashion, and 
the simple and almost puritanic character was entirely lost. 
This Way of distinguiBhiiig the Hinayona from the Mahay ana is 
also confirmed by references to the Pali Litemturo- In the 
Maha Pan Nibbaua Sutta of the Ehgha Nikaya, reference to the 
Stupa is for the first time made. TTie Buddha has allowed the 
Stupa in the case of the Saiuma Sambuddha and the LJuivetsal 
Sovereign (C^kavatti). Again we know after Gotama'B death, 
also, his ashes were distributed among ei^t ctaimauts each of 
whom built a Stupa to enshrine his respective share. TTiis 
literary reference to the Stupa goes to show that, so far as the 
Hinayana Buddhism was concerned no other subject, exceptlag 
the Stupa, wag regarded as worthy of receiving respect and 
veneration. The foUoweis of that sect, therefore* had recourse 
to such building or cave architecture, as was in thorough 
agreement with the teachings of OotamaV retigion.< 
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With such ideas as contained bl §4, I visited such caves 
dmingf the year under report^ ag were Hiimysnist in character. 
I examined the group of cnvtg at Kadiada (Satora district} ; 
Wai (Satora district} ; Junnar, Karla, BImjaH Bedia and 
Sheliavadi (Poona district) r These caves added to those at 
Nasik, completed my survey of the HinayiiuBt Caves of the 
Wcetcra India. I further visited BIhem and KeELkeri Caves for 
the purpose of finding out the intertnediate stage between the 
Hiuayana and the MahSyAna. The Cathedral Cave at Kanheri 
(Vide : appendbrB) gives one an idea as to how such caves 
were treated of as mere matters of decoratioti rather than 
as matters of necessity^ While the one of Ajanta 
(Vide : appendix : — and iiluatratjon (f)) shows how the Stupa 
was gradually giving place to the image of the Buddha. J also 
incidetitly derived much help in this connection by my visiting 
the Saranath Monastery (Benares) and inspecting the peculiari¬ 
ties of the place. 

6 . I shall now sum up my views, on a gCBcra] survey of 
the caves that 1 visited under the following heads: _ 

(a) The Stupa or the Dageba % I believe all the Dagebas 
that I saw in the Caves of Western India, are well executed. 
The one at Karla is simply superb. The Bhaja and Bedas 
Stupa* are plain and yet digniHed. Even the Karhada Stupas 
though simple are yet charming. For Karla (Vide : appendix ; 
B and illustration (g) ). The passage for circnmarahulation is 
a common feature. T-shaped decorationa are indeed a 
novelty i in Ceylon the Stupa is surmounted by an altar. At 
Wai. for instance the Stupa h very simple and hence it could 
be converted easily into a Ungam. A number of Stupas that 
one sees at Bhaja, arc indeed exquisite. 

fb) Cathedra] Halls t The Halls, which contained the 
Stupa are variously met with. Generally, however, Karla. 
Bhaja. Bed*a and Jimiiar Halls have got the pecnUarily of 
cohimns and long aisles. In Karhada Cave, there are no 
columns. Yet in these halls, there are cells. In Shelarvadi 
the halt now occupied by the Shivalingu. has cells on both 
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: besidci the hall itself ia differendy formed. The cDluimia 
with their capitals superbly decorated, form a apeclallty. [Vide \ 
appenduc B aad illiutrations (g & h]i]. [t is a question whether 
in the Chaitya halls Buddhist monka were showed to stay. 

(c) Figurea: Human. The beat gpeeimen of this is found 
at Karla in the big hail on the capitals of the columns or out¬ 
side [Vide : appendix :—B and illustration (e)] . On [ooking 
at their handsome forms, atheletic bodies, well-turned arms, 
.itraight nose^ one wonders whether the coricepliDni of these 
hgnres presuppKises any foreign influence. The men and 
women as well are quite happy. Can these have same mean¬ 
ing? I believe in a big hail for worship the presence of these 
couples, has some deeper significance^ They are the people 
who have attained good SFtates after their death. A meritorious 
man, observing the Dharnma faithfully, gets a good place in 
the heavens^ and these are represented as the denixena 
of heavens, and their presence there is Intended to serve as 
an incentive to- people to be more religious. They are happy 
both in body and mind. At fiedsa, however, the capital is 
purely decorative, having a number of animals and a man and 
a Woman riding them. (Vide : appendix :—BK At 

Karhada in one of the caves facing the Koina vafleyp 
there is a human figtire, over whom are seen movinff semi 
mythical beings. (Vide : appendix :—A and Notes page 4). 
There, the object may perhaps be to commemorate the donor, 
who has brought into existence the Cave and the Stupa. At 
Lohara (wai) also there are figures-—man and woman together 
—seated on a seat. Over and above these* there are in some 
caves—winged being!, semi-mythica! ones^ and Dwarapalas. 
[n connecbon with the Tatter it may he remarked that in 
Ceylon, there are the Yakshae and Yakshinui that are seen at 
the entrance of a cihatu one on each aide. (Vide i appendix 
(D)). In India, they may he too, since they are mentioned 
in the Pili hooks (e.g.^ Sutta Nipata)* 

fd) Sculptures: aTthough there is noticeable sculpture, yet 
[ do not think it had been regarded as a necessary feature of 
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the old caves* At Sanchjp Amaravati or Balirut, one fixids 
bcautiKi] specimenfl, also ba# reiieU- At Bhaja alone ^ 1 thmk 
there is a Bas relief in tv^o parts (Fide: appendix (B). As 
resafds iti interpretation. Fer^sflon has aOmelKuig to asy. 
(To tlie left Vide ; yiurtration). He says about the one. which 
U to the right, that it may he Indra riding hia elephant Aifivena. 
but as I have already shewn in my notes (Fide appendix (A)) 

I believe it to be Mara, who. with his army, wants to attack 
the Adicca Bandhu (the Buddha). The other relief tepreaents 
the Sun. Driving a chariot (Ff Je : appendix (B) ). 

(e) EpLaodes and life of the Buddha or Jataka tales had 
not as yet become subjects of representations for visual 
instnictioris. although one cannot but think that Jataka tales 
were becoming popular arid at Karla, outside the Hall, to the 
right, as one enters tt. there is the presentation of the story 
of the Mmga (antelope)- But. so lar as the primitive caves 
of Western India are concerned, there is no decided advance 
—why even an idea conceived—regarding this side. 

(f) Pilasters and capitals of HaUs or outside- It In worth¬ 
while nothing dowti the varloun shapes of the bases of columns. 
We have got the Lota shaped basen as at Shelarvadi or 
cushion sized base, while as for the capitals they are 
diversihed. Human figures, animals, etc. Tlie Aeoka pillar 
has on its capital three lioni. It is worth-while considering 
the origin of this art^ Is it Indian or Foreign? 

(g) Rail Patterns Ornamental rail patCems. which are 
most remarkable at Bharut^ SsncFu and Amaravad^ are itot 
visible in these caves, excepting the one at Kanheri and the 
other at Nasik | but as regards horse shoe arches they are 
quite commori in the caves of Jimnar, one at Karhadar Karla+ 
Bhaja and Nasik. It is really a wonder aa to why in one cave 
only'—and that too on a wall (Fidej appendix (A) notes ‘ 
page 4). These should be discoverable : but the raillngB are 

a marked proof of the fact that the caves belong to the 
Hinay^a sect- {Vide: jllustration of Sanchi appendix (B) h 

(b) The value of Symbols in BuddhlEm is very great* Aa 
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long as the idea of elaboTsle Lmagery, paintiiisa and reliefa. 
had not come into vogue $o tong the primitive BuddhjBm 
thought of Symbols—e.g. The wheel ol the Law, Trisula, 
Uona, trees, are often visible in these caves. The two pillais 
at the Karhada cave {Vidt : appendix (B) )i have Uon and 
Chakra wheel on each, and I have shown in the notes that 
the mere symbols show one complete sentence from the 
MajjhiTna Nikayo- Lotus flower is the symbol of Purity : 
Bodhl-tree under which Gotama attained Buddhahood, is quite 
common. As for the Trisula, it cannot be said to be 
Buddbisric in 

(i) Animala: TTiere are a number of animals, met withEn 
the caves. At Sbelarvadl, there aie elephajits^ lions or tigers. 
Anielopes, monkeys are seen. So also biilU and horses. 
These aJiimalH found a place there to add grace and beauty 
to the Vfhole stniclure. Some of the animale have some senac. 
The elephant, for instance, rs famed for self respect and forti¬ 
tude^ An Arhat is often called a Naga {elephanljn In Ceylon 
eKcavationB, the elephant ha* played a proirdnen! part. A 
bull again^ is regarded as a constant sufferer (e.g. Cakkamva 
vahato padam*^ (Dhammapada) ). 

One of the archilectura] features of the Buddhist cave* ia 
water cistern* (Pokkharaml. In Ceylon* there are very beau£- 
fill cistern* discovered. In India, however, I found them to 
be quite simple in character. It ii generally a gift and p^ny 
such gift* are recorded in the caves of Bhaja. 

The must important acquiBition that I Cftine acroM was to 
see the process of absorption, to which Buddhism was suh- 
lected in India. It was that Buddhism was absorbed in 
Hinduism. At Karhada, Junnar, Shelaravadi* and Wai, 1 
found how Stupas or Caitya Ha[U were appropriated by the 
Hindu Pantheon. At Karhada, an Idol of Vithoba m installed 
with a Stupa at the hack ; at ^^ai, a huge Shivahnga was 
carved out of a Dageha : at Shelarvadi, a Stupa had to go 
away to make room for a Shivalinga ; at Jiinnar, a Cave is 
appropriated by Tuljadevi s an idol of Ganapati Is installed 
8 
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perbapa carved out of a Stupa in a Buddbbt Lena ; at EOore 
by the side of a Stupa, Vishwakartna is cafved out. Thua, 
simple caves of pnirutive Buddhiamp devoid of any bguTes or 
ima^ry aa they were, could be easily approprttcd by the 
Hindus, after the decadence of Buddhism. New gods came 
to occupy the places, where Buddhista once reaped. ThjS 
absorption of Buddhism in Hinduism is more clearly visible 
in the process by which Stupas were converted into lingain. It 
is very easy to convert a Stupa into a Linga i and Palkeshwor 
fWai) is a vivid proof of this process. Shaivism grew powerful 
at the expense of Buddhism. Again, I came to find that in 
majority of cases, these caves being lonely^ solitary and Far 
removed are generally terianted by a Bairagi or a man who 
professes the Natha sect. They reside at such places and 
thus also the Natha sect, in a way^ may have been a degenerate 
form of Buddhism. This point requiieg further elaboration 
and couoboration. Suffice it to say that the ruling spirit of 
Pauranic Hinduism with its idol warship and temples, is to a 
great extent moulded by Buddhism and the cave temples of 
Western India^ belonging to the Htnayanap facilitated its path. 

Conclusion;— 

These are the results of my reseamhes. t think the results 
that I have arrived at—at any rate some of them have been 
checked by me with my knowledge of Plli, 1 have given 
other reaJons than what are given by archfcologists. t have 
shown the difference between the Hmay^na and the Mahayana 
sects. Their probaible age has been touched upon. Their 
examLnation has been carried on on independent lines and 
divergences shown, where 1 have diverged from them. The 
nett results of this examuiation and inspection have been 
embodied in this papers Pali scholarship and F^li Researches 
are a costly luxury. No doubt the West can undertake this 
because it has the means, the necessary funds and facOities, 
The difficulties of a Pali Research Scholar are insuperable. 
Thm is a widespread igntsrance m India about the diffeient 
cuirents, that go to form one big stream of Hinduism, and. 
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to my belief, Buddliisni u one of tbe moat powe^ and of 
abiding impoitance. It is the sacied duty ol India to^ bru^ 
to light the enormous debt that she owe* to Buddhism in 
reshaping the destinies of Pouranic Hinduism and the present 
paper is of the ways of carrying it out. HinayiJta Buddhism 
Lb not known by the Indians, and Ceylon, to my mind, wiU 
extend her helping hand in unravelling it and thu* enable the 
Indians to study her Buddhist excavations and bring them to 
li glit 1 have been benifited by my tour in Ceylon, and hence 
[ have given expressjon to my inteipretalion of the excava¬ 
tion*, which I have placed before my readers. (We regret 
that some of the illustrations could not be reproduced as the 
original* had faded away. The appendix and notes referred 
to will appear in our next issue.—£d.) 


BUDDHA IDEAL 

HOW TO LIVE IN BUDDHA. 


By a Buddha—Idealist. 


L Verily, 1 ‘“i*® y™- y® women of the 

world, whatever be your land, race, creed, colour or lan^ge. 
that iii Older to Uve a life worthy of man. you must live in 
Buddha or in other words, in the ideal of Buddha b life. 

2. Verily, I tell unto you. ye men. that in order to live 
in Buddha you must look upon all women os your molhere, 


sisters or daughters, _ 

3. Verily, 1 tell unto you, ye women, that in order to 

live In Buddha, you must look upon all men as your fathers, 

brothers, or sons, . c j jl 

4, Verily, I tell unto you, that in order to live m Buddiui, 


you must banish lust from your minds. ^ 

5. Verily, [ tell unto you. that in order to Uve in Buddha, 
no man or wc^nan should many, mc^ than once in life and 
be content vrith vridower-hood or wtdow-hood. 
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6 . Venly, I teU unto you. that in ouder to Jive in Buddha, 
you must look upon marriage u the most serious event of 
your life, uniting another human being for spirituaJ advance- 
men* and propagation of the species and not as a means for 
fiexual enjoyment. 

7. Verily^ i tel] tuito you^ th^ ao man or woman will 
live in Buddha, if he does not banifth lu^t from the mind, 
wuetLer married or unm^med, 

a. VeriJy, ] tell unto you, that no man oi woman viUi 
live in Buddha, if one mames. without fully realising the 
serious reaponsibilidea of parent-hootJ, 

9. Verily, 1 teU unto you. that any one can lire iu 
Buddha, married or unmarried, provided one Jives a 

and pure life. 

10. Verily. [ tell unto you. that men and women will not 
live m Buddha, if they enter into married Jife without having 
mnesa for parent-hood. 

11. Verily. I tell unto you. that in order to live in Buddha 
neither the husband abould lord U over the wife nor the wife 

over ^e husband, but both Jive as ooe person, united through 
love for all eternity* 

12. Verily, 1 tell unto you. that both polygamy and 
polyandry are inconsistent with the life in Buddha. 

13. Verily, [ tell unto you, that divorce is inconsistent 
with the life in Buddha. 

14. Verily, 1 ,eU unto you. that unfaithfuluese on either 
«de will neccMitate sepamtion. but will not Justify a fresh 
marriage, tf one wishes to live in Buddha. 

15. Like Birth and Death, marriage should cotne only 
once m one ■ life-time^ 

16. V.,ilr. t tell inte 

r'.rS T” «*”•»wo-uje- petu„: 

17. Veriy. [ tell lute you. ttet in order to live in Buddie 
you uun Ihuk pore dieo^u, do pue deed., .pej, p„u 
words, Of in other words^live pure lives. 

18. Verily, 1 tel] unto you, that man Uves in vaf„, jf 





m 

makciS no efoit to Kve in BudcUiap and one can live in Buddha 
hy thinltin^ pure llioughtA, by abstaming horn all evil deeds, 
by doing good to all and by keeping one's mind free from 
impurities^ 

19. Verily^ 1 tell unto you^ ye parents, guardiana and 
teachers, that yon will fail in ycsur duty, if you do not teach 
your cbddieiL^ wards and students, bow to live in Buddha, ae 
Boon as reason begins to dawn upon theiTii 

20 . Verily, ! tell unto you, ye Buddbiste, Chtbrians, 
Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs^ Jains, Brahmas, Pintos, Coufu- 
cianists, Ardnusta and Totemists, that every one of you can 
live in Buddba, if you will only live pure lives. 

21. Be ye D^rk or Brown, White or Yellow, Blue or Red, 
ye men and women of the world, to whatever ccmntry you 
may belong, whatever language you may speak* you can all 
live in Buddha, without sacrificing your nationality, provided 
you live pure lives, and abstain from injury to dl aeurient 
creatures, either for fuod or for sacrifice. 

22. Verily* I tell unto you* that in order to Uve in Buddha, 
you must make love the comer-stone of your life, love for 
the family, love for the nation, love for endre mankind, love 
not only for beasts au3 birds, but for trees and plants as well. 
-—an all embrocing universal love. 

22. Verily* I tell unto you ye men and women, of the 
world, that in order to bve in. Buddha, you must be pure not 
only in. your mnud* hut in your body also,^ and robe yourself 
decently* live in cleanly houses, in the midst of cleanly 
surrounding 

23. Verily, 1 tell unto you., that no one can Live tn Buddha 
by iiviag in die tnidst of £l±h wu) dirt, nor by eating filthy 
and dirty thlnga. 

24. Veiiiy, [ tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world, that in order to live in Buddha, yon murt set aome ideal 
before your mind and when you shall have realised it, have 
bisHer and higher idools. dll yoiu ideal becomes as oncom- 
passing as the sky itself. 
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Z5+ WKflt do you worstiip, ye me& and women of tKe 
world? la not the God or Gods you worahip, the ideal or 
Ideals of your life ? 

26. Verily, I tell unto you* that this quarrel about Cod 
or Gwl«, is vain and foolish ; and no one can live in Snddhat 
if he hates another for worshipping in hifl own WByi for 
speaking his own language, and for eating and dressing in 
hie own way^ and for retaming his own national habits and 
manners. 

27. Verily, t tell unto you, that pure thoughts, pure 
deedsif pure speech* and love for all, conetittite the essentials 
of all true religions and no one can Uve in Buddha withoui 
them. 

2fl. Verilyi I tell unto you, ye teen and women of the 
wodd* that one must be taught to find unity in the mfdet of 
iliversityp and to realise that one Loco fyervades the whole 
universe before he can live m Buddha. 

29^ Verily* 1 tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world that love is the Law of the universe, and one must live 
in love for the Umvcnc before he con live in Buddha. 

30 . VerUy* 1 tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world, that universal Co-operation keeps the universe going 
on, and one must reaUfle it mentally and strive to act up lo it 
in practice* before he can live in Buddha. 

31* Verily, I tell unto you, that hefore one can live in 
Buddha, he must know ihst Buddha U the Eternal Ideal of 
which the universe is the external manifestation, in whom it 
b living, moving and having its being for all eternity. 

32. Verilyi 1 tell you* ye men and women of the 
worid, that one and all of you can attain Buddha-hood, if you 
make it a point to live in Buddha. 

33. Verily, I tell unto yon, that it is foolish to quesrion 
whether one lives after deaths for can you point out any thing 
which dies or it annihilated? 

34* VelTly,^ I teU unto you* not even a particle of duit 
ever dies, and how can the Buddha-ldeat, m which the 
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uiiiveir»e live* move* and Imi ita being ever die, and how can 
you+ the inheritor of that ideal ever diel 

35. Verijy, 1 tell unto you, that it la foolish to ask, 
whether man is bom again after what i* called death, for can 
you point out a single thing in the universe, material or 
immateria], which is not coming into eaiatence again and 
again. 

36. Verily^ I tell unto youj that it ia foolish to ask, 
whether youV personality will vanish after death, for nothing 
vanishes, but only undergoes change—both matter and non- 
matter. 

37* VenTy, 1 bell unto yon^ that just aa an old man Irves 
in the new-born bahe^ without knowing the personality of the 
new-hom babe, so the new-^bom babe Uvea m the dead old 
man, without knowing the personality of the latter, but verilyp 
T tel! unto you, that one can Imow every ^hig, when one 
reaches Buddha-hood by living in Buddha^ 

38. Verily^ 1 teD unto you, ye dominant naduna of the 
world that you can not live in Buddha by makmg slaves of 
other nations, for slave-owners are worse than slaves—being 
as they are staves of passion and greed. 

39* Verily* I tell unto you, ye subject nations of the 
world, that in order to shake off the shackles of slavery, you 
must live and move and have your being in Buddha. 

40. Verily, I tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world, that in order to live in Buddha* you must not kiD,— 
neither man* nor beast, nor bird* tiox reptile* nor worm, not 
any sentient creature howsoever harmful you may think them 
so long as they do not harm you^ but if you injure them for 
the sake of your own protection* you do not cease to live 
in Buddha. 

41* Verily, I tell unto you, that in order to live in Buddha, 
you must not kill even the dger* the lion, ihe bison, the 
leopard, white wolf, the buffalo, the rhinoceros and other 
dmizens of forest, either for food or for pleasure* 

42. Verily, 1 tell unto you, that Mother—Earth has 
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^Dugh ipace ev^ for so^calied feUDcioud anunak, deadly 
reptiles And pobonou^ snakes, and verilyj J tell unto you^ 
you can not live in Buddha, if you go out of your way+ to 
kill diem, for ahowifig bow told you hjCh 

43- Verily, 1 tdl unto you that it b nothing short of 
sheer cowardice to kill these animals whidi pOAscas no anna 
like yourself,—hook, spear knjle OT gun—and are living in 
fozesta without doing any harm to you^ 

44. Verily^ I tell unto you, that man is in eveiy sense, 
the undisputed manatch of the world, and respon^hle to die 
whole of the universe for die use he makes of the power he 
has been endowed with and he can not live in Buddha, if 
he abuses that psower. 

45* Verily* I tell unto yoUi that man is the highest 
expression of the Eternal Ideal. Just as a Buddha is the 
highest expresHion of Man-hood ; he can —he can 

"'will not,"* which no one else—mineral, vegetable or animal 
being—can do, and it is unworthy of him to ahuse that power 
and bring discord in the Realm of Law, instead of promoting 
harmony therein, by living in Buddha. 

46, Verily, 1 tdl unto you, that the hutoher is no more 
to blame than he for whose sake he slaughters pig, sheep, 
goat, or M or cow, 

47, Let me ask you—why do you shun b|oad-shed and 
why do you shun the hutcheris company, ye cultured men 
and women of the world, foa- does not the butcher kill for 
your sake 7 

48. 1 ask you again—why do all living things in the field 
or in the forest fly at the sound of your footstep, ye men and 
women of the world? The answer la—because you who 
ought to be their ruler, friend, and protector, bring terror and 
alarm, by the very smell of your body. Shame ahame to 
ymil ye cultured rul^is of this earth! 

49. Venly, 1 tell unto you, that not only what cometh 
out, but what goeth in, may defile a man, and a man la not 
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only whal he thinks but what he eats as well* Note how 
liquor tuniB a man, into a brute, 

5Q, Verily, I teO unto you, neither meat nor fiah nor 
CBig ia man^^B natuTBl diet+ and whosoever eateth them, 
degrades hiineelf, and can not live in Buddha. 

51. VerUy, 1 be&eech you. ye cultured men and women 
of all nations, not to eat meat, unless you can kill the animals 
yourselfi for is it not enongh that you degrade youtaelf alone^ 
and not bring rtiln and degradation on ignorant menj who kiU 
for your liake ? 

52, Verily, I tell unto you, it la foobsh for you to ask 
why should lions and rigers take meat, for do you wish to 
live the life of a lion or a tiger ^ Venly not. Then I ask 
you to live like man and live on vegetable, and then all 
creatures will look upon Man, as their just and kind ruler, 
friend and protector. 

53- Verily^ I tell unto you that though Myaienous is the 
economy o( nature, yet diis much is sure that you can make 
yourself either a god, or a beast, jtist os you Etc, for you 
have been endowed with a will of your own* 

54. Verilyi 1 tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world, that all lower forms of life are under the law of 
Necessity^ whicJi is another name of Compulsion^—the mineral 
and the vegetaUe having no perceptible choice at all, and 
the animal other than man having little or no choice, being 
under the power of instinct,—but a man is a Iree agent, and 
he can make or mar, and he can mske a heaven or a hell of 
this world of oun. 

55. Therefore I say, ye men and women of the world, 
he worthy of yourselves, let each of you he every bodyV 
friend and no body's foe^ by living in Buddha, who lived for 
you and livea for you. and will live for ever so that by living 
in him^ you may live as a friend of every thing in the umverse* 

56. Verily, I tell unto you, ye men and women of the 
world that you aj] must earn your own living hy wort, ond not 
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live the lives of idlenefis on aome pretext or other, if you 
deshe to live in Buddiia. 

57, Verily, every man has to work iti order to live, atid the 
preacher or the teacher too has to work in the way of 
preachinfr and teaching and not live the life of Sdlenesa. in 
order to deserve his living ont of lay man. hut beg he mnat 
not, either at one place or from door to door. He may accept 
what is given, but not degrade himself by begging. 

58. If a preacher or teacher gets no voliintaTy gift he 
shouTd earn hia own living by doing amy thing he likes, and 
nothing will degrade him and verily, 1 tell unto you, that he 
will live better in Buddha by working for hia own livelihood 
and devoting hia leisure hours to teaching science, art. literature 
or religiona to others, than by begging from door to door for 
his Eubaistence. 

59-! Venly, [ tell unto you, that such a teacher wiU rule 
over kings even, even if he earns his Ihring by sweeping the 
streets and by removing filth and dirt, 

60. Verily, I teU unto you, no one becomes uncleanly, by 
making others dean and ft is ignorance only which brands 
such sanitary occupations as lowly or degrading. It is ignor¬ 
ance again, which stands in the way of auch people keeping 
themselves clean. 

6L Verily, I tetl unto yon, no one becomes degraded by 
any proFesdon other rhari by that of a slaughterer. 

62. Verily, t tell unto you, that a ilaughterer even Is often 
a better man, than he for whose sake he slaughters, and why 
should the ignorant man be punished and the knowing man 
escape social degradarion? 

63. VtHTy, I tell unto you, ttat tlie worfd Kiis not turned 
iJeaf oam to tbe voice of Buddfia, and the time is sure to come, 
when man will live, as he should upon non-injury 

64. Verily. I tell unto you, ye pieachem of Buddha-ItJeal, 
that you must work patienllr and must show toleration to 
those, who can not all of a sudden come tip to your ideal of 
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living in Buddha. Love diem, show their miatakea and they 
will ^dually live hy non-bijuTy. 

65, Verily* 1 teU unto you, ye men and women of the 
worlds that if you can not live by non-injury, you tnay still 
live in Buddha, if you try to rise up to the ideal of Non-lnjury, 
by gradually giving up non-injury, 

66. Verilyi 1 tell unto you, that although milk i« animal 
food, otic can live In Buddha, even if he takes it, if he does 
nol starve the young ones of the mother aniiiiaJs, whom you 
must treat with kindness and give proper food and shelter. 

67» Verily^ 1 tel] unto you, ye men and women of the 
world that you can not live in Buddha, by aacnhcing aiumala to 
please your God or Gods. 

68- Verily, 1 tell unto you, ye pious and religioua men of 
all countries, that not only yo-u degrade yourselve, but also 
m^ult your God and Cods by offering flesh and blood to them. 

69. Is Kali, the mother of the universe, pleased with the 
blood and flesh of goats and buffaloes, and are you not, ye 
worshippers of the Mother, ashamed to turn places of worship 
into slaughter houses. 

70^ Verily, I ask you, as it has been asked before, do you 
really mean to send the spirits of these unfortunate creatures to 
Heaven* which is the suinmum hontim of your life? If so, 
why don't you slaughter yourselves and those who are near and 
dear to you? 

71. Verily, ] beseech you, ye worshippers of the Mother, 
not to decieve youisclvefl. It may bci you are ignorant and 
superstitious, but I ask you to search your own heart* and it 
will at once cty out, *‘kjll not, kill not/* ''killing helps none, it 
pieces none, neither man nor Cod/' 

72. Verily, 1 beseech you, ye foDoWeis of other faiths* for 
your sake^ for the sake of your children, for the sate of 
humanity itself* not to sacrifice animals. It will not help you 
to reach Heaven. 

73* Verily. 1 ask you, ye sacTificers* of beasts and birds, 
does not the sight of slaughter touch the tender chords of your 
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hearts? Ho not your young children not acciutotned to BUch 
ghastly scenes ciy in alartn and shed tears ol ptly. when the 
animals to be killed appeal to you. to save them by thelf 
piteous shrieks, wailings and looks, mute as they are. 

74. Verily, I tell unto you. the spirits of all seers, sages 
and prophets of the past of all countries, spoke through the lips 
of Lord Buddha, when he proclaimed lo the world, the message 
of his life, Ahimsa Patama Dharnia.—There is no higher 
religion than Non^hiiury, 

75. Verily. 1 tell unto you. ye who make their Uving as 
soldiers, that you can live in Buddha, by protecting your 
country against the oppressions of other nations or even against 
the tyrants of your own nations, but you must not degrade 
yourselves by enslaving other nations. 


NUMERICAL SAYINGS 

Chaptcr X!X ! On Fobests, 

(1) On Foresl-diOeflers, 

There ate. brethren, these five (kinds of) forest-dwelleta. 
What five? A forest-dweller is stupid and infatuated, a forest- 
dweller has bad intentions and is overcome by covetousness, 
a forest-dweller is insane and deranged in mind, one is a forest- 
dweller fas such a life is) ertalled by the Buddhas and disciples 
of Buddhas, and lastly one is a forest-dweller for the sake of 
being satisfied with little, for the sake of contentment for the 

s^e of austere life, for the sake of solitude, making these his 
object. 

Verily bret^n. Aere are these five (kinds of) forest- 
dwellers. Indeed, brethren, among these five dwellers, what- 

with htrie, for Ac Mke of contentment, for the sake of the 
austere hfe end for the sake of making these his object : among 
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iiv(5 (kindi of) fotcflt-'ciwellcrt tins tK^ fint* tHc i>cst, th^ 
foTemost, the highest and the most eicelkjit. 

Just as. bTethien. from the cow comes milkp ftom miUc 
cream, fiom cTCaJcn. butt^* from butter ^hee, from ghee come 
rka skimiuiu^ of ghee and that is I'ectoucd the best of all . 
even so^ brethreii^ that person, who ii a foreal-dweUer for the 
sake of being iadsted with little and so foith is the first and 
ao forth as above. 

(2) to (10)^ Wine ^BCehc Fracficei, 

(a) There are, similarly as in ^bove discourse, these five 

who wear mgs taken from ^ dust-heap, 

(b) TTiere are these five who live at the foot of a tree. 

(c) There are these five who live tn a cemetery - 

(d) There are these five who live in the open air. 

(e) There are these five who remaiu in a aitiing posture. 

(f) There are these five who accept whatever seat is 

offered. 

(g) There are these five who use only one seal at a meal. 

(h) There are these five who refuse food offered after 

the norma] time. 

(i) These are the five who eat Itom one vessel only at 

a meaL 

JChap: XDC. On Forest ends]. 
chapter XX: On the Brahmin. 

(1) Dufies o/ a SroJiiTiio. 

There were, brethren, these five ancient duties of a brahmin, 
but they are now to be seen among dogs and not among 
brahnuns. U^at five ^ Formerly* brethren, brahmins went 
only after brahmin-women and not after uoti-brahmin women. 
But now, brethren, brahmins go not orJy after brahmin women 
but also after noivbrahmiik women. At presents brethren, 
dogs go only after bitches and not after other aniinals. This^ 
brethren, is the first ancient brahmin duty, now to be seen 
among doga and not among brahmins. 
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Formerly^ brettren^ brahminB went only after mi^nBlTuating 
brahmin-wDcnen but not after non-men^tniating ones. At 
present, brethren, brahmin^ go not only after tnenstruMing 
brahmin women but also after non-rnenstruating ones. At 
present, brethren, dogs go after bitches only dtumg the right 
Beason, not out of aeawn. This, brethren, is tbe second 
ancient brahmin duly now seen among dogs, but not among 
brahmins. 

Formerly^ hrethreu, brahmins never sold or purchased 
brahmin wom^n^ but kept up living together in mutual love 
for the purp.>flct of contihuing the succession of helm. At 
present, brediren, brahmins both sell and purchase brahmin 
women and live together in mutual love for the purpose of 
condimog the succession. At presenl, hrethren, the dogs 
neither seD nor buy bitches, but live together in mutual love 
for the purpose of propagating their species. Thi®^ brethren, 
is the third ancient brahmin duly now seen among dog® but 
not among brahminsH 

Fonnerly* hrethren, brahmins did not lay up treasures of 
riches, grain, silver and gold. At present, brethren, the 
brahmins do lay up treasures of riches, grain, silver and gold. 
At present, brethren, the dogi do not lay up treasures of riches, 
grain, silver and gold. This, brethren, » die fourth ancient 
brahmin duty now seen among dogs but not among brahnUM. 

Formetly, brethren, brabrnma sou^t at eve evening food 
and in the mom, monilng food. At present, brethren, brahmins 
having eaten to satiety as they please go away with the 
remnants. At present, brethren, dogs seek at eve food for the 
evening and In the mom food for the morning. This, brethren 
is the fifth ancient brahmin duty now seen among dogs but 
not among brahmins, 

Venly, b«tWn. these five breiiinJr..dutie, now ««, 
among doga but not among brahmins. 


A. D, Jayasunoaha. 



THE COMING WORLD TEACHER 

(ABRUXXDLY RENDEREP from MAm-SAMP[ND|TA-APADA]SlA-Pm^ 

The future Buddha Metleyya (Sanskrit Maitrcya) pro¬ 
phesied by the then occasionally appeared Perfect Buddha, 
about sisteeri a^ankheyyaa and hundred thouBands of world- 
cycle# passed through die Flound of Rtbirth fulfilling after 
the former BodhbatUa the thrice-teii Perfecliows. and wa# born 
among Devos. 

Having passed away therefrom he waa reborn in this Good 
Eja" in the charming city of SaQkassa three yojariM away fiom 
Savatthi^ as son of SiriwaddhanaH a rich and well-to-do house- 
holder. With lender care he was brought up and in his 
boyhood, waa educated under a * world-famed (Diflipimo-kkhS- 
cariya) Brahmin teacher: In the course of time his parents 
died and he became the master of the household* 

Now it tame to pas# that the Exalted One* the Buddha 
Gotama, in the seventh year since His attaitinient to Supreme 
Buddhahoodt after performing 'Twin Wonder# under the 
Gandamba tree He ascended the abode of Deva. wherefrom 
He> after three months, descended to the city of Sankassa. On 
this occasion there was a large assembly of Devas and men and 
one of the most importanl events that occurred was a long 
dialogue between the Lord Buddha and the Thera Sanputta. 
Ariya Metteyya. the future Buddha i who too was in this 
aBsembly paid much attention to the questions and answers 
of the Lord and Hi# disciple Sariputta. and subsequently made 
resolution to embrace the Holy lifcn 

Accordingly be left behmd all his pleasures and betook 
himself to the Lord Buddha with a large throng of Hi# follower#. 
There he entered the Order, took Ordination, and having 
studied eagerly became well-versed in Dharma, whenceforlh 
he laid a holy life as teacher to thousands of pupils. 

Once he got a pmr of worthy cloth# offered to the 
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Sangha by Then be came to the Esalted Oiie 

and made an avming in Hia chamber with one of the clotha and 
with the other a RVargin to it. 

The Exalted One perceived the idea then gleaming in 
Ariya Metteyya and in the asaeinbljr of the Bhikkhiu made the 
following prophesy. He gald: “Behold ye. O Bhikkhus. this 
Bhihkhu who has now made an offering with a pair of cloths. 
This Bhikkhu's in this “Good Era” will become like myself a 
Perfect Buddha Metteyya by name. The ptesent £ity of 
Benares will then be known as the tCingdom of Kelumati, in 
which there will then reign a monarch Sankha by name. His 
chaplain will be a Hralmiin called Subtshma. to whom 
his wife Brahmavati, the coming world-ICBcher Metteyya will 
be bom. It b under an iron-wood tree that he will attain 
BUpreme Enlightenment." 

The Bodhisatta Aiiya Metteyya, having listened to the 
prophesy of the Lord Buddha, became glad at heart, was thrilled 
with joy, and performed thenceforth more earnestly the dudea 
of a recluse and at Kb death was bora in the celestial abode 
Tusita. 

[The present era is the fourth sub-cyde of this Great 
Kappa which consistB of sixtyTour sub-cydes. It is said that 
during the waning half of the succeeding sub-cycle when the 
duration of man will be about 60,000 yearn; the Metteyya, the 
world teacher will appear.] 

Bhekkhu B. Ananda Metitevya. 


MY TRIP TO BURMA. 

Fatcinatbi^ Kccount 

of ft 

beantifnj people and country 
By pandit SHEO NARAtN, Advocate, 

Set Neact Numbtr* 



sues OF BUDDHISIVI [N NORTHERN BEHGM 

By Sushilchanijra Guha Khasivabis, M.A. 


^ Varendrii or North BengEj was the home of the great kings 
of the Pala dsmasty. We have it recorded in Taranath^a 
Tibetan works that the Psias were odginaHy the mhabitatits of 
Varendra whence they carried their victorious arms far and 
wide,* We leafn from the variaui Lnscriptions o( the PSia 
regiine that the Palas were Byddhists — even the first king of the 
dynastyt CopSla being declared as '*one whose dirt of ignor- 
ance was washed away by the clear water of the river of 
SambodhJ-Vidyi or Enlightening KnowledgeSet Therefore it 
goes Without saying that Varendra was a etrong-hold of the 
Buddhists who flourished under royal patronage. The great 
Buddhist untveraity—Jagaddal Mahavihlra was established and 
the whole tract must have been covered with a net-w^orfc of 
Viharas and Samgharimas for the Buddhist bhikshus. Archeeo- 
logical survey carried out in Bengal proves satisfactorily that 
the districts of Dinajpiir and Bogra still possess dilapidated 
edifices which must go back to the days of the Pllas {vide 
List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal, revised and corrected 
up to 3lit Augufit, tS95). As for eanniple, f may mention here 
the ruins at Binai^d in Dinajpur and at Mahaslhan-ffad in Bogra, 
An inscription found in the midst of the debris at the foirner 
place bears the date 68ft Sake era according to one theory 
(Vide Cauda-Raja-Mfllip R. P, ChEUida, parpe 36), 1 intend to 
give here the account not of any one of the dilapidated edifices 
which mi^t be regarded as relics of Buddhism, but of some of 
the religious obeervancea, stiil esisting in Vsrendra as living 
relics of the great retiffon which Kas been to all intents and 
purposes obliterated from the land of its birth. The most 

• Vid* S. C. VidsTibliuPMi'i HiBioty of LobIc, App_ D, 

t A, K Maitm'i Gaud^ Lekba-Mili. ppge 5*. 
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impOTtant of theae religiouB observances which owe their origin 
to Buddhism ia the worship of Dharma Thikura. Bengali 
scholara like Mm, Haraprasad Sastri and Dr. Dines Qiandra Sen 
have proved beyond doubt that the object of this worship, 
Dhornia Thikura, is no other than the Dharma of the Buddhist 
Trinity. The Sunya PurSna of Rimli Pandita~a Bengali work 
which deals with the worship of Dharma Thskura furnishes good 
evidence in this respect. (Vide Dr. D. C. Sen’s Bingli Bhlsa o 
Sahitya, chap. IV). The hook has devoted five chapters to a 
peculiar theory of creation which is coloured with ideas of 
Mahaysna Buddhism. Moreover, it has certain passages which 
indicate the Buddhist origin of the PujS, Thus the line 
Dharma rSja yajjfa uindi kare” (Dharmaraja censures sacrifices) 
reminds us of the Buddhist ban on animal sacrifices. The 
passage, '’Sri Dharma debatS Sinhale bahul sammln” (The 
prosperous Cod Dharma is highly respected in Ceylon) refers 
certainly to the popularity of Buddhism in Ceylon. Again, the 
Sanskrit mantra which is regularly addressed to Dharma 
Thikura refers to the deity as Sufiya-murtJ—a term which at 
once puts us in mind of the well-known Suflya-Vida or the 
theory of voidness In Buddhist philoaohhy. This Womhio dearly 
shows how the masses in India could never be satisfied with 
abslracHon in religion. The abstract idea of dharma was very 
early developed by the Mahiyanis into the concrete conception 
of a deity to whom prayers and presents could be offered. 
From India the conception of this deitv was carried to Tibet 
where the deity was given female characteristics. In Northern 
^ngal, however, the deity came to he identified with God 
S,va on the occasion of the revival of the Rrafimanical fdth and 
as a matter of fact, we find that in Gopichandrer Can conected 
by Mr^Bis^^ara Bhatlachanee from Northern Bengal as weU 
as in Msnik Chandra Rliir Gin collected by Mr. Grierson fmm 
Ae same locality Cod .Siva is very often referred to as 
Dharma and sometimes as Dharma nirafijana. The Dharma 
P«,a IS ^lebmted vrith great edat-hc^goats and pigeons being 
frequentty «icrdiced Thi, religious slaughter of birds and 
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animal# mtat be due to Seivism and Tantiikkni wKicb came to 
engulf Buddhiran in Bengal. Neat cornea the worahip of 
Jimuta-Vihana—a Bodhiaatva who saciificed hia own life in 
order to aave the life of a Niga. The MaW^na achool attached 
great importance to the Bodhiaatvaa. 1 he fact that the royal 
poet, Haraa Vardhana had corwideied it worth while to com* 
poae a drama, baaed on the story of the noble Bodhiaatva 
proves that early aa the 7th century A.D.. Jimuta-Vlhana 
had secured a prominent poaitioji in the list of tho honoured 
Bodhisatvas, The popularity of Jimuta Vahana becomes clear 
from a passage in the prologue of the afore-aaid drama. 
N^inando —-"Loke tiiica Bodhistitva-Cantam (fhe career of 
the Bodhisatva i,«,, Jjmula-Vahaiia b charming in the world). 
The prologue refem to a Vidyidhara Jitaka as die baris of the 
play. Tlie available collecdotvs of the PaU Jatakaa have not. 
however, any such Jatske. But we have archmolopcai evidence 
to prove that the existing, collections of the Jatakaa arc not 
exhaustive. Therefore one conclusion seems to be that the 
Jataka in question is lost. We have, on the contrary, strong 
reasons to believe that the Jimuta-Vahana story is a Mahayina 
creation. Harsa Vardhana s Nagaiumda seems to be surcharged 
with Mahj^yina ideals. Thus, for instance, Jimuta-Vahana 
utters in Act IV. 26. “May the merit which I gathered to-day 
by odering my own body to save the serpent, help me to get 
a body in a series of births for the good of others.*' Here we 
find the spirit of Avalokiteswara arid the characterisdc doctrine 
of Mahlyana which states that a life on earth is not an evil, 
if it can be utilised for the good of others. If, however, the 
Bectarlamsm of the poet himself is held responsible for the 
introduction of Mahiyina elements into the work, we may refw 
to an earlier and apparently non-Buddhisde work—Cutudhya's 
Brihat.Kathi written originally in Paisichi. The chapter XC 
of Somadeva's Kathosarit Sagara which is a Sanskrit version of 
the Paisachi work, gives the Jimuta-Vahana story and even there 
we find the eelf-aaroe Mahiyina ideal put into die mouth of 
Jimuta-Vahana—' Thus may my body do good to others in evety 
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birth arid 1 do not want Heaven and saivaticin in which there 
are no oppoTtunidefi - for benevolent acta,** Thus the Jimuta- 
Vihana story seems to have a mahiyaniatic ongirii. It is to be 
noted that among the MahiySnists certain Bodhiaatvas became 
very prominent and received special honour. Two such BodU 
satvas were Vessantara and jimuta'Vahana—the former being 
esteemed specially in Nepal and the latter in Beagal. We 
should pardcLdarly take note of the fact that Unlike Dharma 
Thakura who is known almost all over Bengal, JbnuJta—Vahatm 
i« at present known nowhere except in Varendra. The Puja 
is celebrated generally on the Akshaya TridyS day, althcoigh 
local variations of the date may be quite possible. 

The last important festival which waa prevalent among 
the masses of the Mahiylna sect and which people of Northern 
Bengal still enjoy is the one in connection with the worship 
of the jakha and the Jakhi. Le., yaksa and yaksini. The 
Hinayinlsts never did reverence to these demigoila whom they 
condemned in all theij literature as soccrers and eaters of 
human flesh. But we learn from SuvamaprabhanSutra and 
other Mahayona books that the yaksas-^pedally their chief 
Kuvera along with his queen Vasundhara were treated by the 
Mahaylnista a« protectors of Buddhism.* Yaksa worship just 
like Naga worahip was prevalent among the Mahiyanists very 
early in their history. The psychological expknadon of the 
matter « to be discovered in the desire of ancient man to win 
over aU evil powers, imaginary or real, by homage and suppli¬ 
cation. The Jahha—Jakhi Fuji b a very popular festival in 
Cooch-Behar and b very often attended with animal sacrifice 
which, as 1 have said before, is due to the influence of 
TantrLklsm. 

It should be remembered that these fesHvala are generally 
celebrated by the people of the lower dasses-who know 
nothing about Buddhism and may have never heard of Buddha. 


AAi^ f** thi. pi«« of ID m, hiwd, M, Dhuma 

Aditra-[»iuin*»rrs. jeitu «dit{]r o| itve Buddha India. 






HCMAYANA AW> MMIAYANA 

They Biuiounce them«elvM ni Hituliu to the CenatiB officer* 
and have. « a matter of fact, adopted afi the external para¬ 
phernalia of Hinduism, But no amount of Brahmanical 
influence has been able to wean them from thdr faith m these 
religious observances which were once part and parcel of 
Buddhism in Varendra, 

Sometimes even Brahman priests oficiale in these festivala 
in spite of their heterodox character and origin which can now 
be discovered only by careful students of Indology, 


HiNAYANA AND MAHAYANA 

Bv Dll. N. DtfiT, Ph.D., P.R,S. 

(Continued from page IS5 of the fflai issue) 


Mcihixid of S^ytBTUl- 


1 now give you In flKort a. conv- 
pafative state me nl of the 


and Mahay ana methods of Sadhona. 

The fust and the most difficult demand which Mahayauism 
makes upon its adepts is the development of the Bodhi^a 
which is of two land® Bodhipranidh^ ajid Bodhlpra^th^Of 
Bodhipranidhi means that one must resolve and always bear 
in bis mind that he must attain Bodhi hy meins of dSna, «h, 
pra)f\i, etc. and SodhipfasUmna means that- one who has 
already stated in fulfilling the steps leading to the attainment 
of Bodhi, e.g. dedicating Kimielf to the service of others f^ 
the removal of their miseries (see BodhicarySoaiSra). Again 
any and everybody cannot develop the BodfifeiHo. According 
to the Dasabhomfstiaro he must 

{!> Supadtakusalamula (perform metitorious deeds). 

(2) Sucaritacarana (lead a well-ordered life). 

(3) ParyupSsita Buddhotpida (have served Buddhas). 

(4) KalySnamitra (possess a true MahlySnist a# good 


friend). 
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(5) VipiJa and ViBuddhasaya (have nahlc and pme 

intentiotiBh and 

(6) Krpakarnnabhiniiikh] {give himself up to compassion 

and kindneBs). 

The objects to which one po&3<essed of Bodhicitia aspirCp 
aie j — 


(1) BuddhaJnma (knowledge like that ol a Buddha). 

(2) Dasabala (ten balas). 

(3) VaiiiTadyae (the four kJticia of perfect aelf-coniid- 

Mice). 

(4) JagBlparltraiiB (Salvatiori of the worldly beings). 

( 5 ) Dharmacakrapmvartona (Promulsahon of Buddhism). 

etc. 


According Co the Mahayinist one possessed of Bodhicitta 
is a Bodhiflsttva and is in s position to practise the ten Bhumis 
and reach the goaJ^ 

Similar to the Bodhicitta of the Mahiylniata. the 
Hinaysnista also make a demand upon their adepts to 
become a Srofaponna. One who has been able to get rid of 
the thr« samyojanas viz. : (I) Sakhayadilthi (belief in 
mdividuaUty) (2) Vicikicchi (doubts a, to Buddha. Dhaima, 
^ngha), and (3) SilabbataparamaM (observance of rites and 
ritualB) is a fit and proper pewon to rise higher and higher 
by proceeding along the A8tinsikatnSrga, or in short, practising 
the sila. citta and prajfia, he., attaining complete control over 
body and mind and getting insight into the four truths and 
PaticcBsamuppida (the theory of causation). 

Just M the Hinayanists have four gradations in their path 
of sanctification, the Mahiyinists have ten. which are usually 
known as the Dambhiimf, The Hinayinists unlike the Mahi- 

^hathood VIZ., Pr^okabuddhahood and Buddhahood. 
Just as a Hmay^rnsl m the 5rolcpcnna stage get rid of the 3 

age. t 11 HI die tbird (AnigatDi) itagc ihai - ■ ■ 
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completes them in the 4th Bhumi (;4rCfflm^rf^). Lastly in the 
Ariiat 9 ta^ B Hinayinbt gains insight into the Four Noble 
truths and the Padccasattiupplda while a Mahayaniat gains the 
same ifi the 6th bhumi (Abhimukhi). A Mahiyinist completes 
the piramiB in the 7th bhiimi (Durangama) for which there is 
no correipondihg stage bi the Hitiayana code. In the 9th 
bhumi a MahlyarList attains the four Pfl^JMm.fchjdos which are 
attained by a Huiayanist in his Arhat stage. Hence we see 
that the 4th or the highest stage of the HinaySnists roughly 
corresponds to the 9th Ehumi of the Mahayanists. The tenth 
bhumi of the MahayIniats corresponds to the Buddhahood of 


the Hinaylnists—a stage which according to the latter is almost 
unattamable by beings. 

[ thint I have been able to give you an idea of the 
difference between MnhaySna and Hfnaylna methods of 
Sadhana. I would now teJl you something about the time when 
and the ctrcumstances in which MAhayantsm came into bemg. 
as this has an important bearing upon the beliefs held by the 


adherents of both Hinayina and Mahayana. 

Most of the fapanrse Buddhist scholars with a few eicep- 
dons lite Dr. Muraleami^ Dr. Mayeda and Dr. Nanjio are 
inclined to the traditional view current among the Japanese 
scholars that Mahiylnismi was preached by Slkyamuni himself 
but it was not undeislood by ordinary 

Wticn ind hew ^hl- **It passed secredy from mind 

yinm cams En(0 belaf. ,,fip i 

to mfnd if bv teleuathy tor several 

cenhines'" until Asvaghosn first brought it to light^ Mr, Ktrnum 

calls this as *Tntrosnectionar* or ‘‘Oniolotncal aspect of 

Buddhism^ He too like other scholars i? inclined to the view 

that it came directly from Budifha bn| nnt b an open manner. 

He however concedes that Mahavanism originated with 

Safcyamuni though a difinite shape was laven to it by his 

disciples flome time after his Nirvana. The traditional belief 

of the Japanese Tendai Seel is that *"tbe fir?t tearhlng of the 

meat teacher wag embodied in the S-rfriis (a clam 

of Mahsyana literature, of which the CEsndayytiha is the chief 
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treatise). Then followed all the teaching) of Htnay&na, 
Quasi-Mahayana and Mahay an a accarding to the Tendai idea 
of the five irerioda.'* (£'o«tem Buddhist, TV. No, 1 , p. 33). 
We can accept this traditional belief of the Tendai Sect with 
the exception of the first statement that Buddha's first teaching 
was embodied in the ijulamsoJ^n Sirtnu. When he found that 
this teaching was not intelligible to his audience, he gave it 
lip and preached the Hinayana Sutras. Any reader of a 
ITtnay^a Stitra will find how with the help of sitnole and 
intelligible expressions, Sakyamuni delivered his sermons. He 
will feel himself to be listening to a kind and serene old 
philosopher and teacher advising those who are suffering 
misenes in their life-struggle. But a reader of the Mnfi^yina 
Sutras specially of the Avalamsaka Sutras like Gondatlpuhir 
will conceive Sakyamuni as a mysterious and traiucendant 
person far removed from the levels of the ordinary humanity.*' 
(Me. Govern, pp. 19, 20). In the Saddharma Pundanka. 
Sakyamuni sits for long ages in meditation. He is the Supreme 
Ruler of the whole universe. 

From these two coticepdons of Sakyamuni it is evident 
that the Hinayatiists took him to be a human being, an old 
revered teacher who himself reached the end of miseries arid 
devoted himself to rescue the people at large from the miseries 
which he himself had suffered, t think we are now in a posi¬ 
tion to confidently assert that Sakyamuni was a human being 
and that by culture and practice be raised himself to the 
status of the Teacher of men and gods, He attained many 
supernatural powers, on account of which his devotees took 
him to be a god or more then a god. To state in the face of 
this historical fact that Sakyamuni was a supermundane or a 
mystciious and transcendant person is ahautd. 

It is onr cotumun experience that a saint or an extraordi¬ 
nary person is at dmes deified after his demise. Hence it is 
no wonder that a saint like Sskyamunl should be deified by his 
disciples soon after his death. For we see that within a century 
after Buddha's death, sects and sub-sects began to fotm simply 
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on tile question whether Sakyamunj was a human^ a super- 
mundane or a mystenoue tramcendam beiaR. TT^e Sarvlstika- 
vldins and the Tteravldina began to conceive Slkyamutii ai 
a mundane bemg with sUpematllraJ powers but the other 
HinSyanic schools like the Mahasanghikas, the Lokottaravadins 
conceived him to be a supermundane being having ito Sasmtia 
dhormos (or defied elements). The conception of 
originated with these latter schools. According to them the 
Rupaklya oF the Tathlgata is limitless^ hia divine power, hb 
length of life are lumdess. He never sleeps nor dreams. It 
is only a seeming birth that he takes. He does not p&as 
through the embryonic stagey and so on. This Mah^sanghika 
conception was earned still ftlither by the Mohayinlsts who 
conceived him to be **a mysterious and transcendant being, 
an appariJicin or shadow of the Supreme Bssence—the 
Absolute^ 

It will be seen from these Biiddhologlca] speculations that 
the Mahasanghikaa represent an intermediate stage between 
the HinaySna and the full-pledged Makly^a. In some of the 
doctrines too the MahSsanghikas represent an intermediate 
stage Wtween Hinayina and MahSy3na. e,g.. the position af 
the Arhats. the goal of a devotee^ s life, the theory of Bodhi' 
sattvn and the ten bhumis. According to them the Arhathood 
is not the higheirt stage and hence the aspuiaijon of a devotee 
should- n-ot be to Arhathood but to Buddhahood- They 
recognise that a hatiseholder can become a Bodhisattva and 
perForm the paramis and thus advance towards the goaf The 
idea of the ten bhumb originated with them but they were 
slightly different From those of the Uter ten bhnmis as 
represented in the Dasuhhiim/si7cira< 

We know very well the time when this Mahasanghika 
School came into being. It was orJy a century after Buddha^s 
death that it came into eiistence. It was a progressive sect 
and effected many changes in the doctrines and disciplines 
of the orthodox conservative schoa] the Sthaviravidka. With- 
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out going into tlic question whetlicr the changes brought in 
by them were for good or cvO, we can say that since the 
iucepdon of this movemeru Buddhism began to ddft into the 
state of a mystica] and metaphysical religion—a state of things 
which Buddha tried to avoid. ^ 

The history of the MahasanghiJca School is now well-nigh 
settled. U can be said to have oris^msted a century before 
Asoka and kept up its popularity up to the^2nd or 3rd century 
A,D. Though many of the Mahlyma ideas are traceable in 
the doctrines of this school it was atil] a Hinayina Sect and it 
may be called a fore-runner of Mah|y£nism, Up to the period 
of Kaniska who was a staunch Hbiayaniat, Hinayatiism in its 
different aspects ffourished all over Northern and Southern India ^ 

and spread as far as Central Asia and China. It Js from the 
2rrd century A.D, that we notice that some of the Mahayana 
books began to attain popularity and came to be IfRUslated 
into Chinese. The earliest Chinese tranilatlon of Mahayina > 

treatise was made in 150 A.D. (Avatamsaka Sutras, Prajn- 
ipiramit^H etcT From tbU fact it seems that MahSySnic 
treatises commenced to be written fmm the Tst century or 
2nd century B.C. and established Mahivsniam as ah important 
rellmon in the 1st or 2nd centinif A.D. In the face of these 
FacU it can hnrdly be stated tfiAt Mahavsnism was as old as 
Hinavsnism. Some of the MahlyariA ideas were ctirrenE among 
the Hinayanists within n century after Buddha's death but for 
that reason it cannot be said that Mabavanism origin Ate J with 
Sskyarnimi This showA that the claim of the MAhiyaniita that 
MnhaySna waa anterior to or at least contempomneoua with 
Hlnayana Is not well founded. Henre also the claim ibal the 
ontological aspect of Mahlyina supposed to have been derived 
directly from Bnddhn through his teachinga is not historically 
sound. But in spite of this deficiency there is one aspect of 
Mahaysna In which Hinayina is lackmg. viz,, that it appeal* 
more to the emotions of men than Hinayana and gives more 
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latitude to its i^y-adlicrents in ditccdug their activities in tbeir 
vanoiis afiairs of life than does Hinayina which restricts those: 
activitie& in many ways. 

(Continued!) 


SADACHARA BAUDDHA KUUNCANA SOCIETY, KANDY, aYLON 

Buddhist Girls' College to cost Rs. lakhs. 

The absence of a Buddhist Girls' CoUcec in Kandy^-ihat 
great Buddhist Kingdom—was long deplored by aU Buddhists 
in Ceneiai and more paiti'cularly by those in the distnet- 
^Uiough several attempts had been made in the past to 
estahhsh stich an institution, no success had been achieved. 

However, Rev, Attadassi of OhaintnauhtiJicaramaya, 
Katukelle, who was greatly distressed at the trend of events 
regards Buddhist Girls education in the district very enthusias¬ 
tically advised the leading Buddhists of the place to form an 
Association for the purpose of founding a Buddhist Girls’ 
College. A meeting—which was nothing more than a mete dis¬ 
cussion—was accordingly held on the I6lh of March 1924, only 
live ladies and two gentlemen being present, the first to have 
come forward being Mrs. W. A, B. Soysa followed by Mrs. A. 
W. P, Jayatilaha and three others, A week after, with a better 
attendance the Society was formally inaugurated as the Kandy 
Sadachara Bauddha Kulsngana Society. Since then due to the 
interest awakened in the minds of the Buddhists of Kamfer and 
the neighbouring districts, the membership gradually increased 
and to-day it exceeds 300, one third of whom are gentlemen 
entoilea as associate members. Three months after the incep¬ 
tion, the presidency of the Society which had Ireen left vacant, 
was conferred Upon J, C. Ratwatte Kumarihaipy, and J. C. 
Ratwatte Dissawa was elected a Patron. 

The Society has progressed rapidly, and made its activities 
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Ldowi all over the UlBiid. ll has now the esteem and co¬ 
operation of all Buddhists of diveise importance, of all parts 
of the Island. Four years of strenuous Ubnur^ mamly of 
Mrs, W. A. B. Soy SB, one of the Vice Preaidents+ whose whole 
heart and soul has been enthusiastically pledged to the Society, 
has first and foremost tontrihuled to the reaching of the present 
high standard of the Society. The untiring^ zeal with which 
Rat watte Kumaiihaniy^ the President eupported Mrs. Soysa, 
and the devodou with which she executed her own duties 
deserve to be emphatically stated, as will be seen In the extracts 
of the Report appearing below. The energetic 

Secretaries Mrs. A. W, P. Jayatilake and Miss Dora C, Pciris 
deserve to be congratulated upon the excellent services they 
have always rendered the Society, and which have gone a long 
way to enable the Society to have her aspirations made 
tangible so sooHi 

The acquisition of the alte for the proposed College was 
entirely due to the efforts of |, C, Rat watte, Dissawa^i at whose 
appeal the late Mr. Stouter surrendered his lease and placed 
the land at the disposal of the Society. Funds—the Society has 
a sum of Rfl. 26,5^/o/6 depoaited in the Mercantile Sank, 
and has secured promisea of help worth nearly Rs, 70,000/-. 
The Foundation Stone of the College was laid on the 30th of 
last March by His Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, amidst 
a very large and representative gathering. It is now understood 
that the Society expects to complete the Buildings in a yeari' 
time and celebrate the great event of opening the College on 
their fifth Anniversary Day* 

This noble service of the Kulnngana Society is worthy of 
the whole-hearted support of the Buddhist public who we tju^t 
will come forward in response to the fervent appeal made in 
the conclusion of the report. The Society has worked not 
only to achieve its own ends, but has also rendered as much 
help as possible to the other Buddhist activities of the Island 
whenever appealed for. 

We are much thankful to the Hon. SecretaHes who have 
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placed before us their very interesdng report from which we 
h-fivo the pleasure to i^uote :— 

* 'The sixth meedng saw the K&tukeie ScMziety Hall anmssed 
with crowdfl when Srimnth Anagarikn DKarmapaU in the course 
of a very impievaive speech promised the ScKiety an annual 
donation of fU, 1,000/- in appreciation of the good work the 
Society has started.” 

The end of the 3rd year marked this great event. The 
tile We have acquired isiin Weliraade and is 6^ acres in extent 
and was tempie land belonging to the Nittawela Vihora. This 
land has been given in perpetual lease to Mr. C. Stouter a 
Roman Catholic gentleman who very generously surrendered 
his lease with all the improvenvetits he had made on the site for 
the sake of girls" education. Our Patroness Lewke Ratwatte 
Kumarihaznyp to extend the aitcp made a personal gift of 2J4 
acres more and to-day we arc in possession of 6 acres of Land« 
away from the din and turiUDiJ of the town, the whole site 
placed in the vicinity of the Mahaweli Ganga (river) and with 
in the Univenaty site in Omubarn Valley presents a very 
picturesque view^ Not to speak of the healthy etivitonmenta, 
the scenic beauty of the place is enchanting. The azure blue 
of the sky mingling with the calm blue waters of the Mahaweli 
Canga below, the verdure of the sunemnding hills paling in 
the green of the fields around, are very inspiring sights. With 
nature right round and in aedusiim we have fmind the most 
suitable site for our purpose^ where education may well be 
imparted to OUT girls, in its truest and subliiciest sense/^ 

The vanous blocks to be erected are the Vihara,^ the school 
roorn^ the Assembly hall, the dormitory blocks, the Infirmary—^ 
all of which are estimated to cost two and half lakhs of ciipeeB. 
Some of the promiaes of help so far secured are:^LewLe 
* Ratwatte Kumarihamy, the erection of a Vihara to coat 

Rs. 15,000/., Mr- W, A. B. Soysa Rs. 12,000. Mm. D. P, 
Wijewardane. Hon. Mr. W, A. de Silva, Dr, C A. Hewavitame. 
Mr. W. D. G. Weeraman—each Ra. S.OOO. 




NOTES AND NEWS 

Bu^dka Year 2+72. 

We are no-w at the threshhold of tke dawn of the new 
Buddha year, 2472. [t promieen to be an eventfu] year fai 
the Maha Bodhi SfH:iety in particular and the whole Buddhbt 
w'odd in general. This year will witness the departure from 
their Vibaraa of Bome Stivhaiese BhikkhuB for England to take 
up DharmApracara work under the auspices of our Soeiety^ 
It will open another chapter in the giorious hjstofy of the 
Ceylon Sangha whose members have from time to time carried 
the light of Dhamma to other land^. The Dkarmaaaia in Gaya 
Town will be ready for occupadon, and the foreign pilgrims 
of the next season will find the new Rest Honae a real bcxin. 
The construction of the new MulagaluUm Kuti Vlhara at Sar- 
nath is in progress and before the year is out Samath will see 
its great walls and Sthupa raising themselves towards the 
heavens^ This year %H1I abo see the laying of foundadon for 
the first Vlhara in London, which will he an event in (he 
history of modern Buddhist movements in the world. Within 
this same year the world will watch with interest the activities 
of Ceylon Buddhist missions to Switzerland and Malaya. 
From Hawaii in the Pacific to Ceylon in the Indian Ocean the 
prospects and posaihilities of a AK*^orld Buddhist Gongress are 
being discussed^ and we hope a tanpble programme will be 
outlmed and organizations started to bring about the Congress. 
Let us hope that the Buddhists will give their whole-hearted 
support to these activities^ May the new Buddha Year bring 
peace and happiness to all and each home. 

The Anaoarika Dharmapala. 

His many Friend* and sympathisers in particulaT and the 
Buddhist public in genera] would be sorry to hear that the 
Anagarika is still under treatment and advised complete rest 
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for about six We regret hia proposed trip to Bunria 

iherefDre been abandoned for tbe present. We fervently 
hope that the new Buddha year will find him restored to health 
so that he may continue his good work. 

Mary Foster Fund. 

We are glad to announce that we have created a Dhamma 
propaganda Fund for India to be called the Maiy Foster Fund, 
I pOSfOOO for the samen The wodt of the 
M. B. Society in India will be carried on from the interest of 
this Fund. The gracious lady Mrs. Foster had been one of 
the principal supporters of the [ndiau work of the Maha Bodhi 
Society dnce 1908. We invite devout Buddhists throughout 
the world who love India to contribute each his share to this 
Fund. The smallest contribution will help to increase ^e 
usefulness of the Maiy Foster Fund, 

A NEW Feature. 

It is OUT mtenbon to set apart* from the neit issue ^ a few 
pages oiclusively for news from the Buddhist world. News 
should have a bearuig on propaganda, discoveries of Buddhist 
remains, new movements and activitieB etc. The accounts 
should also be briefs We ihal] be thankful to any body willing 
to fbmish us with such oews—and if possible with photo 
prints depicting Buddhist events. We think iKat by bringing 
before the Buddhist public the various activities of our to* 
retigionists all over the world, it ia possible to create common 
feeling ond sympathy. We believe our good readers would 
not fail to comply with our kind request. 

CXfR Thanks. 

Our sincere thanks are due to all learned contributors 
who have made our task easier by sending articles in time 
and at very i;horL notice. We hope our friends will always 
extend the sattie sympathy and help enabling us to keep up 
the reputation and maintain the usefulness of our journal as 
**the oldest Buddhist English monthly” and as an orgap through 
the medium of which reliable translations of the Pali texts 
could be obtained. We take this opportunity to invite the 
learned Bhikkhu Narada to bring out a popular edition of the 
lives of Great Disciples of Lord Buddha. The life story of 
^Kassapa the Great* ^ which is now being written for this Journal 
bv Miss L* Jayasundara would be a valuable addition to the 
"Lives of Great Disciples.” Kographical sketches of Maha 
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Tli«rajtt dnged with doctrkial will undoubted^ be more 

appreciated by the general public and meie conduove to thebr 
cbaracter building than mere ttiorid pieoepU found in books. 


BOOK REVIEW 

"'Baupdha RaJICLIMAH*"—a hiatoncol Draina in Bengali prose 
by Principal Khirode Chandra Chatterjee (publiBhed by 
the author himself at No. 5, Wood Street, Calcutta, 
Price Re, 1/- only). 

The learned author had been for many years the 
Principal of Lahore Law College and now in his retirement 
he is devoting himself to Buddhistic studies and literary 
pursuits with reference to which we beg to offer him our best 
congratulation- Nothing can be more worthy of admiration 
than the heart's desire in an educated Bengali gentleman of 
eniiching his own mother tongue by producing good readable 
books. 

The Orama under review is something more than being 
merely readable. It is arresting and thought inspidzig, the 
scenes being bid at Magadha, Koaambi atid Kosala, of a 
decadUmt post Buddhistic period but before the advent of the 
Muaalmans—of a period of India's Hislofy when there used 
to be strong livalHes between the small Buddhistic and Hindu 
kingdoms still free from the yoke and thraldom of the foreigner. 
This is from the historical stand point. From the stand point 
of the drama it is full of those thrining incidents atid events 
in human life and society—based on loves and hates and 
batdefi and stratagems and Court intrigues and hair-headth 
escapes and blood curdling ndventureg-^t once gripping and 
fascinating to the reader and the spectatorp 

More than this we shall not reveal the plot of the story 
which the learned author has unfolded before us with great 
skill and judgirient in the short space of 123 well printed 
pages in and hold type and in 5 Acts. He is not a 

ncFvice but a thorough master of hh art and croft, there being 
to hifl credit fifteen other books in Bengali In the shape of 
novels and dramas which are selling in the market. 

In otir opinion it is no excellent book chaste and pure 
in ekylc and conception fit to have a place in every Bengalee 
home. Wc believe the story in the book b quite worthy of 
being Ahtied as a paramount picture^ 


a C. M. 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded bv the Anacarka H. Dharmafala 

'TOf Tf«)rq«Tq ^im9 

Itbr fw ftwwt 1WI' 'Ttft vfiT'i WT^ 

iriwraiR TOrt €PBB qft^i I 

"Go ye, O orii^ voopJes /orl/i /or fho yoih o/ Ute 

many, for the Welfare of the many, in eompaesion for ihe WoAdt 
/or ihe gpod, hr the gain, for the welfare of godt orid men. 
Proclaim, O Shii^^hcie, the Doctrine ylorioiie, preach ye a life 
of hoIrnoH, perfect and pure."—M ahavaqga. VtUYA ^4JU. 

ViJ-mVI] JBLT, [H..T 

THE CORAL 

Bv Shinkaku. 

Beneath the ocean's recess tide 
Deep hidden out of si^t^ 

TTie wondiou^ coral gardens lie 
All glowing pink and white. 

And day by day the reef is buLlt^ 

Uadi at last is seen 
An island merging from the sea 
With palms of stately green. 

The mighty moimtaitis towering high 
Were hidden once From view. 

And aU the wondrous things around 
From small he^nidngs grew. 

So deep within the human soul 
Is built tha vision dear 
Till after days of patient toil 
It doth in form appear. 
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And in the world* invisible 

Oui dear Lord Buddha taught. 
That everything was first conceived 
’Within the womb of thought* 


WAISAKHA CELEBRATIONS AT SRI DHARMAR/UIKA CHAJTTA 
VIHARA. CAICUTTA. 

Life and Teachings oF Lord Buddha were recalled at the 
MaKabodhi Society Hail on Friday^ May 4^ when the Society 
invited the citizens of Calcutta to celebrate the anniversary 
of Lord Buddha. ~ There was a large and distinguished 
gathering which included the following:—Bhikkhus 
Dhammaratana, and U. K. Saranankara, Swami Sachchida^ 
nanda Saraswati, Hon. Mr^ Juatico Mukherji, Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari. Messrs. S, C. Mukherju Sachindra Nath Mukherji, 
CounciHoT, Dth. D. R. Bhandarkar and B. M. BatUa* Messrs. 
Priya Nath Mukherjec* Krishna Kumar Mitter* Kriihtia Kumar, 
Drs. B. R. Qiatterji, P, Bhagchi, Prof- N* N. Chandra* 
Mang Yin Maung, U Lu Pe ’Win and Mr* Anu Ghosh. 

Hon. Mr. justice Manamatha Nath Mukherji presided on 
the occasion. The meetJng lasted for two hours when various 
speakers dwelt upon the lessons of Buddhism and its 
applicability at the present moment. The president remarked 
that “if salvation was to come to this country, it must come 
at a time when people would be able to say that they practised 
in their daily life the tenets and preachings of Lord Buddha/' 

After Panca seeU was administered Mr. S- C. Mukherji 
the Vice President in welcoming the guests said— 

The old year dies to give birth to the New. We have 
done with the Buddhistic year of 2471 and are on the threshold 
of the New year 2472, Once more at the call of the FuU 
Moon celebrations in this month of Waisakha we have fore- 
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gather^ here at tkis Sri Dharma Rajika Chaitya Vihara Hall 
in adoration of tlie sacred mcjnoiry of the Blessed One. 

On thi* auspicious occasion the Maha Bodhi Society 
through its General Secretary^ our leader and brother, the 
Ven*ble Anagarika Dharmapala now in sich bed in Ceylon 
and through all its other office bearers offers its heartiest 
welcome and fratertial greetings to all of you In the utmost 
confidence that you will try to maJte it a sticcesa^ The fact 
that immediately above us lies the enshrined relic of Lord 
Buddha cannot but be a source of inspiration to all of us. 
It is only a Nation that can honour its Heroes, That Lord 
Buddha was a Heroe of Heroes in India none can deny* In 
his name all China, Japan^ Korea^ Siam, Cambodia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Tibet* Siberia and last but not the least hw ovra 
mother-land India are one. 

Let us then take some pride in the fact that we are knit 
together with the citizens of those countries of Asia by that 
spiritual cord which twines round the sacred personality of 
Lord Buddha. It is our national asset of great value which 
we cannot afford to ignore- In His far flung spiritual ILmpire 
in Asia India cannot be denied an honourable status- You 
cannot but be aware that we Indians are passing through a 
grave national crisis. On the one hand the cultural conqueffl 
by the We«t of us in the Middle Elaat La proceeding at an 
alarming extent. We may describe ourselves as standing on 
a shelterless deck of a helmless bark enduring the boisteroiis 
winds of the strong greedy meaty nunmy and beery culture 
which emanates from the materialisdc civilisation of the West. 
This we cannot aesimitate without the risk of being engulfed^ 
denationalised and reduced to nothingness. And on the 
other we arc being maliciously maligned insulted and tarnished 
as degenerates by our detractors and calumlnators for the 
wicked purpose of denying our birth right in the governance 
of our country. We are being undone iu the grip of thia 
vicious circle. At such a crisis it is only fitting that we should 
look to Him "'The Light of Asia/* my beloved countrymen^ 
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ficit cdc^sge and guidance in tlie narrow und thomy 

pathway wiiich lies ahead lii as a Natiori. Only to the 
atFcmg of wtH is victory vouchsafed. For Lord Buddha h*th 
said :~ 

"'A* a mother, even at the risk of her own life protects 
hex dniy child so let the disciple cultivate towards 
the whole wodd, above below aroimd a heart of 
love iHistinked, nmnodified by any sense of differ¬ 
ing or ^opposing iKlerests/" 

Afiom we find hini saying :— 

*1date can never be quenched by Hate but by Love, 
Let aH the sins that have been committed in this 
World fall on me that the world may be delivered. 
Never will I seek nor receive salvation for myself 
alonCp never wiU 1 enter into final peace alone but 
ever and every where wfl] 1 live and strive for the 
imiversal redemption of every creature throughoift 
the world until all art ddivered, never will 1 leave 
die world of sin^ snrrow and atmgEle/^ 

What is c^fisentially needed today for bdiaa uplift ia the 
spread of rational, ethical and ait the same time scientifitally 
and phUosophically Bound education (and not any faith ridden 
ccflt Or ieligidn) amon^ our teeming masses irrespecb've of 
caste or creed dn the basis of our Hindu National spirituality 
and culture to coimteract the evib of ignorance and superali- 
tion as weB as the Overttirei of Chtiatian misaionarrea and 
Islainic inroads. 

Where can you have al] those benefidaj ingredietits 
be^u6fally combined escepit in the teachings of the Great 
Master to propagate which an army of Bmhmachari Bhiktus 
cOlild be tramed to take the field at k minimum of costa in 
she mdridu tfme^ 

To rileet the ezegendes of the situation and in antiexpa- 
tifen df rhe time which h coming for our Religio^gocial 
Renaissance and advance the Maha Bodhi Society is pre¬ 
paring the tmining ground for such Brahmachari-BhSkkus by 
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oiaitgtiratin^ B University at SarnsTh, Benarea which 

1 no dcnbt w3J be ader^ately backed by the gencrmis 

Hindu public. 

Brethren, Lnrd Buddha liveth for ever. He k oiir refuge, 
in our upward Tnarch vre caimct have a rrroiire pruated general 
a truer friend or a nobler ideal to lead ns out of the quagmire 
into which we fredians are daily sinking not reahatng which 
way the path li« to the firmer aoiL 

In the circmnetances the Maha Bodhi Society appeak to 
your ratronalrty and augge^ for your mature considerntion 
that at the present juncture Indians path of salvadon lies 
through the portals of Lord Buddha^s Teachings alone on the 
one hand in the closer communion and co-opemtion with ^ur 
neighbours the citbeng of Buddhistic countries and on the 
other in om own domestic work of bridging the gulf between 
the educated aristocracy and the submerged illiterate masses 
as above mentioned, hoiation and ifitemal wrangle cannot 
but lead to out disruption specially at a time when India has 
no spiritual leader of any outsianchng emineoce. Without 
educiitional and spiritual cementing of our National future any 
Political advancemeiy; by way of gift caimot but end in failure. 

Both in our work abroad and in our domestic work we 
have to mm to Lord Suddha^s teachings for Light and 
gurdance^-for in these high and deep things touchiiig oor 
existeru:e as a Nation we have no teacher odier than Lord 
Buddha for teaching ua to be tolerant, to be ^Ibreliant and 
to be Just. 

Let us therefore on this occasion bond our knees and our 
hearts in adoration of the Greatest, Loftie^^ the most spiri¬ 
tually minded Being that kumaiiity has ever produced and 
pray that Ught may come from Hti compassionate hosom for 
otir National uplift- We Indians stgpire to be a solid strong 
tolerant and just Nation bearing ill wiii and tnalice towards 
none. 

In conclusion I beg to mention that by your kind Bympathy 
and co-operation with us tn our works every thing is progress- 
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ing reasonatly and smootlily m our aociety. It eBsta to 
render service to that larger Indian humanity without ^stinc' 
lion of coate or creed so that the real "Maha Bharat** tnay 
come to life. In the name o# our noble friend Anagaiiha 
Dharmapala without whose life long and devoted aetvicea 
there would have been no revival of Buddhiam in India nor 
ihia beautiful Hall erected here and who in sick bed is so 
much deaerving of our love and sympathy, let me offer you 
his thatikg and blesfiinss for the great trouble you have taken 
to help us in making this national occasion a success. 

Mr, Krishna Kumar Milter in course of a feeling speech 
in Bengali said that half a century ago, the name of Lord 
Buddha was not widely known in Bengal, but since theo a 
strong desire had beeo roused in them to know the life history 
of the Great Man, The presence of the president to-night 
indicated that not only India but other parts of the world were 
being actuated by the spirit of sacrifice and love that animated 
the life of Lord Buddha, The outstanding lesson that they 
should derive from his life was that greed for money deprived 
a man of his manhood. His love was universal: He lovelh 
not only matt and animals but aU beings. Let them to-day 
be actuated by the same spirit and declare that they knew no 
enemies. His teaching was that it would not do simply to 
love others and be kind to others, but others must he made 
his own. identify youiaelvcs with the 5oys and sorrows of 
others and share with them their joys and sorrows. That was 
the great lesson which Urd Buddha had taught. 

Lord Buddha had also taught them that they must rise 
above all joys and sorrows. Let not the passions conquer a 
roan but that he must control them in a way so as to me them 
for the furtherance of the interest of mankind. 'Turn the 
searchlight inward and realise the inner man.” And to-day 
the call had come upon them to reahse themselves and the 
inner man and let them always remember the truth that without 
religion no nation could thrive. 

They all knew the hard devotion with which Lord Buddha 
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began Km task in eameslnew. Bom with a sil’^er spoon in his 
mouth, he left the world, keen to realise how man qould get 
rid of this earthly passions. The task was a great one s He 
spent day* and nights without Food and water for the search 
of Troth* With enaatiated body he continued unheeded- 
At last the Truth dawned upon Hiin and He attained Nirvana, 

This day, the ar^niversary of Hia Ufe was a red-letter day 
in the history of India. His life stood as a warning lesson 
to all seekeirs after Truth that it would not do simply to gel 
salvation for one's ownaelf but that he must preach his message 
and relieve Humanity of its sufferingrt. ft was L^rd Buddha 
alone who was capable of performing the wonderful perform¬ 
ance of converting of King Aaoka into his views and they all 
knew what Asoka had done for Bitddhtsm in particular and 
for Humanity at large^ 

The present time was an opportune moment. Hts message 
of Love I UniveTsal Brotherhood , his spirit of saciifice and. 
toleration need cultivation and they would only be doing their 
own good if they succeeded in following in die footsteps of 
Lotd Buddha. 

Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar in the comse of an illuminating 
* speech said that Lord Buddha was not a mere personality, not 
merely an all-India personality but he was n wodd figure. But 
what was it in the life und doing* of Buddha that had given 
him his catholicity of character and made hsnri a universal man^ 
admired by all the human race > He said that they had got a 
vast literature eontiected with, the life of Buddha, and that 
was a most unique thing. Many religions had flourished in 
India, but it was the Utemture of Buddhism that conarituted 
the chief feature. "'If you were a social reformer, you will 
find many things which will help you to solve the problems in 
a most radical manner. You have only to read hla books and 
you will find how it 19 full of tenets. If you are a religious 
reformer, you will find various sutras which will give you many 
exemplary virtue*. If you are a philosopher, you will find nviriy 
philosophical discourBes in Buddha's sayings. TF are a 
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poet, you will fitwi Tnany things which will gratify your poetical 
propensity/*^ 

Lorrl Buddha is a wondeifut personality* His Kfe 
provides ample materwl for each one of tjs. It Is very difiieult 
to make an invidious distinction but he thought if some of 
the modem preachers were all relegated to one* that will make 
the Lord Buddha. He was uot eitaggerating anything. 
Buddhism was not confined to India but it has spread far 
beyond. He was what may be called a Danga Bargi and he 
was there because he had reverence for Lord Buddha. Lastly 
he said '^you will also find a number of people from Ceylon. 
There are also Nepali gentlemen. 1 must not omit to mention 
the names of two or three Burmese gentlemen. If you search^ 
you will find a Tibetan, and these all are here^ due to the 
personality of Lord Buddha ^ If you think over hU these, you 
feel exceedingly glad. Lord Buddha was after all an Indian 
and you cannot help feeling proud^ If you are a tme tndiaiiH 
) feel, you must Aow your reverence for the worthiest man 
by celebrating |he anniversary wkh due honour/^ 

Dr* B. M- Banla said : We have eomc to admire two-fold 
Buddha ; 1 mean the historical personality and the great ideal 
of mankind. Buddha as a man was just like ourselves. He * 
was bom like us and died like all of tls. But it encourages ub 
to feel that if we try, we can by consistent and systematic 
efforts reach that final goal of humanity. What h. the ideal 
of Buddhism? Buddhism stands for that ideal of life which 
will enable mao of all caatea and creeds to come together, to 
co-opierate together for the common good of humanity/” 

Speaking of the ideal before humanity^ he reminded the 
audience of the micriptiorLe of Asoka which asked all to 
respond to moral sense and to make effective conquest of 
others by dint of Bpirituality and by exchanging the best of 
what a man could offer. If a doctrine was offered which did 
not appeal to others, lUr-ely there was something wrong in it. 
But Buddhism stood for that intellectual ideal. By means of 
self-e^amixiatfon thf^r would find who were die real culprits.”" 
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Let tta all mute for ■working out the common goal of 
humanity which is Truth as distinguished from falsehood, which 
13 Love Bi opposed to Hatred, which, w Spirituality as opposed 
to Materialiom. Let os practise these thmga tn life so that we 
may proceed like a regitncnt trampling under fool all that 
tends to lower humanity. We can really and effectively 
worship the memory of Lord Buddha in India if we are guided 
by his doings to a higher action and to resist oil forces that 
break ns down and to march onward with the progresains 
spirit of humanity. At the present moment we find we are 
nobody if we do not belong bo any party. That was eaactly 
what happened before the advent of Buddbisni* Let us there¬ 
fore at this critical period live the life of a true Buddhist, leant 
the lessons, so that we may reaUae the higher and the nobler. 

Mr. P. N. Mukherjee said that Buddhism had done more 
for the spread of the doctrine of Kartna in the Wes* than any- 
other religion. In his early life he read the Light of Asia and 
the impression left in his mind then had not been effaced 
although it was past 40 years. In his opinion there was no 
real difference between Buddhism and Hinduism, but Buddhism 
flourished as an independent religion and that showed that the 
religion was living. Buddhism -was not anything if not practical. 
There are the Ten Commandments hut the Five Command¬ 
ments of Buddhism comprised all the morality of the world. 

Mr, Sachindrannth Mnkheriee speaking in Bengali said that 
if India were to rise, it must do so throng leliffon and he 
challenged the statement often made that Buddhism had no 
place in Bengal. 

U. Lu Pe Win of Rangoon in the courae of his ape«^ 
dwelt at length how the life of Burtnese people is united with 
Buddhist teachings. He asserted that all that was beautiful in 
his country—hospitality of his people, the social standard of 
women were due to the influence of Buddhism. 

Hon Mr. Justice Manmatha Nath Mukherji the President 
said t LadiM and gendeman t With the night f« 
and the elements against us and the prospect of some liglit 
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rcfr^^hmciits in front* to wjinch 1 shall ptesently have the 
pleasttre of inviting all of you, 1 do not proptMo to make a long 
prestdentia] speech. 

1 fiirntly helieve that a man,'—no matter to whichever 
religion he belottgB, whatever may he hia nationality, caste, 
colour or creed,— in order to be able to tell the world that 
he ia a man, he must be in a position to say that he does 
practise in his life the tenets and principles of Buddhism. 

Buddhism is a univeisal religion, ’When 1 tret jo'lned the 
Maha Bodhi Society, 1 was t&zed by my Friends, who said ; 
“Yob are a Hindu, how is it that you have become the 
president?” At the time 1 could not give an answer but in 
order to be able to answer my friends. 1 have taken the 
trouble at spare momenta to gather the books which will 
enable me to have an idea of the real truth connected with 
Buddhism. And though I am not confident enough to stand 
before you tO'day as a student or one who has learnt all 
with regard to that faith, I have this much confidence in me 
that my study for the last two years has disclosed to me one 
sin^e thing upon which it may be said thnt Hinduism has no 
teal diBagreement with Buddhism. 

Lord Buddha has done more reel good to the world than 
any twelve social preachers pul together. If there is one religion 
in which you will find things which wiQ not clash with any¬ 
thing. that is Buddhism. History tells us that the best days 
of this unforhinate counuy of ouia were those when Buddhism 
was predominant in this country. That is history. And I 
may tell you. mark by words, if salvation » m store for this 
country, that will come at n time when the peojje in this 
country individually will be able to tell the world that they 
practise in their life the teneta and doctrines of Buddhtsirx 

Ladies and gendemen. 1 do not wish to detain you any 
longer, but I can tell you with all the emphasis I Can command 
that the study of Buddhism will amply repay all the troubles 
you take for its perusal and if you can asElmilsie these 
doclftnes. be you a Hindu or a Vaishnav oc a Shakta or a 
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BrahinQ Dt a Ghnstian, W :yoQ -votary of any other form of 
loligion^ if you can assimilate these doctriTios oot foidi m the 
life of Lord Budflha for practical purpoaefl of^onr life, you 
’wall fiaid tltat you will aHaiu the goal that will enable you to 
feel happy H Tlseii only ’will ytsu be able to say that you have 
been Irving the life of a just man. 

1 thank you all foi cooimg here to-nighand i hope that 
the foeliugs that must have been created m youi mind by 
the speeches you have heard are the feelings of aelf^re&pect 
for each others and regaiid for truth. I pray that these impreP- 
sions may last long in your mind and you may be able to 
show to eaeA other that ipiril of toleration and faith* that 
sympathy winch Buddhism teaches u*. Atid then and then 
only, ou will be in a poBirion to say shal you have really 
become men, worthy of the natiw- (Pr^onged Applause). 

Mr. Sachindrauath Mukhetjee pjoposed a vole of thanks 
to the chair. 

The guests ’were treated to light refrNhments arul the 
ftiuedon -tetminated late at tiijght- 


THE GLORIOUS DOCTRINE 

By Dr. C A. HEWAvmRW.p Colomho, 

hn His exhortation to the flrat band of missionanes that the 
Lord Buddha sent out to preach the glorious doctrine it was 
described as beautiful in the beginning, beautiful in the middle 
and beautiful in the end. Many a beginner who has read this 
highly striking passage has looked upon it as a daring, poedcal 
imagery bot not os deep philosophic statement of the Baddha*s 
doctrine. The religion of the Buddha ia a sublime analysis 
of fife as it is and the hifhu to which it can attain. The well 
known Buddhist stanza 

Avoid all evil 
Do all good 
Purify the mind 

This is the religion of the Buddhas 
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epitomises the three fold aspect ahoife neferfed to. 
The beautifulness in the beginiiiiig b eipreased in the 
phrase "avoi^ dl evil/ the beaudFvilness in the r[tidii:Ue 
IB expressed Lfl Do all good and the beautifulness 
in the end is expressed in ^^Purify the tnind- The 
religion of the Buddha is compared to the sea where near the 
share even a child might play about but it takc4 the strongest 
swimmer to sound its depth. The beginning is beautiful 
because it rests on morali^ or sUa, the middle because it rests 
on concentration on samadhi and the end because it rests on 
wisdom or pafina. 

The religion of the Buddha is called ‘"VibhaiJavlda*" 
because it investigates and critjcally analyses all the details and 
the method of this critical attention is known as "Yoniso 
manaBikaio/' In fact sammaditthi or right seeing is the 
investigation Imanaaitaro) through wisdom (Yoniaoh Hence 
it is that the Buddha discarded Hedouism (Kamasukhallikanu' 
yogo) and extreme ascericism (Attahilamatanuyogo) as leading 
to no profit and preached the doctrine of the Middle Path 
which lies tnidway between externaHsm and nihilism. All 
externalist theories take for granted and are founded on b 
permanent entity while philoBophic nihilism does not look 
beyond this present life. Buddha not finding satisfaction in 
either of these theories built His system on anicca or immutable 
change^ a principle which could he understood by even a 
child, which however requirea the profoundest knowledge to 
realise. Buddha's religion therefore is also known as Middle 

Path. ^lii® 

Founded on the Four Noble Truths of aoiroWp its cause, its 
cessadon and the Way the religion of the Buddhas points out 
the methods of self-development and the infinite bliss of 
Emancipation. In common with many Eastern religions 
Buddhism teaches Rebirth, a rebirth which is not a tmnsmigra- 
tion of B soul or an undefined essence but a le-becocning or 
regrouping owing to thought activities at the moment of dealb. 
Death is merely a break in the ever chanipng contmuity of 
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thought energy ; life itself being the reaction to the forces 
created by the thought forms of a previous life, ConscioiiBnesa 
which is associated with life has inherent in it tanha or craving 
for life and its gratifications and so long as it does not realise 
the bliss of Nibbana, it is the result of Avidya which though 
translated into English as nescience or ignorance is really the 
norv-realising of Nibbana. In the wheel ol causation called in 
Pali Paticcasamuppada the first Step is Avijja paccaya 
santhira* which (aodemtsed means that so long as we do not 
realise what Nibbana signifies we ate liable to be reborn. 

A Buddbist cannot conceive that the life is created by a 
god : to him it is self-created, the creative forces being ignor¬ 
ance and craving. Just as he carmot conceive a beginniug to the 
physical universe so he cannot think of a beginning to life or 
the mental uni verse. Modem science confining itself to this 
earth of ours is sadsfied that man evolved from the protezom, 
but to the Buddhist this evolution goes much further than the 
life in this world, to him it is not one evolution but only one 
out of an infinite number—merely a repitidon of the life process 
taking place in the infinite universe, merely a repitidon of 
‘aviija paccaya sankhaia. 

To the mind however that cannot grasp the totality of the 
Buddhist conception the Buddha has laid down a few simple 
rules of development to reach Nirvanit bliss. The culdvation 
of the first brings about the attainment of the second, 
and the practise of the second bring about the attain¬ 
ment and the realisation of third — these three are t sUa, 
samadhi and pafifta—these are translated as Morality, Concep- 
# don and Knowledge though the original Pali words mean a 
great deal more than the Enrfish words imply. 

Morality or virtue is the resulting state of mind of a person 
who abstains from evil deeds such as taking of life, theft etc. 
These evil deeds are ten in number three resuldng from bodily 
action, four from vocal action and three from mental states 
such as hatred, covetousness and wrong views. Virtue is not 
only abstendon from what is evil, but the performance of what 
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ia good. Vktuo iudi w three grades which may be enllcd 
infciior oiiddling and aupciior depending on the evolucicmiity 
attamme^t (opaiaisdaya) of tha indi^iduEii. There ^re iotoe 
pflisoTLt who from their very infancy -show certain superior 
morai qualities Such as kindhearrednes^, generosity etc., it ohm 
happexiB that these qualities were rvot leaint but seem to be 
inhefcnt- According to the fiuddhbt teaching »och indrfiduals 
have been pracdsing these virtues in thrar past lives so that in 
every subsequent birth there is increasiiig development in their 
virtue; This development is said to be due, in ordinary 
pftrlanse< to kamma. But kamma ia not rigid fate but can be 
modified or indueoced by one's actions and state of mind- 
That is why Buddiuim b called Vibhaijavid&H 

The modve for morality or virtue is two fold depending 
on the state of evolution. Iti the tew deifielop&d It b the fear 
of retribution or puobkment or the hope of better itaie oE 
existence 4 in the highest developed individuals the reward is 
the resulting Purity oF ones own nund (citta viBuddhi). The 
effect cd virtue is the bringing about of a cahn, progresaive slate 
of mind and the absence of regret and reniorse. Virtue b not 
a negative state but carries whh it an idea of effect both for 
the betterment of ones seif and his neighbours. The vfittlous 
man, says the Visuddhimagga. through hb effort (appamado) 
Bcquirea wealth, and is nobod abroad as an honourable man, 
and because of hb virtuous mind b welcomed at all public 
assemblies. At his death hb mind b unclouded imd after his 
death he is bom itr a state of hllsa. These ure the effects of 
virtue Of that cfen be engaged by any oidinary individiui]^ 

In ordinary life the guiding principie of sdla is the Restraint % 
controUiug of the moral faculties. In the higher tnoralily (odi 
aibf) there ore several of these restminta such os knowledge, 
kuindfulneBs ener^ and patience. But in ordbiary lift the fear 
of ffxna^fessioti end the sbnme and blame iHtti ottappam) nte 
sufficient incentive^ in the path morally. 

In die Devadhamma Jataka when the orgre asks the 
Bodhbat ““WFiat b Devatffiatnma or tht godlike doctrine"* He 
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saira thcssc only are godlike who have realiaed 'Tear and 
Shame.To thc^e who have realised the DeVfldhamn^a there 
is no smiling in secret. 

Therefore the Buddha has described his doctrine of self 
culttire as glorious in the heginningt because sila is the first 
step in the path of emancipation. 

In the doctrine which ia founded on anicca or transience 
no individual is actually the same in two consecutive instants, 
the child that h hom and the old man who dies are not the 
&ame. Therefore when the Buddha was asked who suffers 
after death he said '^naca so naca anno. h is not the same^ 
its is not another. Till this great saying can be realised no one 
can tcally understand Buddha s doctrine. To the Buddha life 
is an ever changing continuity, which only changes at death. 
There IS not a soul or an essence that CArries on ones good or 
bad deeds. Good or bad deeds are done, good or bad words 
are spoken, good or bad thoughts are thoughtt their results 
follow and no one god or mara can stop their effect and the 
one who suffers is naca so naca aufio. With thjfl idea of naca 
so naca anno is associated the great fundamental of Love, 
(Metta] unsveraal compassion destroys at once the love of self 
and the realising of Metta at once removes the idea of retribu-i 
tion either lo one self or another- The resulting idea of 
rebirth whether of oneself or of another is completely over^ 
ijhadowed by the idea of Metta, 

Hence Buddhism is the only religion which teaches that 
conduct should be inspired Ly love aad guided by knowledge. 


"'Buddhism is the teaching of actuality, and its language 
also—the PflU— at regards content of actuality,, takes a leading 
pkcc among languages." Dr. Paul Dahlke in ^^Buddblmm and 
Science,'" 




BUDDHIST MISSION TO CNaAND 


The Melbourne Jetty presented a ficene oI rare beauty 
yesterday evening (5th June) when hijnd4fedB of yellow robed 
monks and a large concOiiTBe of laymen in white attire bade 
farewell to the three yoimg Bhikkua who sailed for London 
liist night, aa the first Buddhist missionanes to England. The 
delayed arrival of the steamer and the consequent alterations 
in the program did not in the least dimmiflb the ardour of the 
huge gathering who had to stand for hours in the Jetty* tiU 
the time for the departure of the monks came* The spacious 
Jetty was insufficient to accommodate the throng and monks 
and laymen even boarded the barges and the joHy boats drawn 
alongside the Jetty* thus enhancing the beauty of an already 
picturesc|ue scene. 

Jt was rather late in the day for any information to be 
given to the public that the news reached that the 
*'Athoa ir* by wbicb the monks were to sail, would not arrive 
in Colombo till 6 P.M* Monks and taymen from all parts of 
the city and from some of the outstations streamed into the 
Jetty from 4 P-M. and would not leave their posltlDns even 
on hearing that the aleamor was delayed. 

Df-paature of the Three Bhikkus, 

In the meanwhfle a fairly large gathering had assembled 
at 4 P.M. the appointed bour^ at Maligakandn Temple. A 
group photograph with the three Bhikkhus as central figures 
was taken. The leader of the Mission is the Rev, Vaiirafnana 
and the others are the Rev Nandasara and the Rev, PaBnasatn. 
Btahmachariya Devapriya Walisinha ts accompanying the 
three monks, A slight alteration in the program was made 
owing to delay to the steamer and it waa at 5-30 P.M. that 
the three Bhikkus left the temple accompanied by n procea- 
sion of motor car* of yellow-robed monka and laymen. 
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Cro^vda of people Lineal the road as the pit>ce«9ion pssied and 
iduted k with cifSeg of "Sadhu"* *'Sadhu./" The a welling 
crowd at the Jetty aigtlalled the amval of the procc^ion with 
a resounding salutation ol "*Sadhu*" and conducted th* three 
Bblkklius to a specially pTepated spot where *"pirith^' or the 
invoking of blessings was to be chanted. The steamer, how¬ 
ever^ had not yet arrived, and monks and laymen wailed 
patiently dll 7 P-M, when the M, M. "Athoa H*' put into port, 

A Novo. Ceremony, 

A novel ceremony then took place in the landing Jetty, 
The Ven. Jinaretana adminiBtered “pansir^ or the observing 
of the five precepts after which he and the hundreds of other 
monies present chanted ''pirith,'* invoking ble-ssings on ihe 
three departing Bhikkus and their Mission, while the laymen 
joined in the recitation with bare heads and clasped hands. 
This ceremony lasted one hour and was witnessed by a large 
ntunber of enthusiastic passengers with much interest. 

A Gift from the Ea5T- 

The ceremony over* the Ven. Jinaratanai speaking on 
behalf of the Ven, Kahawe Ratanaiam, Principal of VidyodflY* 
College, said that three Bhikkus were taking from the Bast its 
most priceless treasure of the purest Buddhism to the West. 
A great reli^on and a great nation always went together. The 
Sinhalese at one time had been a great nation with a great 
religion and now that the three Bhikkiia were going to a 
foreign land, it was their bminden duty as representatives of 
what is best in this Island to safeguard the Buddha “Sisana^" 
the *'Sangha“ and the nation ^ TTiat they would do it he had 
not the slightest douht because he knew them well. They 
carried with them the best wishes of all Buddhists and they 
invoked blessings on the success of their Miss i on ^ He would 
ask oil to recognise the Rev, Vajiranans as the leader of the 
Mission and would also ask the two other Bhikkus who were 
going to obey nnd protect their leader. If they did so, he 
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was sure that their efforts would be crowned with succcbs and 
that when they returned to Ceylon there would be a bi^er 
gntheritis to receive them. 

The Rev, Piya^ratana next «polcc Wishing the Mi^bn all 
success. 

The Life of a BuioHiST Monk, 

The Rev. Vijtra^ana said that they were leaving for 
Ln gland not for personal glory but to offer to the Bridahets 
the greatest gift that was in their power to give. As they 
tnew they would not be able to preach ift Eogland irmne^ 
diately they landed and if they failed in theJr Mission they 
could be sure of ohe thing and that was they would teach the 
English people what a life of sacriiice and spirituality a 
Bhikku lived. He and his two hrother Bhikkns were thankful 
to that large gathering for their blessings and their good wishes. 
They were also thankful to Mr. Devapriya Walbinha for 
accompanying them to attend to their perBorml needs, They 
also realised that in England they would represent not only 
the whole *'Sangha" but also the Sinhalese and they would 
cKert themselves to the utmost to live up to didr beat 
expectations. 

The Rev. H, Natidasara endorsed what the Rev. 
Parawahera Vajiragnana had said and promised lo aclcnowtedge 
him as his leader. 

The Rev. Paiinatera also promised to acknowledge the 
leadeiship ol the Rev. Vijiraeiiatm and said that he had no 
doubt as to the success of theif MiteioTi because the Buddha 
had said that there was no difficulty that cDuld not be over- 
come With endeavour. 

The Fruitful Seed. 

Dr. C. A. HewavitAfne said that the seed of the Dhamma 
that they were planting that day would grow iflilo a great tree 
whose fruits would Wing peace ^d hlcsaintr to all mankind. 
The lives and the actions of thoae three Bhikkus would be 
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moat carefully watched by not only EngUsKmcn but also by 
many young Ceylonese, who were temporarily resident in 
England and as such it could be an inspiration to all of them. 
The success of the mission would mean the spreading of 
Buddhist teaching not only in England but alto in many other 
parts of the world and even in Ceylon. 

When the farewell proceedings were over it was about 
9 p,M. and the three hhilclcus with Mr, Devapriya Wab'sinha 
left the jetty to the launch. Several monks and laymen 
accompanied them to the steamer and among them were the 
Ven. K. Ratanasara. the Vcn. K, Jinaratatia, the Revs. B. 
Piyaraiana. K. Devarahhita and T. Sorata and Dr. C, A. 
Hewavitarne. Messrs. R, HewaviUrne, J. Muhasinha, Eh D 
B Perera. Mr. W. E. Bastian. Mr. E. 5. Jayasinghe and Mr. 
H. W* Perer?!. Cegtan Dimity 


THE ORIENT AND WORLD PEACE DISCUSSED ON BUDDHA’S 

BIRTHDAY 

Maha-fiodhi Society of America, with headquarters at 
Weal 49th Street, New York City, celebrated the 2472nd 
Birtlniay Armiversaiy oF Cautama Buddha with m Peac* 
Dinner at the Aldine Qub on Friday evening. May 4, 1928. 
The East and the West met in harmony on this, the one of 
the happiest days in human history. The guests of honor 
were Hon. F, W. Lee, Representative of the Nanking 
Narionalist Government of China, and Mme. Lee : Hon. S. R. 
Bomanji of India, lately Vice-President. Indian Chamber of 
Commerce of Bombay- Hon. Kiyoshi Uchiyama. Consul 
General of Japan, and Mme. Ltchiyama ; Hon. Ali Akhar 
Kiachif, Commercial Attache to the Persian Legation at 
Washington ; Hon. Charles W. Atwater, Consul General of 
Siam : and Hon. A. Munir Sureya Bey. Consul General of 
Turkey. Dr. Charles Fleischer, the celebrated publicist, acted 
as the toastmaster. The topic of the evening was ”The Orient 
and World Peace." The guests oF honour spoke. Other 
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speakers meiuded Qaude Bragdon d( the Theosophical Sfijcicty; 
SwamE Gnaticfthwatariaiida of the Vedanta Society : Horace 
Holley ol the Bahai Broth erhfxid ; Alfred Martin of the 
Eihical Society j Villa Faulkner Page of the New Thought ; 
CkarleB Recht, New York lawyer t and B&aanta Koomai Roy, 
Founder-Director ol The Humanist Society. There were 
presenl men and women of all walks of life representing nlinost 
every nation on the earth. The twain did meet on Buddha ff 
Birthday ; and thia international gathering most heartily 
cheered Mr. K. Y. Kira^ the Secretary-Treasurer of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society of America for hi* services on behalf of the 
Society that was founded by the Venerable Anagimka 
Dharmapala in 1923. 

SwamJ Gnanesbwarananda played Hindu Mua^c : and 
Basanta Koomar Roy lead Rabiwdtanath Tagore's immortal 
poem entitled 'To Buddha, on His Birthday^ 

AMERICA 

The fnaugurflJ ^ddres^ tn pari by DR. OhARLES FLEJSQtER 
Ernment /Imeticao Pubiicis* uibo acfed oa ToaJfmojfej-, 

It is a striking; facij and not a mere co-hicidencep that 
Palestine and India—respectively through Jestts and Buddha— 
both contributed to the worldt and specifically to the West, 
the ideal of Peace, And that b because not only the genius 
of these two transcendent soulg^ but also the spirit of the 
human race^ is eaepreased best, and only^ in that militant good 
will that makes for the sympalhetic, constructive development 
of the life of humanity to wiuch Peace among the nations is 
an essential prerequisite to just social orgmixatiDn withm each 
nation and to harmonious, holy life within each Individual. 

CHINA 

XcFJress lU pari by the Hofrs. FRANK W, Lee 
Rcprctenfalfpe oj the Nanking Nationali^ Government oi the 
Republic of China, 

We are gathered to-night in commemDration of the Birth¬ 
day of one who in serenity of mind contemplated the supreme 
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moraJ And spiritual values of iUc human race, witbnul which, 
this world of ours would be bill the habitation of siiugEling 
humanity endowed with intelligence but actuated only by the 
mipulses of Bell-preaervadoii^ + . The Oriental nations may 

lag far behind in all the tlungs which make for material pros¬ 
perity and national aggrandisement hut I venture to assert our 
people of the Last have conBerved in their original pristine 
piirity those Buhlime teachings of the sages which indicate the 
true Way of life throughout the ages. 

The subject tonight is ^ The Orient and ^S^orld Peace, 
China*s population comprises no incoilsideiable proportion of 
the total population of the world. The Qiinese have been 
characterized sometirncs sneeringly—as a peace-loving people- 
It is sometimes asserted that the Chinese people are a peaceful 
people because they are a. weak people- Let China become 
a strong nation, claim these i:rltics, and she wiU become just 
as bellicose and aggressive as any other first class power. Woe 
betide her oppressors when that day comes I Such critics 
little understand the principles that motivate the Chinese 
people, China places reason above force, and has never 
accepted that blasphemous doctrine—Might makes Right, 
Inculcated from childhood Lb a deep reverence for the pursuit 
of peace. That peace is the normal state in which alone the 
prog!re$s of the human race can go on unhampered permeates 
the attitudes of our people. 

Abhorrence of the friEhtfulness+ destruction, and horrors 
of war may act as a deterrent but never as a positive dynamre 
for peace. Those who maintain that the best way to E«ure 
world peace is by agreement among the nations to abstain 
from war, may am well assert that the beat way to accomplish 
a constructive piece of work la to abstain from destructive 
pets- Peace, resulting from treaty agreement between nations 
can be but a temporary armed puce, perhaps the best that 
can be attained at the present time, but chiefly negative m 
its effect and liable to be violftted and destroyed by any flash 
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of nadonnj piide, by any of e^ronocnJc uillerests. by any 

act of impeddiatic ag^gr^sinti, or racial antipathy. 

Peace, as an attitude of tnind bom in recognitien that 
the highest attainment of mankind, susceptible to the exigencies 
of every conceivable relationship, must be based upon the 
fundamental principle of equal rights to all regardless of color 
or creed,, and will establish reason above force, co-operation 
above competition, and the progress of the human race above 
the privileges of self'^styted chosen people. ' This Ls the 
conception of peace the Orient offers to the Occident. This 
is the contribution the East has to make to the West. May 
our respective nations conserve the teachings of the sages, and 
ever retain tn our future strength that ideal of human progress 
— World Peace and Common Brotherhood. 

INDIA 

Address m part by the 5. BoMaNJI of Bombay Late^lt 
ViD^-pTesid^ni of /he Indian Chamber af Commerce. 

Long before civilization became so complicated through 
the political and commercial greed of man. Lord Buddha came 
to the conclusion through contemplation and serious thought 
that universal peace could only be attained by curbing the 
Insatiable desire in man. This desire ever drives man to 
acquire things^ and even things which do not belong to him. 
it is this which has ^ven us our modern acquisitive society 
with Its political and commercial caanibalism. With the rise 
of national consciou^ess the suppressed peoples of the world 
are rising up in revolt against this Inhuman political oppression 
and heartless econDmic cxploitalton. Greed for wealth and 
power has ever been at the bottom of war» How then to 
bring peace? The Buddha answers : By renunciation and by 
discipline- Only by the adoption of this policy can we really 
bring peace on eartb. Stroiig and powerful nations which 
have bulk up their prestige and standard of Kvmg by plunder 
and pillage must needs discipline themselves and renounce 
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those thingg which they have taken From weaker people by 
the Use of violence aad unjust means. 

Could that be done } Buddhism has demonstrated that 
that could b>e done. H. G, Wells says that the world through 
its thousands of years of history has produced only six gteat 
men+ Among them he mentions the name of the Buddhiet 
Emperor Asoka. That which made Asoka not only one of 
the greatest of men but also one of the igref^test of the 
emperors of the world is the religion of Buddhism. The 
iuHuence of the teaching of Lord Buddha waa so great that 
he not only believed in It but Was willing to pay the price 
for the practice of the teaching in all his human relationship. 
He laid dowii the sword and embraced the principle of 
universal love. The edicts he left behind stili stand as 
monuments speaking his message of love for all living 
creatures. . , . 

We have now come to a certain point in the progress of 
our modem civilization which makes the practice of such 
spiritual principles in life imperative. Otherwise we may say 
Without any hesitation that wc are only heading toward a 
monstrous disaster. The world has now become a neighbour¬ 
hood ; thanks to science. Bui the ta^k of making man a 
neighbour still remains to be done. As long as there is cut 
throat Competition^ and lawless grabbing and trust in the 
principle of "might is righl," 30 long man will remain a 
hating animal always suspicious of his fellow being- 

Weatem science must be humanized by Eastern spiritual 
culture if there is to he brotherhood and peace in this worlds 
To this end it has now be<=Qme necessary that not only the 
East should learn the contributions of the West ; but even 
more, the West has to learn the spiritual contributions of the 
East for the progre^ of man^ Only through such a synthesis, 
we may be able to create a more human world. Occasion^ 
like this help us to come together to think and meditate on 
human aspirations^ 
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JAPAN 

fn part by fbe HoS. KlYOSHi UCHIYAMA 
Consul GeneniJ d/ japan. 

Toniffht recalls lust year’s gathering on this occasion, anti 
the increased scope and the more pretendou# scale of the 
present celebradon is moat gralifymg as well as pleasurable. 
In this country where Buddhism and its influences Kane so 
limited a following, such an annual event as this is dialmcdve 
and significant- Each renewed impression leaves sufficicot 
material for thought to endure and thrive despite the contrary 
relipous environmenl which pervades America. 

Japan may be called the melting pot of cjvilhsadons. 
American, European and Oriental traits are manifested in our 
country contrasdn^y to and independently of one another, 
in real harmony, and in syncrasy, blendingly. This is obvious 
of the material and physical life of Japan, but it applies even 
more closely to the spiritual life. Religions have been 
absorbed into the country as though japan were a Powerful 
sponge: Buddhism from India. Confucianism from China, 
Shintoism, which makes the third of the predominating creeds, 
is a purely native religion, These three are never m conHict. 
Buddhism, being the most inclurive and therefore Ae most 
powerful, takes a precedence which is readily accorded to it. 
As a result, there are no religious conttoveisies and disputes. 

(f the nations of the world woiJd grant to each religion 
its own respective merits, if they would adopt the principle of 
freedom of faith and then try to comprehend the vanom. 
religions, there would be international understanding and the 
more marked breach between the East and the Wm* would be 
sealed with knowledge and sympathy. 

This is not merely idealiring and theorizing. !f the 
Oriental peoples would endeavour to study the principle of 
Christianity, and if those of the Occident would seek to com¬ 
prehend the esaentials of Buddhism, a world of peace and 
amity, real fellowship and good will is bound to prevail. As 
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far m Japan la concemedp it is well-known to all that sKe* 
on her part, has been striving to bring about peace in the 
Orient, indlapensable for existence and happines$. 

In conclusion- 1 wish to reiterate and emphasize that peace 
between the Orient and the rest of the world depends m 
great part upon compromise and even amalgamadon between 
Christianity and Buddhism, the two potent factors of dviliza- 
tion in the East and West- 'And to this end, such a gathering 
of this evening lends a weighty and aignificatit hand. 

PERSIA 

AddrCM by the HON, Au AkbaR Kwchif, Cammercml Attache 

fo the Imperial Legation of Persin al l^ushrnirton, 

I am very happy to be with you tonight to help you 
celebrate this great event, the birthday of Buddha. 

Buddha's birthday should always be the occasion of great 
celebration, and this one is most especially so because we 
here are only a small part of those 470H'000,flOO people through^ 
out the world who are all celebrating the birthday of Buddha 
with UB. 

SIAM 

Address in part by the HoN. Chari_EB W. AtwaTER 

Consu/ General of Siam- 

U is a privilege to take part on this occasion. While I 
am not bom to a knowledge of the Orient, my official con¬ 
nection with the Kingdom of Siam has made me see how 
niuch the Orient has to give to the Occident. 

In fact the Orient and the Occident have much to give to 
each other. Buddhism as a religion of the Orient, as it seems 
to me- in practice at least, lays emphasis on sdf development. 
The religion of the West lays Its ethical emphatia on service 
to others. Service is more ably performed where self devdop- 
ment has taken place. Self is developed best throudi service. 

The tolerance m religion evidenced by the presence of 
the representative# of ho many beliefs in thb one room muI 
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well he carried to other interests. There should be a more 
mutually appreciative tolerance between fnen oF reli^on and 
men of business. Buisinns thrives in the atmosphere of trurii 
and sincerity which religion has tAii|;h|. A church in a com¬ 
munity increases the money value of that Community's real 
eatatOi On the other hand men of reh^an have at lea^ some 
economic wants which they do not supply themselves. The 
holy man has hia begging bowl which producers of mateiiiLl 
things arc glad to fill. 

At this Peace Dinner 1 make the suggestion that men of 
letigion preach more thoroughly that the way to attain peace 
and prosperity is through understanding. By ' understanding*" 
I mean knowing what our fellow man means when he speaks. 

. . . As we honor the great leaders of religion for the truths 

they have spoken, so let holy men preach again and again 
that in the infinite mind that knows all creeds and castes it is 
as holy for a business man in temptation to $peak truth in 
routine affairs a^ for a great philosopher to proclaim a cosmic 
truth. Our spiritual and material welfare hoth depend on truth 
and Understanding and peace. . * 

TURKEY 

i4ddreM by the HON. A. MuNIH Slreya Bey 
Consul CeneroJ o/ Tur^ei; 

It U an honor and a pleasure for me to be present at this 
dinner on the occasion of the birthday of Buddha, who played 
such an important role in the history of mankind, t consider 
it, therefore, a duty to present to the Maha-BfKlhj Society of 
America my sincere thanks for their very kind invitaliDn to 
this very pleasant gathering. — The OrientoJ Press, N. Y* Gty. 


MY TRIP TO BURMA. 

(By Pandit Smeo Narmn.) 

! WBs nominated hy the Government of India as a 
co-operated member of the Records ComTOiasion which was to 
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hold its sittings at Rangoon in December tost. [ availed myself 
of the opportunity and was thus able to pay a visit to Biirmai^ 
which 1 always longed tot, 

] have written out an account of my trip to ttiia lovely 
country which will appear in the Vemaciilar press of my 
Province. 

For the benefit of the readers of Maha Bodhi Journal I 
shall give a short account of some places of Buddhistic interest 
in Burma. 

A sea trip from Calcutta to Rangoon was usual. Hindus 
can conveniently travel on B. L N. Line which has a thrtce 
weekly service on nvoderate farea^ The Company maintains a 
Halwai and a Mohammadan cook on board for the convenl-^ 
ence of Hindu and Mahammadan pa^engerSr There is only 
one diing worth notingt Le., that 1 chanced to come across a 
Mahammadan Kashmiri Maulvi who was a post master in 
Mecca and was on leave to visit Burma, We made friends 
and as Kashmiris enjoyed each others company^ His name 
Was Abdul Rahman. He told me that he settled in Mecca 
years ago having married a local Hindu^ani Muhammadan 
lady who bore him 2 or 3 children- The old man had not 
forgotten hU Punjabi and Kashmirbrn in him, which was very 
prominent. After three daya^ voyage I reached Rangoon and 
was a gueat of Mr. Ba Dune, Barrister-at^Law and Secretary 
to Legislative CounciL He was a co-operated member of the 
Commission. 1 Found hiin and hia wife ideal hostsH They 
looked to every convenience of nrine and tixik epedal pains 
abut my vegetarian diet. I need not describe the transactions 
connected with Historical Records Commission. Sul&ce to say 
that the exhibition under its auspices was very interesting. All 
the members of the Commission were invited by His Excel¬ 
lency the Governor to a lunch and by Mr, justice Lfba and 
Mra* Uba to a tea party in the Orient Club which was a very 
picturesque building on the bank of one of Royal Lake#. In 
this tea party we were entertained to a Bui-mesc dance in a 
big moving boat in the Lake. The Burmese girls sang and 
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danced to a. Siameae tune. I cannot Aay 'v/kethcr the ityle 
of the dance can compare favourably with the ciaaaiciil Hindu 
dances. In addition to these entertainment^ I had the good 
fortune to be invited to a tea party OTganiaed by some Pimjabi 
students who were good enough to do me the honour. 1 
responded to the invitation with a loving heart and wiU not 
forget the cordiality and affection with which each Punjabi 
student received une. It Lb a pity I could not see duriog my 
stay in Burma the mo&t interesting of ancient capitals caUed 
Pagan, but I wae able to see three Pagodas in Rangoon, visited 
Mandalay, and May Mew, At Rangoon the most celebrated 
Pagoda is Shwe DagOn Pagoda. Words fail me adequately 
to describe this maguificient Pagoda, i believe it ia a unique 
Pagoda in the world. The emotion and sentunent created by 
a visit to this hallowed temple can be imagined than described. 
The Pagoda is situated at the top of a hill. One is to climb 
three flights of steps to reach the interior. On both sides of 
the flight of steps there are shopa conducted hy girls where 
dowers and candles, nmall Ruddha images and many sundry 
articles can be bought. When we go round the Pagoila we 
find a number of smaller Pagodas and images of Buddha of 
eicquLsite workmanship and art. Of these Chinese Pagoda is 
a line specimen of Chinese art. But in every thing we noticed 
Burmese art of carving and miiror mossacs of eicquisite beauty,. 
The tradition is that Shwe Dagon Pagoda has in it a cart of 
gold buried along vdth the remains of the builder. How far 
this is true, one cannot say, 

I waa greatly impressed with the electric lamps 
along with the small bells from the top to the 
bottom of the Pagoda which gave sweet musical 
jingling sounds and one feels that one is hi some 
fairy land. An accompaniment of electric lifht with 
the iniiumerabie small bells produces throughout whole of 
the night, an effect rarely surpassable by anything in churches 
and temples of other countriee. 1 must say that J was amply 
repaid for my trip by a visit to this Pagoda done. J bought 
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locally three gold image# of Buddha which 1 presented to 
some of my friend# here. TTu# Pagoda h eituoted on a hdh 
part of which wa# held by the Military until recently. On 
the whole this Pagoda h well worth a visit. My companiort#, 
the membera of the Comnusaion were greatly impreased by 
the grandeur of it. We all of us were greatly atruch by the 
aidour of the Burmese devotees and pilgrims. There is a 
huge bell of ancient biatoric times which gives a musical 
sound on strikmg. We noticed a nutnber of Pongies namely 
Bhikshus who never asked anything from the pilgrims. 
Alongaide the hill there is a nuniher of cosy little Bungalows 
and quarters for the accommodation of the pilgrim# who flock 
from all Buddhistic countries. The second Pagoda 1 saw 
was a hah Pagoda^ 1 forgot the name of it. TTiere 
is a huge lank here at the foot of the Pagoda where 
fishes and ducks are fed by the passirig pilgriniB and 
no body 1# permitted to catch the acquatic inhabitants of the 
tank. A house inhabited by the Pongies over-looks the tank, 
from which a Pongi watches that no body kills life in water. 
This is truly repreaentative of Buddha^s sanctity of all life. 
The Pagoda is approached by a number of steps alongside 
ol which refreshments are always available- There is a huge 
Buddha image on the spot in addition to several Pagoda# and 
the residences of Pongies. Whal particularly attracted my 
notice were 3 or 4 paper mausoleum# Homewhat reaembling 
a Hindu temple atld in point of decoration a Mohammadan 
Tdira or Tahu^, These paper mausoleum have beaudful 
paintings in colour done by Burmeae pBlntcrs. I was told that 
the bodies of dead Pongies are kept in these paper temples 
for 2 or 3 years to be cremated later. When 1 visited this 
Pagoda in company with my KobIb I was impressed by a 
gathering of gill# led by a musician with a lute to climb the 
flight of steps on lo the Pagoda above. The girls followed 
their bandmaaterp so to speakp singing in chorus, a devotional 
hme in praise of Lord Buddha. One thing [ noticed here 
a# well as in Shwe Dugon Pagoda^ there was no gloomK no 
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fear, no dfcad, every body wa# joyoua and happy^ It is no 
doubt true that life is full of mUcriea but dieie ia notbirt^ to 
fear. If your actiona are good and you abtm evQ, joy reUeVri 
all distrese, and sense of suffeHng i$ thua mitigated. 

The Third Pagoda 1 saw was called Magong Pagoda m a 
village called Cambi. My host took me to this Pagoda one 
night when there waa a featival connected with this Pagoda. 
The way to it was illuminated by the Chinese paper laniema 
and abundant electric lights. The scene was superbly 
beautiful and picturesque. One feels as tf one is in some 
paradise at the dme. People go there and stay the whole 
night. Bazaars are set up in which refreshinents are avail- 
able. Well to do people cons^ct rooms of straw and 
b&mboosp spread carpets inside and there are plentiful 
refreshments for the visitors and fiiends, A theatre is also 
provided and Burmese dance is maintained the whole night* 
hospitality extended to respectable visitora is beyond all 
praise. My host and myself returned at 1 clock in the night 
From this festival enjoying every thing we saw and x>a.rtaklng 
of hospitality in several straw rooms. I may menrion that in 
one of them 1 tasted sesamum seeds cooked in ginger which 
were very nice to taste. It was my 6rst experience to taste 
a preparation of pickled tea which means that green leaves 
of tea are cooked in vinegarp salted with spices.. I regret I 
cannot admire it. It is the dieh of which the Burmese are 
very fond in the same way as they are fond of some green 
sea-weed also. 

My Lfx^jre 

Under the auspices of the Young Men*s Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation I delivered a lecture on the '^prospects of the revival 
of Buddhism in India/" in the Rangoon University Hall. A 
profesBor of the University took the chair and briefly introduced 
me to the audience. Before the lecture, an orchestra was 
played by amateur pUyers—aD University students. It is 
H pity we have nothing of the kind in the Punjab. Tbe lecture 
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wm largely attended . h was m pieee of cunMliy for die 
BuTtneae to hear a man from the Puji}ab on a aubject* dear 
to the Burmese. A number of ladies and genii emen of high 
rank came to hear it. My theme was that the Burmese were 
the pupils of Indian BhikhuB who brought Buddhism into the 
country, centuncs ago* I said that in Northern India we have 
lost everything and we are now appealing to the Southerners 
to give uh back some of the knowledge which the ancestoTB 
of ihc Northerners imparted to them in times gone by. I 
referred to Cokhale^ Ranade and Tiiab as our leaders in 
politics, to Shankara Charyo who gave us back something of 
Vedandsm^ to Balam Chaiya, ^aJlah Chary a for the 
Vaiflhnujsm, [ also mctilioncd that we owe our system of 
modem Hindu music known as Wonumon inat to the 
Southerners who gave um well known tunes Boioioofj Muthar^ 
Tahng and a number of other Raganls. 

Last hut not the least reference was made by me to the 
FUahi Daya Nand who arouBed the whole Hindu nation into 
acdvityp I pointed out the absolute dearth of knowledge of 
Buddhistic Uteratuie in my part ol the country and appealed 
to the pupils of my ancestors to come to aur rescue by 
sending some Burmese preachers, learned in Buddhistic 
literature to enlighten and instruct us in ficriptiirea which have 
diMppeared from the land of thcLr origin. I then narrated 
what excavations in India have given us in unearthing know¬ 
ledge of things Buddhistic, I gave short accounts of 

Kapil Vastu, Buddha Gaya. Samath. and Kassia. namelyk 
places where Buddha was bom, received enlighlenment, and 
preached his first sermon, and the place he died. A spell 
of silence prevailed. The audience was so mijcK absorbed 
in the subject that one could hear n pin drop. So <|ulet and 
attentive was the entire audience, absolutely unlike rowdy 
audieuces We have in ouf part of the country. I wound up 
by aaying that 1 stand on the plafform for the alms of 
knowledge which luckily is preserved in Burma. The lecture 
lasted for one hour and 33 minirtea. The. audience waj not 
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impudent ncrt beeaufie 1 swayed tlieiii but because tnany 
thing? which 1 told them were new to them- I then pro^ 
ceeded in the end to tell them that India is agab thinldng 
of Boddha. that a magnihcient Viham has been built in 
Calcutta, another equally magnificient one will shortly come into 
csdstence at Samath, a.guest house Kaa been built neat Buddh 
Gaya and we shall shortly hear of a Vihara in Bombay in 
addition to a Buddha flociety In Madras. Suffice to say, 
that [ awakened some interest, however small, in the audience. 
After customary complimentaiy remarks from the chair, the 
audience partook of refieshmetita which were profusely 
provided. 

My visrr to Pegu 

My host Mr. Ba Dune took Mr. Abdul Ali Secretary to 
the Records Commissiou and myself in a motor car to visit 
Pegu. It may be mentioned that the Burmese kings had 
been changing their capitals from time to dme and like Pagan, 
Awa, and Mandalay. Pegu was at one time the capital of a 
Burmese kingdom. We passed by the vast rubber plantations 
and one of which belonged to Frontier Punjab merchant who 
once acquired great wealth by his enterprise in Burma. Pegu 
is known for its earthen jugs etc., which are exported even 
up to Calcutta. The baltaars are ordinary. My host had 
written to the Sessions Judge of Pegu to entertain us and 
show us round the great Pagoda there, which we found were 
of the same type a$ other Pagoda? 1 have described. 1 may 
mention that all Pagodas have on both sides of their entrances 
figures of lions invariably, but this Pagoda had the biggest 
Uon figures that T saw. There is nothing particular to note 
about It except its grandeur. Of course Mr, Ba Dune and 
myself bowed and wotshipped Buddha's statue. 

One thing, however, is worth noting namely priesta 
officiating at the worship, when paid a fee takes out bucket 
fulls of water and pours them out at the foot of a stupa 
praying at the dme for your long life and coolness b your 
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leidper. At the exit of the back of the Pagoda rice boiled 
in bomhoo pieces is sold which it waa said could )aal foi 
2 months p Before we paid a visit to the Pagoda we were 
cnteitained by the Sessions Judge"* wife to a breakfastp the 
Seesiona Judge himself being absent on urgent Government 
duty. The rice cooked in cocoatiut milk was so deUcioua and 
vegetable curry ao tasty* that my fnend Abdul Ah and 
his nephew preferred it to a number of fiak dishes, on the 
tablcx The hostess was all attention. Her house was a modet 
of cleanliness and sitaplicity the like of which, so far I have 
not seen in my part of the country. We left Pegu^ in the 
afternoon and on our way back we saw a colossal boiiy 
made of brick and mortar of Buddha in his Parinirvanic state, 
uWkj the reclining Buddha at death-bed. The length of the 
body wag i47 feet I It was stated that this statue was db- 
covered in a field some years ago and with the greatest 
passible care was removed intact on to the present site and 
placed if on a raised platform- Were it not a fact one would 
not believe it. It is now a place of pilgrimage to which 
thoiisatids dock. We were all Martled by this colossal figure* 
which 1 believe in point of dimenaion is unsurpassed by any 
thing m the worlds On oirr way back when we were near 
Rangoon we were taken to a pleasmc house where Burmese 
gentlemen and a number of smgera and musicUn*^ men and 
women, were enjoying themselves. The mupic wag tolerably 
good and about half an hour was thus £pent. * Hus pleasure 
house showed how Burmese enjoy themselves. They do not 
mourn over their lots like we Indians tnosdy do, (The con¬ 
cluding portion of this article in which the Pandit^s visit to 
Burma^s historic capital will appear in the next number, Ed.) 


THE THIRD SOIITH INDIAN BUDDHIST CONGRESS 

In the course of his presidential address Profe««of Lakshmi 
Narasu said 

The first South Indian Buddhist Conference was held in 
5 
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the 


the year 1917, s^contl in the year 1920. This is the third 
conference 4 . wkitch owes its Bltdng to the strenuous ejterttDtiB 
of Mr. P. S, Manief^ Between this conference and the 
first deven years have passed, ft is now b'me to ask ourselves 
what progress Buddhbm hag made m South India. Perhaps 
die nest census tnay reveal to ua an increase in nirmbers. 
It La not merely an increase of nirmhera that we want. What 
we want is consolidation. Tliis consolidation can be ejected 
only by the proper understanding of Buddhism. 

The reliifion that was in vogue in India at the time of 
Sakyasinha was the Brahminic reti^on called the Santhi 
Dharma by the Buddhists. This religion was wholly litualisdc 
consisting in the performance of Yagna and Homa to control 
the gods and remove pollutions. The Brahmans professed to 
be the very gods on earth, because by their mon^ras and ritual 
they could control the gods in Heaven. Sakya«inha saw 
through the falsity of theae pretentions. He preached that 
these Mantras and rituals were only a means of livelihood for 
the Brahmins. He pointed out that kindness (AhiiriBa) to alt 
creatures was the first step towards ethical improvement. As 
sacrifices involve the killing of animals, they will only brutBlise 
man instead of Improving him. The Brahmins taught that they 
alone were entitled to salvation. But Sakyasinha taught that 
all could attain salvation wi^iout distinction of caate, sex 
wealth, or rank. The Brahmins made a secret of their reli¬ 
gion, but Sakyaainha taught hje religion to all desirous of 
knowing it. The Brahmins resorted to miracles for establish- 
Ing the truth of their religion. On the other hand. Sakyasinha 
taught that conversion should be made only by instruction and 
not by miracles. All forms of Brahminical religion are ba^d 
on authority* namely, the revelab'on contained in the Vedas. 
But Buddhism is based on experience (Pratyaksha) and reason¬ 
ing fAnumana) 

In all other religions there is a belief in permanent entities. 
Buddhism is the only reliEion which denies all permanent 
entities. Every other religion speaks of sods and gods which 
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are everlaatm^. Bi^t Buddhism denies the e^cisten^e af a sou] 
in man and also of an Iswara (creator of the universe). Bud¬ 
dhism regards the belief in Atman 3S the greatest stumbling 
block to progreas. 

The belief in *oul is the source of ail superstitions- So 
long as man believes tti an Iminutable soul, there je no possibi¬ 
lity of destroying the passions. So long as man is governed 
by Atmadrishti^ lie will always be thinking of 1 and Mine. 
For perfect freedom from suffering and sorrow one has to 
renolmce all idea of 1 and Mine. That is why Saddharma is 
called SATKAVA DfUSHTl NP^ODHA ClAMINl PftATlPADA^ The end 
and aim of Buddhism is to destroy the Atmadriahti, and the 
means which it adopts are directed to this cnd+ Nirvanu, 
which Is the goal of Buddhlam, is the complete realization of 
the non-existence of sou], and living in accordance with that 
realisation. 

While m other religions there arc dogmas^ which are 
accepted on simple truat, there are none such in Buddhism. 
Christianity loses all its value, if we deny the eupematumb 
71ie same also is the case with Judaism^ Islam, and the various 
Hindu religions r But In Buddhism the supematural plays no 
part as a means of salvation- In Buddhism the purification of 
mind by the avoidance of all that la evil and the doing of all 
that U good b the only meana of attaining the goal. This 
puriheation is possible for all who make a strenuous effort. 
Hence Buddhism makes no difference between man and 
woman, high and iow^ rich and poor^ Bralimin and Ch&ndala. 

Buddhism it the very democracy of religion. For Buddhism 
the happiness and the good of all is essential. It teaqhea in¬ 
ordinate compassion for the suffering mankind, and therefore 
evinces a mbsioimty spirit from its very inception. The 
greatest gift a Buddhist can give to another is the gift of 
Saddharmar It b the duty of every Buddhist to propagate the 
Anatman teaching of the Buddha for the good and happiness 
of all. 

Buddhbtn offers a very simple soliition of the problems 
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oF the present day. If each has to work for the good of others 
in the attainment of his own salvation, we have the best basis 
for a proper social, economic, and political life. There need 
he no quarrels between individuals, coitimunlties and nations. 
All should co-operate with one another for their mutual good. 
All commercialism, industrialism, nationalism will soon find 
then end. when the Kumanitariad spirit, so characteristic of 
Buddhism, becomes the patrimony of all- Ahankara w the 
source of all evil, and Ahankara will not cease its evil work 
so long as Atmadrishd prevails. May we hope for the day 
when the whole world will accept the NAWATMYA and obtain 
the peace which the world now clamours fotl 


THE BUDDHIST REHAISSANCE 

In these days we have many Indications that the Dhaima 
b being bom again in the hearts of men. that the ideals of 
Him who has been aptly called the fdiest blossom on the 
human tree aie peneiating and peimeating the mind of think¬ 
ing humanity, not only in the Orient but all over the earth. 

Nearly all the religious, scientific, philosophical and 
psychological thought of thb century bears the mark of contact 
with the Wisdom of the Good Law. Slowly but certainly the 
Buddha-Dhaima b beginning a leavening process throughout 
the world which Will never cease till the Kingdom of Highteous' 
ness reigns on earth. 

it u in great measure owing to the world's youth that thb 
great awakening is taking place, AU over India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Sam. Young Men s BuddluBt Associations are 
springing up, brought Into being by the renewed interest in 
the teaching of the Lord. The sacred places of Buddhbm are 
being restored to their pristine grandeur. The aggressive 
Christian Missionary of the old school b no longer tolerated. 

The youth of China are awakening to a realisation of their 
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natianhcx>d and beginning to understand that if they want to 
attain what they eeek^ ^If ]reliant character^ inuEt be built up. 
To accomplish this theit spiritual leaders arc striving to bung 
to the people's remetnbtance an old proverb of their race 
that: ''The Way of Confucius and the Teaching of the Lord 
Buddha arc two wings ; without either China cannot By/' 

In Japan^ perhaps more than any other country in the East, 
the young people and their giddes are rapidly bringing about a 
revival of interest in Bud-dhtsm, 5toiy tellers for the children, 
lectures for the youth ate now given with appropriate religious 
ceremoTues in thousands of temples and preaching haUs^ 

Here in Hawaii the conditions are unique. Buddhism is 
taught in two languages to nearly one-third of the entire popu- 
latinn. Temple schools and young people^s services are con¬ 
ducted in English for the Anglo-Saxon and the Hawaiiau-born 
of Japanese parentage, the Japanese language being used for 
the older people born in Japan. 

A renewed interest in the Lord Buddha and His Teaching 
Is taking place on the North Ametjcan continent, especUlly in 
the United States. Besides the Japanese missioris in California 
there are aeveial other Buddhist centres. In New York we 
hnd the head-quarters of the American branch of the Maha- 
Bodhi Society founded by the Venerable Anagarika Dharma- 
pala, the present secretary being Mr. K. Y. Kk^, a Sinhaie^ 
gentleman. Other groups axe active in Denver, Colorado, New^ 
Haven, Connecticut, Chicago, lUmois and Philadelphia, 
Pennsyivanla* 

In several of the countries of Europe little group of people 
have stepped aside from Orthodox Chrietianity and ate now 
looking to the Wisdom of the East for the ancient truths. 

In Germany, Dr. Paul Dahlke has established his Buddhist 
Hfjuae'' at Frohnau near Berlin^ *'aB a place of retreat, tempo- 
miy Of permanent, for such lay people who feel the need of 
withdrawing fiom the unrest, the haste, the brutality of worldly 
life.^' All are welcome aa guests whether they caU themselves 
Buddhists or not, provided only they are willing to abide by the 
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njles of the hou^e. Dr* Dahike al<o publishe, a quartedy 
journal. "Neu-Boddhiwhc Zettachiift. which la aervuig we 
93 a meana of piopaHating the Dharma, 

A Buddhist Monastery i* also bemg established new 
Hamburg. It 5 » predicted that withb fifty yean, Ge^ny 
have found In the Lord Buddha her apmtual Guide and 

Teacher. 

In Ruasia there ii a group in favour of inUoduemg the 
teaching Into the Univemties. in fact, according to recent 
advances a chair has been established and endowed m 
LeningTAcl. 

In England two societies ate at work propa|^ting the 
Dharma. The Buddhist Lodge under 

Mr. and Mia, Omstmaa Humphreys and Mr Arthur C. M ^ 
is making a tremendous appeal to the youth o t e ^ 

chiefiy becau«=. in the true Mahayana spmt. they present *e 

Teaching in the colour of its Z 

publishes a monthly magazine entitled. Buddlusm 

The British branch of the Maha^Bodhi Society Idre its 
sister branch in New York, was established by Wiable 
and Rcveiend Anagarika DhatmapJa. and is Mt ^ o«^ 

a vital factor in the lives of many Utidoners. Commg ^ 
India it serves as a criterion by which other and native 
may be guided. There are also Buddhist societies exisUng m 
Bristol and Uverpool. The M, B. S. publishes a monthly 
magiiiine. "The British Buddhist. 

This brief survey of some of the misrionaiy 
carried on by Buddhists in the principal countries of vmr^ 
La t>ot only intetcititig but shews ua that gtaduftUy tjt sure y 
the reign of the Dharma Raja i* dawning in the hearts oi 
men.—Ddbo* Havaii. 




BUDDHISM [N ENGLAND 


Three monk^ are expected to arrive m EngleJid ill about 
a wecki time £q found die first Buddhist mouastei^ in LondaUr 
They are coming as nussionanes of Buddhism, which now 
claims over 500 adherents in this country. 

Mr. Day a Hewavitame, London Manager of the British 
Maha Bodhi Society Jn Gloucester Road, Regents Park, N+W.* 
where the monastery is to be built told a representative of 
the Dcdig News yesterday that the three monks are very 
learned scholars from Ceylon. 

"Their great object/* he said, "‘will be to remove the 
deep miaundeistanding about Buddhiam in this country, and 
to give the pure teaching. Their time will largely be taken 
up with translating scriptures from the Pali tongue. 

"The five precepts of Buddhism are abstention from the 
taking of life^ stealing, falsehocids, unlawful sexual indulgence 
and intoxicanta. 

With a great and richly decorated dome surmounting it:+ 
the monastery will present a typically Elastem appearance in 
its cKtenoT. Tlie interior will be modelled on the famous 
Ajanta caves In Hydra bad,, which for centuries have been the 
equivalent of chapter houses of the Buddhist nrder^ 

Besides the nunks^ cells there wLU be a large meeting ball. 
B. library, and the shrine at which British Buddhists will 
worship. The monastery will cost £l0,CX)0. 

Londoo '*Dodi; News/^ June 6th J928* 
An important event in the history of Buddhism in Ceylon 
is the despatch of the first Buddhist mission to Elngland. The 
mission, as the Doil|jr Telegraph is informed by the London 
Vihara Committee, ia composed of some of the mmt dts* 
dnguished sdiolars of the Vidyodaya (Pali) Onental College, 
the leading institution of its kind in the East, and iti main 
object ia to promote the construclion of a Buddhist Vlhafa 
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in London. Steps In tliis direction have already been taken 
by the purchase of a piece of land the collection of funds 
and the creation of a sympathetic almoaphere by mean* of 
meeting. lectures, and other forms of propaganda- 

It is felt, however, by the high Buddhist authorities in 
Ceylon that eomethlng more is necessary if the message of 
the Buddha is to be carried sufficiently far. Why the presence 
of these authorised missioners is necessary is the fact that a 
member of any other religion can only be admitted to the 
Buddhist faith as a convert by a regular member of the 
priesthood iSangha), The three priests composing the mission 
are recognised scholars and have a sufficient knowledge of 
Engibh for all praclica] purposes. They left Ceylon at the 
end of the month. 

London “Daily Telegraph,'* June 5lh 1928- 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA 

"Buddhism in India" formed the subject of an interesting 
lecture delivered by Pandit Sheo Narain at the Central 
Y. M. B. A.. Colombo. 

The Hon. Ml, D. B. Jayaiilaka who presided briefly in¬ 
troduced the lecturer of the evening to the audience, tn doing 
so he said that Pandit Naroin had been an active Buddhist for 
the last 25 years. He had become a Buddhist as a result of 
study and since then he had done much to spread the Dhommo 
in bis own country, mainly by publication- Tbe ^eaher was 
therefore sure that whatever views the lecturer might express 
they would be the result of a careful study of the question. 
PandH Narain then addressed the gathering for over ati hour. 
He prefaced his lecture by saying that that was h» second 
visit to Ceylon, the firet one to this interesting Island being in 
1922 but for some reason or other he could no* address any 
gathering in Colombo though be was asked to do so by some 
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Buddbuts. He tKeught it was the Karma that had brought him 
a secoad dme. He had come to Ceylon to ace Anagarika 
Dharmapala who he heard Was indisposed. He was gratified 
to see that the Anagarika was now better* 

He then paid a tribute to the /Anagarilca who he said bad 
been greatly responsible for the propagation oF Buddhism in 
India, **FiFty years ago'* said the lecturer, nobody in my 
country knew whether that Great Personality was even bom 
in India. The Light of Asia was absolutely unknown in the 
land of His birthi Was it not strange, that nobody 
knew even so much as that a great man was bom 
somewhere in a town called Kapilawastu. So great was the 
ignorance that His having lived in India was unknown* It is 
due to European scholarship to which we are very much in¬ 
debted that my country began to know of Buddha. Con¬ 
tinuing he said eicavadons that were being made had revealed 
marry things whiA tender to stimulate the groMrth of the reli¬ 
gion in India. In Buddhism there was no force applied, no 
imposition, nothing. It was left entirely to power-^rain 
power. He could fearlessly say that Buddhism had the best 
chance because scientific men would find nothing which was 
opposed to science. There could be nothing more glorious 
than that. "We have lost B’j'ddhisl scriptures." he said. This 
Island, said the lecturer was the repository of the purest form 
of Buddhism and it had been preserved in the same form, 
"1 riDw beg of you that if you can spare (we have got every¬ 
thing from the South) we appeal to the extreme South namely 
your Island for the scriptures. India wanted herself taught 
from the original sources and not from translations. We gave 
you this from the North and now We appeal to you, pupils of 
OUT ancestors, because we have lost them he said with 
emotion. Now that they intend sending some of their Bhikkua 
lo England to remain in the t*ondon Vihara and there to learn 
English and eventually preach Buddhism in England he 
appealed to them kindly to send some of them to India where 
much of the vrty had been paved now by some of those who 
6 
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were interested in Buddh^am and tlius give them an oppor- 
tiihity of learning that which they yearned alter most. The 
Oiairinan felt that at least half a dozen Belf-^sacrificlrtg young 
men ahould come forward to learn rnfasionary work ao that they 
might be able to do sixniiar work m India. 


PROCEEDfflGS OF THE MAHA BODHJ SOCIETT, INDIA 

A meeting of the Society was held on the 9th May at 
the Calcutta Headi^uarters when the following tnemhers were 
preaent: Mr. S. C. Mukhcrjl Vice President j Dr. B. M. Barua ; 
Dt. B. L. Chaudhury j Meaara. Maung Yin Mating ; C. G. Bose ? 
Jagathman Bauddha t Saugata Saugata Kanti and Hony. Secre¬ 
taries Messrs^ Devapnya Walisinha and P, P. Siriwardhana. 
Mr, S. C. Mukherji presided. After the minutes of the laiat 
meeting were read and eonfimicd the U^esak celebration 
accounts were placed before the meeting and the Following 
resolutions passed i— 

The Maha Bodhi Society records its heartfelt platitude 
and imatintcd admiration for the wholehearted and devoted 
services of Mr. Devapdya Waliainha who has been connected 
with the Society for over 10 years during which time the work 
done by him is beyond all praise, and the Society though it 
deeply regrets that Mr. Walisinha has to run away to England 
nevertheless it rejoices at the fact that it will hold out grand 
opportunity to Mr. Wallamha to make himself more elfiricnt 
in hss studies of Pali and Western Philosophy and in public 
speaking so that in due course he ahould be the head to whom 
iSic Maha Bodhi Society would look up to mspiTation and 
guidance. The Society wishes him long life and all success. 
It is further resolved that in the meantime the Assistant Secre¬ 
tary Mr. Siriwordkana is authotiBed to cany on the work.*' 

The Maha Bodhi Society BUthoriAes Mchts. Ray and Ray 
to check accounu and to prepare a balance sheet and audit 
them for a conaolidated fee of Ri. 500/.” 
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"The Society thanks all the volunJceJ workers who have 
helped the society to make the Wesak celebraiiofLH a succesa 
and particularly to Mr. Bhawa Singh Datta for hia eiceUent 
Katha-Katha/* 

By order 

9 May II il Secretary, M. B. S, 


NEWS OF THE BUDDHIST WORLD 
A ChnTAGONC Find. 

A valuable link in the his^tory of Indian art, particularly 
in leUtion to Burma, is established in the discovery, near 
Chittagong, of a number of braas images of Buddha, believed 
to be a thousand years old. 

It is understood that a substantial reward ia to be given by 
the Covemment to the hnder of these important relics which 
came to Light during e:Kcavationa preceding the building of a 
new residence.—S^aterman# 

Ceylon. 

Amidet great rejoidnga the foundation of a stupendous 
stupa waa laid on the 31 May at Ambalangoda. The estimates 
and plans provide lor a suite of shrine and image ruome 119 
Icet in length 119 fed in breadth and about 100 feet in hei^t 
and having a stupendous Dageba on the top as a pinnacle- 
When completed the whole building would rese ruble '‘Taj 
Mahal"' but with charmel pillars, horse shoe arches and clus¬ 
tered columns in the same manner as the Brazen Palace at 
AnUradhapura. It is also proposed to have deeply cut hollows 
to produce strong effectr nnd light reverse door ways, Kig^i 
pitched roofs, highly characteristic of the Buddhist style of 
aichitectllre remimsccnl of the golden age of Lanka. The 
estimated cost of that great undertaking is three lakhs of rupees 
which was to be collected from the public of Ambalangoda 
by the sale of bonds. It would be 'interesting to note that 
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already tKc managenient had sold bKiTids a^regaiiivg tty the 
value al over two lakhs dI rupees. It is hoped that the 
huUdin^ will be completed within 5 yeara, 

Kcaea. 

A Buddhist College estabUahed in Seoul by the joint efforts 
of the thirty-one great monasteries m Korea will be opened 
in April. The achooi building has already been erected at 
Sujido and all arrangement for admitting students have been 
completed. 'Fhe eligible students must have the qoalLBcation 
of a graduate of a middle school and be recommended by 
one of the monasteries wKich have contributed funds to the 
college. 

The inaugeradon ceremony of the Korean Buddhist 
Women^s Association was recently held in Seoul. There were 
present thirty^ix prominent ladies^—Voting East. 

Japan* 

The propagation station at Kobe of the Nishi Hongwanji 
of Kyoto has decided to build a hall in Foreign style at the cost 
of 60^000 yen. I’he temple aiithoritieB consider a temple in 
Japanese style unsuitable for propagation purpose* Hence the 
deciaion. 

An order from the Russian authorities has been received 
by the detached temple of the Hongwanji at Vladivostock to 
reply to a queiy ^'What Ls the view of the Buddhists regarding 
the Soviet regime“'We are just watching'* was the gist 
of the clever reply given. 

A sight-seeing parly of more than thirty members of the 
Y* M. B- A- nf Hawaii are expected to come to Japan by 
the N* K, s.B* 'ShJyo Maru^ leaving Houalulu on June 12. 
They will spend hfty four days here.—Vorms East 

England 

The son nf a Hi^ Court judge was among those who, 
at a Buddhist Festival at the Essex Hall, W.C, W night. 
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Btood, with hands clasped before them, facing an image of 
Buddha and reciting the Pansil in Pali. 

[Pali ia the language of Buddhist worship corrc^patiding 
to Latin in Roman Cadiolidsm. Pansil iS the name of the 
particular "creed* recited.] 

A young, alerts keeti'-faced man. Ml, ChrLatmaa Humphreys 
(only BOn of Mr, Justice HumphieysK presided at the festival 
in commemoration of Buddha's death. The gathering was 
mainly English, but a aomber of Sinhalese * Burmese , and 
Japanese Were preaeat. 

The gilt Buddha was on a comer table covered with gold 
and white altar cloths^ surrounded by vases of beairtifuJ flowers^ 
with incense buming In a Jar before it. 

After a young Sinhalese had recited a religious lesson in 
the low chanting marmer of his cOuntry+ the whole gathering 
rose, turned towards the image^ and recited devoulty the tenets 
of the faith: 

[ promise to abstain from the taking of life, 

] promise to abstain From dishonestly taking that ^hich 
belongs to another, 

I promise to abstain from the evil indulgence of sensual 
passions^ 

I promise to abstain from lying. Blander^ or deceit, 

I promise to abstain from intoxicating iiquors and drugs. 

Mr^ Humphreys, who is president of the Buddhist Lodge 
in London, which, together with the Maha Bodhi Society» 
organised the meeting, informed a "Daily News and West- 
mmster" representative that he was a believer in the ethical 
tenets of Raddhiam. 

"You do not have to take a vow or be initiated, or any¬ 
thing like that/' he ftaid. "It is sufficient merely to hold the 
beliefs. For that reason it is difficult to say how many 
Buddhists there are in this country, or to what extent the faith 
is making converts. It is certainly growing.*" 

In the near fulme London is to have its oWn Buddhist 
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temple, widi Buddhist monks from Ceylon to expound tLe 
faidi. 

Various aspects of Buddhism were dealt with by the Rev* 
Tywul f>avia, of the Theistit Church : Mr* B, U Broughton, 
president of the Maha Bodhi Society, and Mr* A. C March, 
editor of "‘Buddhbm in England/" H^eatminater Gmetts. 


THE STUDENTS’ BUDDHIST ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 

AND IRELAND 

On June 3rdK I9'28, the Students" Buddhist Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland celebrated Poaon Day at 41* 
Gloucester Road. Regent# Part, London* N.W-, the Head¬ 
quarters of the firiti#li Maha-Bodhi Society. The celehrationa 
took the form of a Social followed by a public meeting. At 
the meeting Dt. N* Attygaia, the President of the Aisodation, 
presided. There were rcadingB from Buddhist Scriptures and 
short addresses on "‘Some Celebrated Buddhist Women/" 

The following iteins made up the progtamme of the evening :■_ 

4-30 P.M. Tea^ 5-15 P.M. Meeting* 

Mfss Irene M. Harding—R eading from Anatole France’s 

'"Message of Buddha*' Reading from the "Dhanwtlapada/" 
Ms. Frano^ j. Payne— Address on ‘*Ambapflli/* 

MfSS N* Hutton—R eading from the "?WaKa Mangala Sntta/" 
Ds. E, M* WUAYEAAMA—Address on "‘Maha Prajipad/’ 

Miss Kumari WeeraSINHA—R eading from the of Asia,'" 

Mr, B. L, BroughtoNp M.A. (Qron.h—Address on 'V lfti , l-h l/‘ 
Miss Sylvia M, Applegate —Reading from the "Dh^ma- 

pada/" 

Db. a. P, D£ ZoysA Ph. D. fLond.f Bamster-at-L^w—Address 
on '*Yasod]iai»/^ 




BUDDHIST PILGRIMS' REST AND HOSPITAL FUND 

A geneiral meeting to receive the mouey collected by 
ladies on accoimt of *'Flower Day'’ in old of the Anuradba- 
pura Buddhist PUigrtniB’ Rest and Hospital Fund took place at 
the Y.M,B,A* hall, Colombo, Mr. W, E. Baadan, the oiganiicr 
of the fund made the following statement —^'*The “Flower 
Day'" was organised by me for three dayn, viz. 2ndp 3rd, and 4th 
May, 192&K Thii was up m a Very short time and though 
there was a similar movement started by another party for 
another cause, yet much credit and praise U due to the ladies 
who had worked so wvH and assidusoualy and thua collected 
by the sale of flowers the sum of Rs, 2,056.71* 

“The Dutatation orders for flowers so far amounted to 
Rs. &,826.15 incltiding the sum of Rs* 43^-30 mentioned in 
my last vtatement to you. A sum of Rs, 1.290.13 has been 
received by me oh thb account and the balance Rs. 7.536,02 
is a’Mraitin g to be collected * 

*"The total collected up to date L» Ra. 34387. 

“If anybody proposes to go to Anuradbapura for the 
’Poson’ on June 2nd. [ vrould then he glad if he or ahe will 
visit the scene and see the building that is now being 
conaitructed. 

’Tt is so gratifying to see that you have so whole-heartedly 
worked in a worthy caused not, of course* for any gain of good 
name, but solely foi the merits which we arc all so anxious 
to gain by the help of the Thri Sarana. Lot us hope by the 
metits we thus acquire in this world to shorten our Ssnsara. 
which is fuU of sorrow and appear before the Lord Mai trey a 
with feeUngs of universal brotherhood, hear His sweet Dharma, 
c^ase from all suflenngs and lastly attain that spotless eternal 
bliss the Nirvana/'—Ce^fon Times, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Au.-W orld Buddhist Congress. 

Dear Sir, 

[ti reply ta a privale commimicatiDn addressed by me to 
tKe Hon. Mr. D, B. Jayablake, M.A.* M.Lh.C,^ President of the 
Y, M- A., Colombo^ Ceylon^ be writes (in October last} :—- 

*'The question of a world conference of Y. M, B. A.’a in 
Cblomba is a matter which has often engaged my thonghts. 
It LB a most desirable thing, but it must be caiefully worked 
up. I hope to take it up next year with a view to hold the 
conference in 1931 or 1932.” 

In View of the great W4>rld movements m the Beld of 
religionfl seeking greater cD-operation and more usefulnuSi it 
behoves us the Buddhials to get together for taking stock of 
OUT various activities snd adopt such methods as wO] vouchsafe 
the future of Buddhism and to consideT how the Buddhist 
principles could be applied to the greater welfare of humanity. 

I would therefore suggest that Y^ M. B. A.^s in every 
country m co-operation with other Buddhist organisations 
should form an able and inAuential committee to draft and 
prepare a scheme to bring about such a conference, 

I am fully aWare of the great dilEcnlties firiaJicial and other^ 

wise_which should necessarily form a strong argument against 

my suggestion. But I trust the Buddhist public wiU realise the 
far-reaching effects of the proposed Congress, and will try 
their level besi: to make it a success. I am also confident that 
m view of the great interest evinced in Buddhistn In all parts 
of the world and among all nations that such a Bcheme would 
meet with the hearty approval of our friends and well-wiahers. 
It is a very happy wgn that our veteran Buddhist worker, 
Mr» D. B, Jayatilake has already thou^t about it and I hope 
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all the Buddhist organisaticuM will give him eveiy faciUty in 
accomplishing the inauguration of this world m(WeiDeri.t. The 
Maha Bodhi Society which has now become an ititemftdonal 
body is in a better position to help this movement, and I appeal 
to its executive members to take up the matter in rlebt earnest. 

Yours truly. 

Calcutta. P- P' StRtWAHDHANA. 

Professor Roerich. 


Sir, 

Aa a member of an international American group of 
Buddhists it ia most gradfyitig for me to send you the announce¬ 
ment of an event which, in its relation to Buddhism indicates 
the growing interest in Buddhist ideals m America, t knoW 
It will be most interesting to your readers. 

In celebration of the Birthday of Buddha, which this year 
co-incided with the day of the enlightenment of Zaralhustra, 
one of the New York Protestant Churches—Saint Marks in the 
Bouwerle—dedicated its service to the ait of Roerich, the great 
contemporary master, who has in his pamtings voiced Ips 
philosophy of the unity of oil religious teachings and has made 
some of the most superb paintings of the Buddha and some 
great Buddhist Teachers in his series of the worlds great 


teachers. t . 

To open the service. Dr. William Norman Guthrie, pastor 

of the Chmdi, gave a sermon dedicating the day to (be Great 
Siddbortha Gautama wbicb was followed by reatarion of 
Buddhist writings and then introducing the Symposium on the 
art of Nicholas Roerich, so uniting all peoples of East and 
West in liwne of beauty. 

Yours mily* 
Mrs. Louis L, Horch. 

(It is a happy coincident that at the same time we received 
this letter Information reached ^ 

Central Asia including Tibet headed by Professor Rocnch has 
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™ 51^. The Expedition left tC«hmir 
in 1914 and vwted Udakh, went through Karakkoram Pasa 

to Hotan Kashgar, Kaiachar. the Altai Mountain Range, 
visited Kulmook Monastery, explored BuiiatU, Mongolia, the 
Great Gobi Desert, Snidam and Tibet. It is supposed to be 
an unprecedenled dreie ever made in Central Asia. We shall 
be glad to hear Professor Roerich’s experiences and see the 
paintings he has drawn of wonderful peoples and still more 
Wonderful regions of the earth. extend a hearty welcome 
to the learned Professor and his colleagues-—Ed,), 


Swastika. 

Sir, 

Will you or any of yotw readers be kind enough to 
let me know throu^ the medium of your valuable journal, 
the full significance of the holy sign Swastika, why it Is com- 
monly used in affairs Buddhistic and its application in Ehiddhist 
litenturc; etc. TTianking yoti 

lOth June 192a. faithfully, 

Haputale. Ceylon. G. W. D. DE SlLVA. 


FROM THE VISITORS* BOOK 

(Kept in the M. B. S. Guest House) 

1 stayed hete with pleasure and went away with reluc¬ 
tance" Rev. Javana Tikkha, 

*‘Tl» £nt and malt plcaafng contact wjlli the letision of iho Buddha, 
hope that ii will lead lo tnoic worth while krtcnwledte.''—On. WaLTEB S, 
Kjphis, New Jeney. 


"THE DIAMOND THRONE" 

in which 

Dfi. Ana.nda CboMARswAMY’s Atman theory 

tS CHAUENGED 

By B. L. Broughtcin, Esqr.. M A 
President 0/ the Bn(/sh Maha Bodhi Societu 
See next iu e, ^ 




m MEMORIAM 

The late Dr* Paul Dahlre. 

Jt Is with the deepest sense of sorrow that we 
record the death of Dr, Paul Dahike oF the 
Buddhistscher Haus, Frohnau^ Berlin* Di. Dahtke 
who is well known as the author of "Buddhist 
Essays"' and ‘‘Buddhism and Science" was a most 
devoted servant of the Master and Uved the hfe of a 
true and faithful Upasaka- That the Dharma made 
sLich a profound impression in his soendhc mind 
was evident from the f^ct that he founded the hrst 
Buddhist House in Germany for the purpose of 
meditation and training Bmhmachatis for service in 
the cause of Buddhism, He will ever be tememhered 
one of those few noble minded Euiopeana who 
struck with the beauty and truth of the Buddha 
Dhamitia employed their whole energy to popularise 
the Dhamma for the benefit of mankind. It was 
only last year that this great hearted man invited our 
Chief the Vcn. Anagaiika Dharmapala to spend some 
time in his Asratn. He is removed from us at a time 
when his ripe eKpcrience, great scholarship and vast 
ability were needed for the better guidance of the 
western people in their attempt to undeTstand the 
doctrine of Lord Buddha. In Kls introduction to 
"Buddhism and Science" the late Doctor wrote that 
his book made claim^to belong to the category of 
Books "that give themaeIves and demand ourselves." 
To-day the whole educated world generally and the 
Buddhists in particular mourn the loss of one "^who 
gave himaelf and demanded ourselves,"'He haa left 
hia foot prints not on the sands of time but on the 
eternity of the Dhamma. Our slncereet sympathy 
goes out to the friencU and refadvea of the late 
lamented Dr, Dahlke. We confidently hope that the 
noble work started by our departed friend and co- 
worker will be successfully carried out by those oil 
whom the responsibility now rests. We hope to 
publish a Kfe sketch of the late Doctor in our neat 
issue. 

"Anicca-wata Sankhiia" 
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BflAHMACHAH] DeVAPBIYa WaUSCNHA. 

We We great pleasure in supporting the resolution passed 
at a meeting of the Maha Bodhi Society and published else¬ 
where in connection with the departure from C&ltutta of 
Brahmadiari Devapriya Walisinha for England. Mr, Waliainha's 
services to the Society during a period of about 10 years are 
too well known to the teadera of our Journal to necessiatc 
enumeration. Aa Secretary and Treasurer of the Society, 
as Manager of this Journal and as the Manager of the Book 
Agency he has acted with commendable ability and success. 

look forward to the day of his return to his old sphere of 
work with renewed vigour, greater experience and knowledge 
that he ]fl nutc to during liia stay in Western couiitriesr 

• 

Ceylon Buddhist Mission to Ldndchm. 

We wUh to draw the serious attention of the Buddhist 
public to the report of the departure of the CeyW Buddhist 
Minion for England published in another column. The 
maintenance of three Bhikkuj together with a lay attendant 
ia too heavy a financial burden for one single organiBatioD to 
bear. The Ven, Anagarika Dharmapalap the organizer of the 
mission is now defraying the eipen^ea of the whole misaion^ 
We take this opportunity to appeal lo the Buddhist world to 
help the Anagarika to make this hiatodc misaioii a complete 
aticcess. We are glad lo announce that the membera of the 
mission have arrived in Lioiidon. 

* * * ♦ a 

The Ar^QARiicA Dhar^i^aus. 

We are happy to anaunce that the Anagariha who was 
seriously ill for the last few months is now progressing on his 
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wsiy to lecoveiy. May regain liifl tealth enabling 

Him to lelum to bii labour ol love, 

• * * * 

A Letter from Java. 

Mr. van Denat of Java and tbe only European Buddbiat 
there in a letter to ua «aya:~-'l read in the Maha Bodhi 
journal that the Society wnt lo England three Bhikahus for 
preaching the Dharma, and 1 think that here in java auch a 
preaching is not le«9 neceMary. If the Rev. Anagarika 
Dharmapala should he in a position to visit Java he ahonld 
find a lot of Buddhists in the Tenger and Ijang-tnoUUtains. 
however those people hardly know anything else about 
Buddhism than the Lord Buddha's name. Roman Catholic 
priests and other Christian sects have the h«t and the lancat 
life you can ever imagine. 1 should like to do what 1 cim 
for the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha, and if you v^ 
enable me by giving me some hints and some spiritiml hel^ 

I I shall be very happy to do something for the Lord 

and the Maha Bodhi Society. Java needs the Dharma, it » 
not happy by the Islam and cannot accept OiwstiBnity. 
cause it has seen how the Christians have done m their own 
country, how they behaved in former days and at pie«nt...... 

Dbamia is the greatest power in my life." 

"Will those who cry " First India and then Eingland take 

the trouble of helping our friend in Jaoa. 

Wesak Day a Pdelsc Houday in India. 

One of the resolutions passed at the third session of the 
South Indian Buddhist Conference is as follows;— 

"That the Conference recpiests the Government to declare 
the Buddha Jayand Day a Government holiday." 

It b hardly necessary for us to dwell at length on the 
urgent necessity and the great importmiM of declaring this 
sacred day a public holiday throughout India. AH the Buddhist 
countries in the world have decUred it a holiday and there 
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It no reason why the same policy should not be Le adopted 
by tht Government of India, in whose territorfea there are 
thousands of Buddhists. Another significant fact for the 
auihoribes to consider is that the Buddha Day is being cele 
brated in aWst all the Provinces in India and the number 
of places where this universal religious function is observed 

thp Led ^dh, m , Divuic Pci.<in>8. and tlnp wmH J*, 

rj >‘"0' ll>« >!>. 

nd.. *ai la^ ™, d„e i„ codddrfne |ti. j,., 

U« BpddH. 0.p wu 6„d . pl.ee i. d,. 

fMmanac aa ^ public noJida)^^ 


The Buddhist Renaissance 
Thus the Indian Social Reformer 
'Tlie t},„ Buddhinn wiu dri^^n of r„Ji , 

i™. Pd-... 

<ab.t>n.h«> jTw„ Buddtum, Aaimal ^ ^ “ 

idrali bectnc dominsnL Womes camo ts be J 

hind«n« ro Uf,. Hci . L *• ■ 

intrictloiw impixcd an them in p«-B«ddhiriit Hind ' “'tnl>Bti!d the 

d. idi™=.. . p d» .1“Z " " 

in prc-Buddbiatic timei. Theic of coune &— t_ 

« Sudd:bi.b wha «Wd to ,„rpl p«l.Buddti.tic HinJnUn,. Haw^ot 

^ddh«m Tbn ,on-is^n« f. p,^b.p. opp,np,i«n. a. whn. 

U »UBfa. to bo px«not»d i. a purified BaddbUn. in modern 

W™ 1^1 Frjdw. ihn m^c .imiv6*«,j „( tl« bint. onliBhtonmnnl, .nd 
diHHluUon af Cdutvna SJ:y,munt i™ e=lohiot«J it, rannr p.rt» uf ih. 
CDuntiy. Tbo mulivo* behind the reiiflit«iic= ue MmewW inlnHl. Mt 
CuiB> Ch*i.n L.] in ihe Vouas Ea«i rtcomend. U «■ . f„aac^ h, oiJ 
MKial ills- Same othen aie .tlracied ts it aa . moan, of reteiving the 
cultural uhd pnmujliiis tbt pcilili«| Kiiiciuily of Esuicm Alia. Theft 
of coime. odicrt whq Bentii^clr that iKe tmehtn^ nf BtnJdJ,* coftlMln 
the HKiK« of »Eeiefl- Boitdflka and Jeiu« ChriM. vmjm PraJmcit HeS^ing 
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in liii cf tellgkKi" fiiv^ide the «|]etiAn£fii of rauikiiid. The 

future worM relEg^ion mufll be a pyntheoi? of tlie tyfo, uid they. Inttood 
«f dividing would unite the elLegiuiee ol mBfikiud. 

Atf fj^garrla tlte Tiiisldidin^ nature of the atateiment that 
"^Buddhiotn was driven out from India’' we wUh to (|tiote what 
Pandit Shco Narain of Lahore told a Ceylon audience oii, ^ 
"Fifty year* ago nobody in my coimdy knew whether that 
g;teat personality was even bom in India * The Light of Asia 
Was absolutely unknown in the land af His birth « Vt^at doea 
it prove if "an inHilential school of Hindu sociologials also 
regards the ‘tintouchftble*' as the Buddhists who reftioed to 
accept poat-Buddhbtic HlnduiBm"? We invite the attention 
of our readers to the leader in the Monfh/y Dobo published 
elsevrhere. 

***** 

Mr. ANDfiEW*3 Interpretation of Bi/ddhism 

In the course of an interesting lecture at the Colombo 
Y. M. B. A-+ Mr, C. F, Andrews said that Buddhism waa never 
deitmctive as far as he could see. In every country where the 
movement had spread, whether in Siam, Burma, Ceylon, Chinan 
Japan, Java or elsewhere it had always accepted the traditiDn 
—it had modified the tradition hut h had bltUt upon it its own 
beautiful structure of love and compassion^ What seemed to 
him to be the three pre-eminent truths which had sunk into 
humanity through the early Buddhist teachings were : Firstly 
the supreme reaching which might be summed up in the word 
Ahimsa —^harmlessness to all creatures- For the first time 
humanity saw with clean eyes that merely to go on retaliating 
and striking back was to be utterly stagnant ; hopelessly 
stationary. That was one of humanity"s greatest steps forwaid 
that Was ever known in all hirman hiatory. The second great 
feature could only be summed up in the word which Buddhism 
seemed to have peculiarly m&de its own'-'-compassion, univerBul 
compassion. Out of that returning love for Hatreds out of that 
refusal to do violence came something even wider. That com¬ 
passion embracing not humanity alone but all the timid qrea- 
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tures of the world cbjuc the third and possibly in some wayn 
the greatest of the new conceptions of life whkii came from 

Buddha, That was what he would call religious tolerance _ 

the ceasing of religjous wars, the savage, barbaric wars of one 
reilgion against another which had disgraced mankind and 
defamed huntanity^ The pages of human history before the 
birth of Buddha were drenched with the blocsd of reli^ouB wars 
of Extennmatiori and arniihi^latioa. Even iti India quite recently 
they had had those feudfi of religion and so in Elurope, But 
here from the very hrat Oautama by the rcufacle of his person^ 
ality, of hifl compaBsion. by hia perfectp all-embracing charity* 
WAS able to keep aWay from hiH followers anything that at all 
entrenched upon what they called intolerance. They never 
got anything of bigotry. That La my interpretation of your 
great treaBure*" 

* ^ * 

Ewope sees Buddha 

That the influence of Buddhism is slowly bat steadily felt 
in Europe can be seen from the amount of writing put out by 
European aXitHors and the adverse criticism ihowered on Bud¬ 
dhism by Chriitians^both the clergy and laymen — ^who are 
probably smarting under the progress of Buddhism, Here U 
a fine eaannple of that "intolerance and bigotry’* which 
Mr, Andrews «aidi Buddhism was free from :— 

''Ail. ftf Vtjy n*ady *11, of the bHuUrui min uid nuucinu oF Ouddkn 
«j£ to be fig4Liid in the tbaehiQjr Our Lord (Ciiiiit|. But tberfi h ihii 
difference betWr«a the FbitliA ^r-dichcd. Wfacrcei lh«t ai Bipldhs, 

«j 1 fiKidcr»t>nd Uh S TEUgiuo of Death KEkldins iqp ceaEatian oF mundane 

4mA ultiEbStf the gfeid mward oF virtue. Chrutianity 

ia m mhiron of Ufe of continued ladivlduAJ beings fyll, ElonouB. nnlttu 
and etcnwl lo won hj thofC who choose to accEpt ibo nvelHtion oF 
it» Founder. Who, iKen cark hcaitntE between tlhE two^ Who w]ahca to 
be abaorbed ^tO the awfol pence oF Nodungneia?"' Sir Rider in 

Cr^i Thou8*>*^. 1929. 

We would remind Sir Ride? that the world is not prepared 
to accept this Idud of ddldiah and ill-expreEsed crtiicism : 
neither will it accept the myth of revelation, Buddhim is a 
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oF ,ca«.a and if Sir Rider Hattgard U printed tn 

"accept" reason then he will see B«ddbi^ in tto ^ 

U would be better For Sir Rider to study Buddhrsm beforo he 
ewpresfloi an opinion about ihe docUme o 
to Sir Rider it would be sufteiont tf we only (juolc S,r E 

Arnold who said , . 

'•B^ddhU» bo. ™ ri tbe c^ify Ji 

t>t A bcHindle*- W. «i IndwtturtiW* rletn^t of f* ih la 
the prandort »s«rti™ bAodfrti.- 

Cirt,0jy "tk. bcukW 

,h™, I, it hon, the BndJkirt pr™ch.~ '•k” •«>' 
living in Asia Minor? 


Our Thanks 

The Mehe-Bedhi Soeiety thnnh. .11 yenll.men “I" >»” 
„„teri.Ily helped the SeeeeMie. to m.k. the W ende e ek »■ 
tiona a great autcesoe Special menbon has to 
WWin, C«rloo .todenl. b«t fo. vtW who^..rt^ e 
opeeKion the rolendid deeoi.tion. no.W h.». 
tB,k-Me«rs. W. Buddhadaaa. Ramuinsba and Herat. Mr 
W S Perera deservea thanks both For dMorabons an 

L^.l .n.n,en..nu. We tah henofly rt- y»^ 

centtihot.. to the We»k Fond. Chn th.nk. -e dne to M . 
S. C. SonyJ. DUtrict Ennineet. fer nmdini a luge number 

of beautiful palm pots. 


dhamma cakka pavattana oay 

The Anniversary of the historic day on which Lord Buddha 

delivered hi. first aermon falls on the full ^[^Wi 

July. There will be a public meeUng m the Maba Bodh. 
Society Hall on that day when atveral speakers are expected 

a 
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to address. A Bpectal Pooja wiU also tie faeW in the 
EKiaim&rRjika Chaitya Viham. 4A. Gillege Square. Calcutta. 
All are cordiaUy welcome. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

We shall he obliged if our frietida address all letters 
rcgartiin* official nutters to the S«;retary of the M. B, S,. or 
the Editor, the Maha Bodhi or the Majjagier, the M. B. Boot 
Agency—as the case may be—and not to any individual, 
Money Order, and cheques etc. should invariably be made 
payable to the Manager or Secretary of respective Branches 
and Funds. Much difficulty and consequently delay too ha» 
to be experienced in getting through business when official 
matters are addreseed to individuals. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS AND HONORARY CONTRIBUTORS 

^Ve have been often asked whether we agree with all 
idea? and Optmons expressed in various articles and eipoai- 
Hon.s published in our Journal. We take this opportunity to 
mform our good readers and the general public that we do 
not necessarily hold ourselves responsible for individual 
opimons but that the contributors are given the liberty of free 
expression of their views from any angle of vbion provided 
of course they are not in the main anti-Buddhisric-nEdftor. 


HNANCIAL 

MUIjAGANDHA ICLrn vihara fund. 

Prevkmsly acknowledged Ra^ 43, MB-7-4, Earnest 

Hunt, Hilo, Hawaii, collected from boys and girk £2.2s = 
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2M5-3* U* Aung Hla K. S. M., D»t imd 5e«ri«is judge. 
HeniaJ^. Ra. 50. CoUecled by U. Thin. Pleadei. :- 

U. Thin, [U. 10. U. Ba Gyaw. Undowner Bo^le ^ 

Mr. C Htfln Chyo. Undowner. Pyapon. E^. 10- _ 

L«a A<. 12 fcH M. O. «.m. = Rs. 69-4. S. N. B«u^ q- 
Delhi (Mnrchj, Rs. 5. A. Meithreeviiathanii Perak. F. M. b.. 

Rs 10. Collected by Mg Ngwe Hmym, Asat. Storekeeper, 

B 'b. T, C Rangoon r-C, Mya, Head Storekeeper. I^. 5. 

U Sein. Oft« Qcrk. Re. 5. Mg Ngwe ™ 

keeper, Ra. 5. U. San Dutu Fitter Mi^y, U. 

Hpny, Head Carpenter. R>. 3, Ko Tim Lwin. Qerk. B. O. C. 
Ud.. Ra. 3. Mr. O. A, Koon. Eden Street. Rangrmn. Ra. 2. 

Ko Aong Them, Asst. Stores Clerk. B. B. T. C L 2- « 

Ba Saw. Asst. Storekeeper. Rs. 2. U. Hpo Htm, ^tter, Rs. 2. 

U. Hpo So. Electridan. Rs. 2. U. Hpo U,, A«t. &or« Qerk. 

Rc I. u. Ba Khin. Asst. Stores Clerk, Re. I, l^o Thin Pe. 
Asat. Stores Oerk. Re. 1. Mr. M. Hasamuddm, Stm 

Qerk Ele. 1. K-o Ngwe Tin. Office Qerk, Re, 1. U- 
Office Qetk, Re. 1. U. Ba Than. Head Timekeeper. Re. 1. 
Ko Myat Htoon. Aaat. Timekeeper, Re, 1. Ko Aye Maimg, 
Asat. Timekeeper, Re. 1. Ko Hla Pe. A*rt. Storekee^r. 
Re I. Ko Tin Maung, Asst. Storekeeper. Re. 1. U, Sen 
Gyaw. Carpenter, Re. 1- U. Lu Khin, Carpenter. Re, I. IJ- 
Hpo ThH. Head Gunner. Re, 1. Ko San Po, Fitter. Re. I- 
V Hpo Thaw. Timber Merchant, 61st Street, Re, i , Ko Ba 
Turing. Finlay Fleming Co., Re, I- Ko Sein. Trading Co., late 
Hegte & Co.. Merchant St.. Re. I. Mr. 5. A. Rahaman. 
Asst. Storea Clerk. B. B. T. C. L.. As. 8. Ko Ba Shwin. 

Qerk As. 8, Ko Tun Ttn, do., As. 6. Ko Mya Gyi. 
do As 6. Ko Ba Khin. Office Qerk. As. 6. Ko Chit Nyun, 
do' As 8. Ko Tun Va, do.. As. a Ko Themg Maung, do.. As. 4. 
Ko Htoo. do.. As. 4. Total Rs, 56. S. N. Barua. Esq.. Delhi 
(April). Rs. 5, Coliected by L. C. Bnrua. Compoirndert^ 
L. C. Barua, Rs. 3. Maung Pu. Vaccinator. Namhsan. Re. F 
Heri Chandra Dey. Unetnan. Ra. 2. Ram Saiup BarUr. As 6, 
Mimng IWya, Fitter. Re, 1, Mg Kyaw Nin, Vacanator, 
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R^^. L M«ui,g Lu Kwr, Nakut, Re. 1. AWin, Liquor Skop. 
1. Daw Tkit, Trader. A*, 8. Mautig Po Talk, Bailiff 

h High 

bckool. Mergui, (collected from students). R*. 13^. Collected 
by Mg Lu Galay. DraftBinim, Ra. UA. Collected by U Po 
^vr. E. A. C. Meitiila:-U. Po Thaw, Retired E. A. C., 
25. Daw Twe Oht,. Rs. 5. Ma Kin Pwa. Re. I. Ma 
Saw, Re. I. Daw Thai Oo and Ma Pwa Thant, Rs lO Daw 
Pouim Ale, Re. 1. Mg Toke. Re. I. U. Saw Ki. Re. I. 
^Ig Ba San. Rs. 2. Daw Toke. Rs. 5. Ma Ng^e Sem^ 
As, 8. Sohan Singh. Station Maaler, Rb, 5. D. Mutkey 
Goods Oerk, Re. 1. Ma E. Cko. As, 8. U 
^d Daw Hnya Rs. 2. Ma Ma. Re. I, Mg On. Re. 1. 

D '■ f- Kywe. 

Re. I, Mg Po Hman, Re. I. U. Chit Swe. 5.D.O.. Rs. 5. 

U. Ba Lwin. Rs. 2. Ma Ma Cyi, Ra. 3, U. Hla Mg, Re I 
U. Kyaw Zan. Rs. 2. U. Ba. As. 8. U. Kyauk Tme, Rs! 3. 
Ma Hlaing. Re. I. Ma Nyo. As. 8. Ko Ya Din. As. 4. Ma 
B™, Re. I, Daw E. Mya. Aa. 4. Ma Oiit May. R, 2 
Wife of Inspector. Rs. 2. U. Po Kya, As. 4. Daw Mai Mai 
As. 4. Ma Shin. As, 4. Martadin, Re. |. Total. R* 92-4 
Collected by Mg Ohn Pe, Pleader. Zigon :^Mg po Lone 
Merchant. Zigon. Re. 1. U. Ohn Pe and family, Rb. 3. Mg Tin' 
Pleader's Qerk. As, 4. Mg Po Shin. Pleader, Re. I, Mg 
San Tun Mya, Pleader. Re. 1. U. Po Tu Broker. Zigon, Re. I. 
U. Thint. Paddy trader, R». 2. U. Paw Tun. Bailiff. Triwnship 
Court. Naltallin, Re. I. U. Pet Pyo, Pleader. Natlalin. Re. t. 
U. Tin, Trader, Shwe Kyabb. Re. I, Doctor Mg Ba Pe. 
S.A.S.. Tapun, Re. 1. Mg Ba Kyi, Clerk. Co-opeiadve Rice 
Mill, Zigon, Re. I. Total, Rs. 14-4. Less As. 4 for M,0. 
Ccm,.=Rs. 14. Collected by Mg Twe. Head Qerk, D.T.S 
ofice:—C. G. Sawmy, Goods Qerk. Re. 1. Mg San Kyaw. 
Signaller, Re. ], D. B- Chakraborty, Booking Qerk, Re f 
A Hassain, Parcel 6c Luggage Qerk, f^. 2. K, C. Paul Ry 
Jetty, Moulmern. Re. 1. M. Thana-Koti. Goods Qerk 
Railway Wharf Re. 1. U, Bashin, Chid Coodi Qerk 
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Moulmein Jelly, Rb. 5, Mg Oo, Got-lfi Owk, Do.. Ra. 3. 
G. H. CJiakraborty. Do., Re. 1. Maung TliBung Seln, A S M., 
Martakaii. Re. I. Mg Kutl Na T. C. Martaban, Re. I - A, T. 
Vein. T. C. Re. I. U. T. Sin, Goods Gerk, Rb. 5, D. A- 
Arunmgan, Do.. Re. 2. 5. D. Simmani. R- S. M-, Re. I. 
A- K. Sbami. Sbipping Oerk. B. R.. Re. I- Mg Han, 
Signaller. Re. 1. Mg Aung Pe, Booking Clerk. M. M. Z., Re. I- 
Mg Toe Pe Re, t. Mr. C. Roberts, T, T. E., Moulmein South, 
Rs. 5, Ma Khwe, Stall Vendor, As. 8- Mg Thin. Head Qerk, 
D, T. S. Office. Moulmein, Ra. 2. S, K. Sandaram. Stahon 
Clerk, Martaban. Re. I. Mg. Thu. A. S. M.. Hmeinganein, 
Re. I. Mg Pain, A. S. M., Mokpalin, Re. I. Ma Aye Tin. 
Mbkpalin. Re. 1. Mg Ba Sein, Do.. Re. I. Than Than, 
Re I. Mg Bb Hlaing, Re. 1. Mah Aye Kjm. Re. I. Mg 
Twe, Head Qerk, D. T. S. Office. Ra. 10. Total. Rs. 56^. 
CoUected by Mg Hla Mg. othegonMg Thein Han. Re. 1 
Ko Ngwe Soe. Re. 1, U, Thn Lun. Re. I. H. Po Yiek. 
Re. I. Mg U.. Re. 1. Total. Rs- 5. S, N. Barua E*q„ 
(May) Rs. 5. Grand Total R*. 44,432-14-7. 


GAYA MAHABODHl HALL FUND 

Previously acknowledged Rs. 2,123-34). Collected by 
Mr. L, C. Bania, Compounder, NamhaanHis Highness 
Sawbwa. Namhsan. Rs. 10. Mr. Sao Hein. Section Officer, 
P. W. D., Rb. 10, Mg Au, Head aerk. Asst. Supdt.'a Office. 
Ra 5, Mr. L. C Bania, Rs- 5-5. Mr. Hsan Yi Hkan, 
Merchant, I^s. 5. H. C. Dey. Lineman. Rs, 5. U. Thin. A. K. 
Namhsan, Rs. 3- Uw Woo, Treasurer. Rb. 2. U, Ain Di, 
Myowungyi. R*. 2- Mr. Gnndha, State Overseer. Rs. 2. 
Nai Lwe Ngyo, Re. 1- Maung Ze, Re. I. Mai Shwe Pu, 
Re. I. Nai Hko Hkan, Re. 1. Law Lee, Re I. Nal Ya Phat. 
Re I U Pein Di. Re. L Ywel Hkan. Re. 1. Nam Ywet Hkan, 
Re’ L Ko Ba. Re. I. Ma Sein. Re. 1-4. Maong Ba T™, Tocher 
Re. I. Mg Shwe His. Qerk, Re. 1. Mg. Set Kwe, Ke. I, 
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Mg Aik. Re, 1* Paw Laing Hkttn Hkati HUaing. Asst. A. K.. 
Re. L Mating Pu, Vacdimtoir, Re. ]. Mating Yan E,. Gerk, 
Re. L Mg Kyaw Zan, State MagLsbrate, Re. F. Maung 
Kyaw Kyu, Head Qcrk, Re, 1, Aindi Ya, Namhsan, Re. L 
San Lu, As. 6, Hsan Yi. As. 8. Po Lwe, As. 6. Ywet 
Hkan San Shai, As. 8. NaJ Lwe San Lay. As, 6. Nai Man 
Ain, As. 8. Paw Lwe Hti As. 8. Ma TKat May, Mistress, As, 8. 
Mai Kyan, Merchant. As. 6. Saya Sii, As. fl. Paw Nwan, 
.As. 6. Mating Myat, State I. P,, As. 8. Paw San Hein As. 8. 
Mai Ain Mye, As, 8, Yawng Pawng. Headbnan As. 6. Kyaw 
!-lta. As. 4, Mating Ohn Myat, As, 4. Ywet Hejji, Namtu, As, 4. 
Vwet Hkan Kya Lu, As. 4. Mg Po Pe, A#. 4. Aik Htun Wa. 
As. 4. Paw Hkara, As, 4. Ma Hman, As. 4, Hsan Hkiin, 
As, 4. Mya Msy, As. 4. Small cnntribution. As. 7. Total 
Rs. 80-14 less As. 14 = Rs. 80. Collected by D, J, Anuia- 
singha. WcHawalta :_Mr. D. P, Gimaranatunga. Ketawala- 
mulla, Rs. 15, E, H, de Foiiseka, Panadum. Rs. 15. F. S, 
Wijegunawafdhana, Ratmalana. Rs. |0. G, L. Silva, Pm- 
watta, Rs. 5. A. P. Wijetunga, Borclla. Rs, 2-8. D. W. 
Fernando Hunupitiya, Rs. 2-8. M. A, Peries. Nugegoda. 
Rs. 5. S, D, P. Senaratne, Panapitiya. Rs. 5. P. L. De Silva. 
Pinwatta. Rs, 5, Justin A. Jayasingha, DehiweU, Ra. 5. D. A. 
Gunatilaka, Attidiya, 2, H. B. Cunaratna. CoJomho, 
Rs. 2. P. E. Sencvwatnc, Colombo. Rs, 2. K. D. C. Jaya- 
sekara Godagama. Rs. 2. H D. D. Mtmasingha, 
Nugegoda, Els. 2. W. W, Jayasinghe, 2nd Maradatia, 
E^. 2. A. M. Jayasinghe, Matara, Rs. 2, H. D. L, Jayaweera 
Cotta, Rs. 2. S. C; Dassanayake, Dematagoda, FIs. 2. P. A. 
Don Jinapala. Bombalapitiya. Re. 1, D. D, Ranatunga, 
Udsmapidgama. Rc. E. G, P. W. Seneviratna, Ekala, E<e. t. 
5, G. W. Jayawardena Paiyagala south, Re. I, D, F, Dias, 
Kotte, Re. 1. A. Fernando, Beruwela, Re, I. A R, De 
Silva Balapibya, Rs. 2. C. B. A. Senaratan, Mt. Lavinia, Rs 2 
L, B. Nugegoda, Mt. Lavinia, Els. 3. N, V, W. Nagaratna, 
Galle. Re. L C. V. Dissanayaka, Ratmalana, Rs. 2. V 
Ratnam. WcElawatta, Re. I, K, Navaretham. Colombo, Els 2 
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5. Nadaraja. Colombo. Rs. 2. S, L. M. Gunamuibu. Col^bo. 
Re 1. C. Athirctnain, Colombo, Re. 2- F. H. de A. n 
konda, Hikkadua, Ra. 1, P- D- A, jayawmd^a. CoWbo, 
Re 1. Mi« S, K. A. Femando, WeUawatta R». 2. H. &mon 
Fernando, Wella^U. Re. I. J-mee, Re. 1 
Small contribution Re. I, D. J. 

R*. 59. Mfe. D. J. Amaraingba. Re. 10. „ 

«mgha. Re. 50. Total Re- 231 less A». 12 for Bank eommiesion 

= Re. 2304^0. Grand Total Re. 2,433-7, 


FOSTER FUND 
Income, 1927, 

Ra. A. P. 

Interest received from N,C.Mamk for 10 inonll« 2,063 7 0 

.. AbdulGunnyfoT 12 months 

" ” 3,000 0 0 

House rent including dues, deposit money 1.260 0 0 

Inlereet from National Bank on current account 
with Mr. DeVapriya Wallsinba leas bank 

chargee 

Received from Colombo ... 


24 6 0 
497 12 0 


TCfTAL 


6,665 11 0 


ExPENurrURE, 1927, 

Clerk's SaUty 
Servants’ wages 
Buddbadcve Sevaaram ... 

Baugata Sugatakantl 

Rev. Dharmaratana-tnrin fare 

Wimalananda.train fare 

ReV. Indaeara-Steamer fare inch cash ... 

expenses at Hardwai incl. MO Com. 


465 0 
262 6 
120 0 
946 6 

125 0 
90 0 

126 0 
256 9 


0 

6 

9 

0 

0 

D 

9 

3 
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Revil. SarAE\aiikariL 

. ■ * 

126 

0 

0 

Tutor for the priests 


275 

0 

0 

VLma.lanandei^s School Fees, Qothet, elc^ 


169 

10 

0 

Revd. SirinivuiB for expenaes and aervant 

... 

470 

4 

0 

,, p, Qothe#, etc. 


31 

5 

0 

MLscellanious expenses of priests etc, 

mmm 

203 

1 

9 

Medical attendance for priests etc, 

1 ■'« 

191 

14 

0 

Teacher of Sajnath School 


25 

0 

0 

Revd, Slrmivasa^ train faie, etc. 


25 

0 

0 

Petty charides 

■ 

39 

1 

0 

Mr, Gomes, Notary 


61 

0 

0 

Books for priests 


20 

3 

9 

Matresa and Utensils 


12 

6 

0 

Whnalananda's Tutor 


60 

0 

0 

Food expenses for priests, student and servants 


1.306 

11 

0 

Total 


5,430 

2 

3 


PUBLICATION FUND 


L 

Mr, Chan Chor Khine 


... 

LOGO 

0 

0 

2. 

Mrs. Chan Chor Khine 

r .. 


roQ 

0 

0 

3, 

Miss Diamond Chor Khine 

•• 


50 

0 

0 

4, 

„ Penirl Chor Khine 

1 ri- ■ 

Ri ■ j 

50 

0 

0 

5. 

^Crystal Chor Khine 

Mr. Chan Cheng Talk 

m t. m. 

¥ ¥* 

50 

0 

0 

6. 



50 

0 

0 

7. 

Mrs. Chun Cheng Taifc 

IP 

■ ■ -P 


30 

0 

0 

8. 

Master Engine Cheilg Taik 

■ m 


20 

0 

0 

9. 

Mi* Chan Cheng Leong 

1 +« 

■ ■ ■ 

25 

0 

0 

10. 

Mft Pwa 7m 



25 

0 

0 

11. 

Mrs. Yeo Moh Seong 

« P V 


20 

0 

0 

12. 

Mr. Yeo Cheng Seong 

■i * ■ 


10 

0 

0 

13. 

Master Yeo Chang Eng. 



5 

0 

0 

14. 

Miss Veo Gaik Hoon 

... 

... 

. s 

0 

0 
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(3^ ,, Yeo Gaik Poh *■* 

(ft‘ Yeo Gaik Eyan 

Yeo Gaik Sne ... 

16. Mr. Koh Qioe Tick ... 

19. Mrs. Chan Chor Lye 

20. Mis# Kate ChtH Lye ... 

21. >. Maggie Chor Lye 

22. Master Chan Cheng Gwen 

23. Master Chan Cheng Hock 

24. Maaler Chan Cheng Poh 

25. Mrs, Yeo Swee Byan ... 

26. Mr. Chwa Chan Chout 

Tctal 


5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


0 

0 

1.550 

0 

0 


WESAK ACCOUNT 1928- 


REicEifT:a. 

Hon. Mr. Jturt3« M- N. 

Muklwcc ■ 

Di. A. t. Nbh. B»- 
Ijs*, /a/- {or B«i* 

Pmndil Shco - 

T. H SUih-r %q- 
C. MftHilt. E*q. 

S. N- EUnjn, ^- 

QuAh 

J, A- Mauna Gyi 

U. Kynw Dun 

MnUBB . “■ 

Mr. P- A, PoTkM 

Di, C. A. Hewnvilftflin 
Di. N, 

Dr. BhtftlBb Mukncrjw 
Mt. P. V. R. 

5 , C Mjookjeri«+ Ejq- ■'^- 
Mr. D. L. A. Barnik 
y. Po TliMfln 
Un. Send* 


Ra. Jk3. f- 

39 0 a 


29 B 0 
Z5 0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 


5 

5 

5 


Ml 0 
25 “ 
^0 
5 
25 


10 

5 

5 

2 

m 

9 

10 
25 


EXPtlMSEa- 


Ra. Aa. P, 


Cclebrntioni at Gayp *+- 
.. at Samutn .*+ 

at 

BuiUK. Sonaiji-. 
Lucknow *** 

Rov., Ctandfftmjwil i Rfto. 

KuBin&rA _ "■ ■"* 

Buddka Pujai 
StBtnpH fit Env^OpM 
Con^cywniW ^ Ctscitie. 
RcrrcaliifnoFiia ^■- ^■ 

MklceU*n«inj* ■'* 

Flpwcn & -* 

Mr. PercfH fnt 
Works 

53S3 c.“it„ 'H-pia 

A. HeipltJ 

for Anlnwlli ■! ■■' 

Pit! jiapdfl I Sodepora *r* 
Sflf&alii ..- 


Z5 4 0 
25 4 0 
!5 4 0 

;o 2 0 


10 2 D 
2 10 0 
0 0 0 
26 4 6 
110 VI 9 
10 0 0 
2J1 12 } 


21 

15 


0 

0 


5 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 2 0 
25 0 0 


R.. 250 BO 


R*. 341 i 0 


9 











GAYA MAHA BODHI HALL 

(REV, EAWTIKA memorial.} 

Bnifl. WitKrvUion oI ikc Eate Revd. U. 2,wti3ca a 

‘u *"*’ A -do iTa! 

- forthr^fo^vo 

G.yo, wrhld’^X wrra“™r ?' of ^.utna 

tic Railwa, sJZ f i ' “=***“^ WODBC near 

soon th» ^ f? B«ddhis|«, W* hnvo .|„ 

dittoes. 1=1 oTthl^r,o; 

^oy «ndd pro««J from the thi. r^ ^ . ns«tl' 

Pravujnni and sldirt aitcin aJte, takin* leat. A. ik. ^.1 . i i ^ 

la only ten miniita, wait fom, iha .talltn, and on the wj in" Bud* 

H i. an Ideal plaee for auel. a Rest Ho«». Bo<ldhi«liaya 

Jt la csIiniBled that R*. 3,ODD/, will nt leui k- i j 
'^rk. We therefore appeal to th* Benerqua Buddhist, of'sulTT/b' 

>.™,db«. .bu ».„ ..d ,™p„ . i:w r~ A." 

Hu r ; -ntribubon. wm 11: 

to dte unde,a.B.ed -t 4A. CotleBo S,^. Cale^tta. a. early aa po«R,la 
We mrts glMd ta [q^Atian here tkal the halj wil] l ^ 

Ut. Revd. Zawtikn a, a n^t of nor tP-luH foH TI *' 

ahowed lo this wwk. to fop, ^ 


1 f 


DEVAPfltVl WsUSlMdij*. 
R«. 5ee|r,, Mqhe Bbdhf Jori^j,, 
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THE MAHA-BODHI 

foUN'OEO HY THE AnAGARJIU H. DhARMAPAUI 

nf rmiaAn ^w 

fvit^ nam f^vl inir' wrf^ Annr^ ii^*i 

■•KlW 'Tftw 1 

"Go y«, O Bhikjl^ta, and loandor forth for &e gain of tha 
irmnjf, for die utalfora of the mantf, in cornpiusion for ifi« laarld, 
for the good, for dte gain, for the welfare of godt and men. 
Proclaim, O S/irJi^fitu, flic Doctnnc ghiiouM, preach ge a life 
of halii\e**, perfect and J>Ure.*'—^M aHAVACCA, ViNAYA PlTAKA. 


Vriimvil JHKUST. IN.., 


THE UEAITH OF THE ANAGARIKA 

We art glad to inform otir friencb that the Ven. Aum^^tikn 
DharmapalB haa left Hoapital and jj now ^a^ng* ia hii 
motherreajdencc ‘'Aloe Avenue” Colombo. In a ietter to 
ua dated the J9th July he «aya ”1 am convalescing, but feet 
very weak and can't ait up even to wribe this lett^'.” 

BIRTHDAY OF M«. MART E FOSTER 

The 84th Birthday of Maxy E, Foster, the PatrotiesB of 
the Mahii Bodhi Society wiU be celebrated on the Zlat 
September at the Calcutta headquartera, Gaya^ Samath and 
Madras and in various institutCems iri Ceylon managed by the 
Society N 














DHAttMACAKKA DAY CELEBRATIONS IN DHARMARAJIKA 
CAITYA VIHARA HAIL, CALCUTTA 


The 2517th anniversary of the First Sermon delivered by 
Lord Buddha at MrJ&adaya. Isipatana, Benarea, was celebrated 
at the above place under the chairmanship of Rai Bahadur 
Dr_ Chuni Lai Bose, CJ.E.. l.S-O., on the Zud July being 
Csala full-moon day. 

After PaMil was administered^ the Qiaimtalt opened the 
ptoceedioEB with the folio wing address 

On this day» two thoT^sand five hundred and seventeen 
years ago^ at about this hour in the evenmg when the sun 
was setting and the full moon was riang in the sky. Gautama 
Buddha, Just after the attainnient of his Enlightenment, 
preached his First Sermon on Dharmacakra to hb first five 
disciples at Mrigadaya, Rishrpafnn, now known as S<Jfnnflfh. 
He dealt with the four great truths* namely. (1) Dixkk^a or 
pain and sufferings of this life ; (2) the cause of Dukkha : 
(3) the JVfrodhfl or abolidou of Dukkha and (A) the path to 
Nkodha. This Sermon forma a great landmark in the hialorv 
of the missionary activitiea of the Buddhist religion, and 
naturally, the followera of Gautama Buddha attach a special 
Bignificance toi it and look Upon it with great veneration. 

After preaching this Sermon. Gautama Buddha remained 
in Benares for four month* during the rain*. At this time, 
i^Ity disciple*, called gathered round him and he 

preached to them the precept* of hi* new religion. At the 
end of the rainy season, the Master commanded the si^ty 
disciples to go forth Into the world, each iti a different direc- 
tioo. and preach these noble truths for the benefit of men 
and gods. The Master himself then departed from Benarea 
and went to Rajagriha. 


dkammacakka day celebrations 
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Wfi have met here this evening to celebrate the armivewary 
oF the Fbal Senrion preached by Lord Buddha mote than 
Z5 centuriea ago For the eternal benefit of manbuid. The 
leligion of Gautama Buddha la essentially an ethical religion, 
and as such, it unquestionably stands as first and Foremost 
in the rank of all religions of the world. It teaches us the 
highest ideals of self-dlstipUne, self-control and self-introapec- 
tion and prescribes for u# a code of conduct not only towards 
ouf fellow-brethren but also towards dumb animals, which 
has not been surpassed in its high conception and Intensity 
of love by any code of morals yet preached by any man in 
any country of the world. 

Chriatranity is now the greatest of all rnlsaionaiy religions 
of the world. But long before the birth of Christianity, the 
followers of Gautama Buddha not only kept the lamp of true 
knowledge burning In their own native land, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Commorin and from ICandahar to the Bay of Bengal, 
hy their great missionary activities, but they carried this light 
to Ceylon, to Sumatra, Java, Siam, Annanu, China, japan, 
Burma. Tibet, Central Asia, Turkistan, Asia Minor and even 
to countries on the south of Europe bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and helped many a barbarian people to turn 
Into civilized men and women by assimilating In their lives 
the divine teachings of the illostrlcpus Ascetic Prince of Northern 
India. Nearly drree hundred years after the passing away of 
Gautama Buddha, the great Asoka laid down the sword, 
embraced the principle of universal love and adopted this noble 
retigion as the state-religion of his empire. He thus became 
metamorphosed from Chanda Asof^a (Asoha, the Cruel) to 
Dfiomro (Asoka. the pious) His edicts Inscribed on 

rocks and pillars, scattered all over the continent of India, 
bear witness to his message of love, peace and good-will to 
his fellow-creatures in all countries and for all ages. Afloka 
sent his daughter, the celebrated Sanghurnffro, the first 
woman preacher of religion in the world, with a branch of 
the Badbi tree, under which the Master attamed Enlighten- 
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mefit, to Ceylon wli«e hk son Maliendira kad proceeded her, 
to a»akt him m his miBsitjnery wprfc. 

Thifl is also a great day in the history of Buddhism 
because from today commences the Vorshai^ai of the Buddhists 
when the retire to reside in a quiet place near some 

viLlage arid spend the next four rainy months in meditation 
and in holding council among themselves in order to device 
ways and means for the furtherance of their missionary work 
dudiig the remaining 8 months of the year. The village 
people in rettun for the rehiious instmcdona imparted by the 
Biu'kahuf^ supply them with food and other simple necessarteB 
of life. 

The arts, the scierKesi the philosophy, the literature and 
the religion of India, the habits and customs of the people, 
their thoughts and ideals, the chivalry of men and the virtnea 
of women as depicted in the immortal epics of Ramayana 
and Mahabhamia, were carried by these pioneer Buddhiii 
misaionaries to all those people outside India in the midst oF 
whom they went to live and work. We have now come to 
realise from the results of investigation of distinguished research 
scholars and traveUers bow the religion^ the arts and the 
manners and cuatomi of the people of these couiurtes outflide 
India were deeply mfluenced and affected by the religion, 
civilisation and culture of the IndiaoN, carried there by Buddhut 
nvKiks under inconcewable difficulties and at Lnynerise risks 
to tbeir lives. These countries are full of relics which indicate 
their indebtedness to India in the evolution of their civihaation 
and culture. Buddhism is the first religion in the world which 
was inspired by a noble deibe to ahare wkh the generahty of 
mankind the immortal hlesaings of truth, knowledge and 
cnlightenmePl brought to the world by the lifelung vadhona 
of its illustrioira Founder. Buddhism declared at the lop of 
its voice the universal brotherhood of man ami the sanctity 
of animal life. It denounced the practice whereby poor and 
iiinocctrt dumb ommali were sacrificed for the e^ipiatton of 
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sins and the piopltiatiDn of gods, h preached in no uncertain 
temw that for any man to effect his own salvation, no mystic 
ritest no jQpernaJtura] intercession, no mimculous agency weie 
necenaaryi but that to each man waa given that latent facuhy 
and power, by the proper eJCetoiae of which* he is enabled 
to rcg:ulate his life, hia thoughts and his conduct in such a 
way as gradually to uplift his soul and make himself fit (or 
the attainment of the Elternai Bliso. Such was the great 
religion which Gautama Buddha preached, and its rationality* 
tta purity and its catholicity soon drew within its fold 
thousands of men and women helongmg to all castes, creeds, 
colour and nationalities. 

The First Sermon of Gaulaitva Buddha, the anniversary 
of which we have met here to celebrate this evening, is, as 
I have already said* the most momentous landmark in the 
annals of Buddhism m a mfsafonury refjgion and it is no 
wonder that it should he looked upon by the fo'llowers of the 
great Master as an event of very great historical importance- 

Let us, therefore, cciebrale it in all humility, solcmness 
and In the right kind of spirit befitting the gteat occasion- 

Dt. B. R. Chatterji in the course of a very mteresring 
speech saidCritics of Buddhism often say that it is a 
pewimistic religion devoid of any clemoid which can appeal 
to the aesthetic sense of man. To refute this charge we 
have only to look to the Zen School of Buddhism^ Ch an 
{in Chinese) or as it la called ifi Japanese Zen Buddhism is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Dhyan. !t was founded in 
China in 527 A.D. by Bodhi-dharma who came from India 
and taught that the Buddha was not to be found in images 
and books hut inside m the heart of man and outside in 
Nature. 

Hi* foQowers, and even now they are numerous among 
the Samurai or the mUitary aristocrasy of Japan, lay great 
strett on meditation, conlemplBtion and on the beauteous 
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aspect of ixaturen It is thiia that a modem Japanese poet 
(Noguchi) writea of Bodhi-dharma :— 

'niifm liLKBt one mba the pMctiCc oJ* biul hill; 

Them bl^edeflt with Ui* bwly ot N^hira oJd; 

With th«s Ndtun: mmm « neaj iiid dm ta cm, 

I Iwe Ksd undeciCifind h^r RiDfc truly throii8:K iIm, 

Oh nugic at oicdilstiQnj witch^ of ikleoee, 

LaflguaBC for which kcicI hm* tid p^er"* 

The face of Nature to the Zen Buddhists ia "*the sermon of 
the Irwlnimate*^ A Chinese poet (Sm-fCung T'u) in whom 
Taoiat and Zen ideas are happily blended beat expYesses this 
when he gives the following advice:— 

the lotty inowy peeks 
Fly with the dcnlds, race with the wiml. 

Drink of the ■pirimal, feed on fm^ 

Store theoi lor daily usOh guard them in yCiUt hoaft; 

Be e Poftf of Htaveti and Eartli, 

A co-workjcr in Di^nc tranafoltpatiQn'* 

When some Chinese monks of the Zen School were asked 
by the Emperor to explain Uieir reiigioua beliefs they only 
replied *"Our eyes have seen the €>cean, our eaiB have heard 
the Winds sighing, the min descending, and the sea-waves 
dashing*^ 4 . 

The influence of Zenism on Japanese ait and poetry has 
been considerable and has always been on the aide of 
ssmpUcity. Black and white sketchea were first introduced by 
it in Jap&n+ Terse epigrams replaced verbose descripdoiu- 
It taught the seeker to see infinity in the grain of sand. Here 
ia a very brief but a complete Zen poem:— 

^'Gnmlcd thia dewdrop world bt but m dewdrap world 

Till* yet" 

Zen Buddhism not only has its adherents among the ptsets 
and artists it appeals also to the militEUy aristocracy of japan 
for it teaches concentration of the mind on a definite object, 
[t ia the religion of the Samurai. 

Rev, U. K, Satanakora and Sougata Sugatakanti who spoke 
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next dwelt upon the firat sermon. Mr. C, C, Bose in a lenEthy 
speech explained in lucid terms the meaning and the signi¬ 
ficance of the Paticca samuppada doctrine which was milch 
appreciated by the audience. 

The CKairmaii in bringing the meeting to n dose related 
feelingly bow the late Rai Nanda Lai Bose of Bagbazar* 
Calcutta, was influenced by the scene in a Bengali drama 
"Buddha Deh" written by the celebrated dramatist of Bengal. 
Girischandra Chose, which was put to stage at hia family 
dwelling house on the occasion of the Our^a Pu;o many years 
ago. In this scene, Gautama Buddha ia reprei^ented as offering 
to Raja film6(fiora of Magadha his own life in exchange for 
the live* of a hundred thov^aand goats which were being led 
to sacrifice before the goddeea at the Raja's order. Nanda 
La] Boae was ao much affected by the pathos of the scene 
that with tears Btreaming down his face, he then and there 
declared that he would stop the sacrifice of all animals 
during pujas in his family for all times to come+ This sacred 
injunebon has since been strictly observed by his descendants. 


AcnvmES OF the britisti maha bodhi socim, loiwon 

(Founded by The Ken, ^nagofiAa Dh^rmapala}^ 

Tbe 2nd Annual General Meeting of tbe British Maha 
Bodhi Society wag held at the Society Headquarters at 41. 
Gloucester Rond, Regents Park, London on the full-moon day 
of July 1928. 

The programme for the day commenced with the takinP^ 
of Pansil or the five Precepts and n lecture on *'Anattn” (No 
Soul) hy Mr. Francis Payne and was followed by the election 
of Office-bearers for the year 1928-1929^ which was presided 
over by Mr. Francis J. Payne, 

The following were elected :— 

OhammonusasaAas:—Rev. Parawabera Vajiranlna Rev 




Hegada Nandeaaia and Rev. DeKigaspe PafiSiUM*- 
Potrona The Ven, AnaBBTska DhamapaU and Mrs. Maiy E- 

PresfdeniCommander H, N. M. Hardy. D.S.O.. R.N- 
Kie«*P«*de/i^a!—Mr. &■ E. Broughton, M.A., Mr. Franeis J. 

Payne and Dr. A. P. de Zoysa, Ph.D, 

CenA Seerelari, and Treaeurer j— Mr. Daya Hewavitame. 
Comm.ffee:-Mr. C F. Qark, Mi» W, Rickwood, Mias Dons 
Clark. Messrs, J. Brinkley. D. R. jayawardene. G. b. 
Weeiasin^c, T. H. D. Abeyegoonewaideae. G. A. 
DemtHter, A. H. Perkins. Brahmachariya Devapriya 
WalUinha and Dr. E. M. Wiiayarama. 

Manager, ■'BrifiWi BnddWsl'’ Mr. Daya Hewavitame,_ 

Editoriai Committee Dr, A. P. de Zoysa and Mr. D. R. 

Jayawardene, 

Daya HEWAViTAftNE, 


Manager. London Bndd/n'it Mistion- 


human nature 

Bv N, ChatterJEE- 

Maay a socialist has written and writes on human nature 
In a careless and facile manner. Hi, superficialily of 
knowledge arise, from the early training re«Wed m cMdhood 
and youth. TKe training is founded on religion, which teach 
n, that human being, have been crested in social manner and 
they stand apart from the lower animals. The chrU and the 
youth imbibed this lewon and inatiuction which cling to the 
mind for many years, and as the intellect grows to rnaUjnty 
and looks at the action, and behaviour of men in then inter¬ 
course with each other, it Is puzzled at the incongroibe, and 

of h»n»= '• 6 "'*‘ >»”»■ 

in their acts, conduct and thought and speech, cirntwidict the 
preconceived nodon of god^reat«i man, superior b every 
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way to the brute creation^ We are amazed at this stnkiiiE^ 
diacloaure and fumbie and ^ape m the dark for an e^platia- 
don. The prumtive man, the man with the undeveloped braini 
did not know that he was created by any supethuman agency 
nor did he bother about it. He performed the natural func' 
dons as his instinct dictated and was satisfied. Extraordinary 
natural phenomena, such as thunder^ lightning, huricane, 
imusual downpour of rain and death struck him with an awe 
and cowering fear. His untutored httic brain was paralysed 
by these remarkable occurrences and looked about for a cause 
or cause# which bring them about and destroy hi# material 
interests and physical and mental peace. He sought for their 
cause in an evil spirit, but it was vague and indeterminate^ 
When man began to rise in civilizadon he gave to each of 
these event# a distinct name and worshipped them* They 
became the gods and claimed man^# devotion, respect, 
sacrifice ; and roan cheeifuJly rendered to them the reverence 
which he considered due to avert them from doing evil to him. 
Many races of mankind compressed these old gods into one 
comprehensive god» pviiig him power over all the natural 
phenomena. But their Lntellect was not strong and sharp 
enough to realise contrarietiej and disharmony in human 
nature, and they were not much worried about the thing- The 
Semitics with a mean and grDwelling intellect put a few dia- 
agreement# in human nature down to an uncertain incident 
called ^"original ain.” Thi# superstition ha# guided i atill 
guides the thought and section of the Semitic# and the 
Semitiaised races. 

Thu has stifled their faculty of reason and warped their 
judgment. The Aryan mind possesses a peculiar quality 
undiscemihle in the Semidcs, of afudyuig rrten in relatiDn to 
other living creatures aroimd him^ Even m the days of their 
gods or what is called pagan time, the European Aryans 
doubted the existence of gods and turned their mind* from 
the apecuUdve and tuisubatajitive thought to the enquiry of 
the nature of man and his surroundings. The Greeks applied 
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thfi ener^ of the mind to the considersdon of the matter and 
obtained creditable results- As soon as the Greek scientific 
achievements were known in Europe the European mind 
began to tear off the religiaua Fetters which bound it to 
impotence and inactivity ^ and it has ever since gone on which 
intense activity to its present attainments- Comparative 
anatomy^ Embriology* Morphology in the study of forms of 
animals and plants and other sciences have brought home to 
the cultivated intellect of man the eirplanation and the truths 
that man a rude and inelegant behaviour and acts are to be 
imputed to the mheritance from the lower animals- The 
ancient Brahmins^ who were pure Aryans in vety remote ages 
had the prescience lo oay that the human beings were 'poa/iW 
or animaU or beasts. I± was a long time before even the 
Greeks had thought of it* But the Brahmina did not leave 
man m the eternal condemnation, they gave man a lively 
promise of gaining the dignity and estate of a god, J.e,, a 
superman, far above the animal k on condition that he would 
strenuously try to develop his mtellect and reason, the hey- 
stone of moral and spiritual elevation. Lord Buddha received 
this Incalculable heritage and turned it into better account for 
the benefit of mankind than the ancient Brahmins had done. 
He put aside god altogether from reckonings obliterated castes 
and joyfully brought to hli affectionate embrace the human 
species and worked and laboured for the benefit and happi¬ 
ness of mankind. He knew and understood that human 
nature was not a separate entity From the animal nature but 
a very large part of the latter, tinctured by the intellect and 
reason. It is tbis knowledge which made him proclaim that 
nothing happens or is in being without a cauaek and that 
intellect and reason alone can teach you to realise this 
atupendotis fact. It is an untruth to say that Lord Buddha's 
doctrines ate pessimistic. How can such « man be pessimistic 
who can say with resounding tone that there is tio beginning 
and no end of the uruverse«» He was not a theologian who 
thinks one thing and says another thing. Teach your children 
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to thmk cieariy. to act clrariy, to injofe no human bekt^, and 
help them to use vand develop their reaaon, and train them lo 
undersLand that mental and bodily aMiction are the resultt of 
a cause—the disharmony tn man's neture, and the %vorld will 
be free from sorrow* 


THE LIFE-STORY OF KASSAPA THE GREAT 
Bv Miss L, D. Jayasundara. Ceylon, 

fn due time the master, having fully accomplished during 
the long period of forty-five years all the sacred dudes of a 
Tathagata, from the occasion of the delivery of His first 
Bemton on the Wheel of the Law*^ right down to the conver¬ 
sion of the wanderer Stibhadm, passed away to the Peace of 
Nibblha, whilst reclining amidst the two Ssla trees in 
Upavattana—-park of tKe Mall a princes ^ at early dawn on the 
full-moon day of the month of Wes^ha^ After i^ofound 
offerings and reverential respects were made for one whole 
week* the sacred body enclosed in a golden coffin was ulti¬ 
mately removed to the shrine called Makutabandhana, the 
anointing ground of the Malla princes^ and was there placed 
on a pyre of satidalwoocL which was set up to a height of 
120 feet. Having observed due ceremony and performed pro¬ 
found adoration for another full week, the time for setting the 
pyie ablate arrived. 

Instantly the blossoms on the tree opposbe the cave- 
dwelling in the forest-haunt of the Elder Kaasapa the Great, 
faded away. The Elder beheld this phenomenoci and at once 
concluded to himself* that it foreboded the ultimate passing 
away of the Lord of the Universe* in accordarKze with hit vow. 
Escorted by a retinue of five hundred forest-dwelling fihikklinBp 
who were his companions in the Himalayan forest, the Elder 
look his departure m flolenm procession* like unto a second 
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Buddliii, reccWiiiB on the way due respect end hotiouir from 
deuw and Sfo/imfla. who offered pnsfuse gifta. 

The Elder in due courae arrived at the funeral pyre. By 
this time, the newa had spread abroad, that the would 

not take fire until the Elder Maha Kasaapa had reached the 
■pot. The populace began to sing the praiaea of the pro¬ 
found virtues of the great " 

great, holy diaciple lived the passing away of the Master was 

not an irreparable loss," , „ , j 

The Elder appioacbed the funeral pyre respectfully bowed 
- and walked around it thrice by the right in reverentisl adore- 
tion. Then, he stopped near the sacred feet of the M^er 
instantly passed into the fourth state of Jhlna and nsing I ere- 
from he devoutly wrUed that the golden coffin and the valu¬ 
able wrappings as weU as the sandal-wood pyre might burst 
open, so that the holy feet of the Master, which were adorned 
with the characteristic marks of a universal monsrcb, may for 
a moment rest on the Elder's bumble head. Instantly the 
vow was literally fulfilled, amidst the applause, rejoicing* and 
profound adoration of the assembled people- But when the 
holy feet once sgam aUappeared and the breach m fcke pyre 
was closed, the populace began to weep with deep sorraw. 
Immediately thereafter, the pyre automatically became ablaze 
and was burnt up leaving behind the reUcs. which were 
gathered together by the sisty-thousand Malla prmces and 
placed in their mote-hall, where they offered due respects for 

another full week. , d - 

It came to pass that, on the twenty-first day after the Pan- 

Nihbana of the Lord Buddha, the formal distrihution of the 
relics look place. On that eventful day. there were no ess 
than seven laks of Aiahants among the multitude of countless 
Bhikthua that hath assembled. The Elder Maha-Kassapa wa, 
unanimously chosen to preside over the deliberation* of that 
historic assembly. Solemn reflections, such as the following, 
passed through his mind- The disloyal words of that decrepit 
nwiik Subhadxa ; “Sorrow not over the passing away of the 
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Buddha and weep not ; for such weeping and wdiing is of 
no avad, We are now tid of that great Monk. Formedy 
under his severe injuncdon* we groaned, now we do aa we 
please, for there i* none to curtail our liberty.” ^ , 

Sinful brethren, rejoicing unto themaelves that the L.ood 
Law is brought to nought with the death of the Master, v^l 
grow in power and destroy the Good Uw. ^So long as t e 
Dhamma and the Finnyo remain pure and u^Hied the 
religion wUl flourish, even as in die Master's life-trme. More, 
over, the Buddha Himself Hath said : "Ananda whatsoever 
Law Bird Rules of EXscipline have 1 proclaimed unto you, that 
he a teacher unto you, even after my passing away. 

In order that the rehipon may long last m the full g 
of its power, it is meet that a rehearsal of the Uw and the 
Rules of Discipline should be held- Also, the Teacher had 
conferred a unique honour on the Elder Kassapa by exchang¬ 
ing His own upper robe whh him. thus considering him worthy 
of wearing a robe that had been used by the Master Himself. 
Again, the Master had graciously considered the Bder equM 
even unto Himself in ninety different spiritual qualities, which 
he possessed in common with Himself. Therefore it is but 
right that the Elder himself should take the lead in holdmg a 
convocation of the Dhamma and the Vinaya. Even as a 
universal monarch bands over the msignla of royalty to his 
crown-prince and thus confirms his title to the throne, with fiOl 
instructions as to how the affairs of the empire should be 
carried on. just so did the Mafiter do to the Elder the great 
honour of appoindng him as the head of the religion, which 
He had catahliEhcd- Foitifyinff tinwelf with sucJi solenvn 
thoughts, the Elder Moha-Kassapa decided to hold the first 
convocation. Because, ere long false doctrines will appear, 
perverted discipline wiU rear its bead, the pure Teaching wiU 
begin to wane and false teachers beglTV to wax. The brethren 
who had assembled appealed to the Bder Maha-Kas^pa to 
select suitable elders as members of the 

over hundreds and thousands of learned Bh.kkhus who had 
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Atti&iciitd to the finit three Stages of Smnthood anf| igtloiiiig 
even dry^visloned AraliaiUa, the Elder selected four himdted 
and DLnety-time acknowledged BchoUta deeply learned in the 
Nine Factors of the Law, who had attained Arahat-hood, 
together with the super-nomia] psychic faculties. Why did 
he select lour hundred and ninety-nine, Bhikkue only? In 
order to reserve a seat for the Venerable Ananda—is the 
answer. To include or to exclude the Venerable Ananda 
from the assembly became a tough problem. So long as the 
Elder remained short of an Arahant, he was not Qualified to 
be a member. Therefore it was not possible to include 
him. And m-aB^much-as the Ven ; Ananda had with loving 
care treasured Up the whole of the nine Factois of 
the Law, consisting of the eighty Tour thousand sub¬ 
divisions, and Was able to recite k all from memory 
without a mistake i and had moTeover mastered the deep 
meanings thereof in detail, it was impToper to exclude him 
from membefship. Though he fell short of the full realisa¬ 
tion of Arahathood the Venerable Ananda, tt should be 
noted, was master of the Doctrine. Why did Maha-Kassapa 
then hesitate to select him? It was in order to avoid a grave 
reproach. The Venerahle Maha-KsSsapa and the Venerable 
Ananda were very intunate friends. The Venerable Ananda 
had giown grey in years and yet the Venerable Kastspa 
treated him with affection. Moreover, the Venerable Ananda 
was a scion of the royal Sakya family* An accusation may 
be made that, although there were other Bhikkhus, who had 
attained ArahathofxJ, they were ignored without good grounds 
and a partiality was shown to a worldling—Bhikktl, such a? 
the Venerable Ananda, hy selecting him to a seat m that 
August gathering. So saying, captious critics may reptoach 
the Venerable Kassapa. Owing to such misgivings the Eider 
Maha-Kassapa hesitated to include the Venerable Ananda in 
the personnel of the . cntivocation. Some of the brethren, 
who had gathered together, guessed wKat was passing in the 
Vendable Kasoapa^s mind and they themselves took the 
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biitiAtive and prapoAed tlie election of the VenerAble Anatida t 
who Wat thufl imanimoL-aly elected to GU the vacant seat. 
The meeting then proceedect to select a venue for the con¬ 
vocation. They ultimately Gxed upon as that town 

afforded every facility as regards the necewary requisites. 
The members also requested the Venerable Maha-'Kassapa to 
send forth a proclamation, that only the five hundred 
members of the convocation should spend that Was season at 
Rajagaha. in order to avoid officious interference from un¬ 
desirable intruders. Eventually the fi%^e-hundred memberep 
forty days after the Pati-Nibbana, headed by Mahi-Kassapa 
proceeded to Rijagaha in solemn procession. It so happened^ 
that+ at the time of the passing away of the Master almost 
all the fihikkhuj, resident at Rljagaha^ had left their 
monasteries and collected themselves at Kusinagata, to joiti 
in the funeral obsequies. Consequently, the precincts of the 
temples had become filthy and the buildings themselves had 
fallen into rmn. Therefore as a first step Maha-Kaesapa 
addressed himself to this stupendous task. The Elder invoked 
the assistance of the then reigning king Ajatasattu and rcirtored 
the eighteen principal monasteries during the fi^ret month of 
their arrival. After the repairs were thoroughly carried out, 
the Elder informed the king that it was time to hold the 
convocatioa. The king readily gave his assent and offered 
hJs servicea in successfully carrying out the great project, and 
asked the Elder what he himself should do. The Elder 
replied, that the first requisite was a auitahle place for hold¬ 
ing the meetings. The Elder and the king deliberated on the 
matter and agreed upon the Sattapani Cave in Vebhara 
mountain i and the king lavished great treasure in erecting a 
pavilion, which rivalled in i^andeur and glory even the 
Audience-—hall of the great Sakka, and eclipsing even the 
architectuiral skill of Visvakarma himselE 

At that time, it so happened^ that some of the assembled 
Bhikkhus raised an objection regarding the Elder Ananda, 
tiiat he should not lonn a member of the chapter so long 
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„ ke „„ !«. d.lil.=en». -n.. Ve™»l.. 

loot iti. to l.o«t .. “ "f yT™ “ 

booot. by !t. pul (o«h fflr.uUOU. .odouvou, »d "d I""""" 

horn .11 JoEl.™»tt. itu. . 

He attained full Realisation at early dawn ™ the very 

day the convocation began its sesaiona. hav^ the 

night before in deep meditation on his own h^Y- ^ 
day broke he left the walking-terrace, washed bs feet, 
entered his cell and just as he raised his 

end was about to recKne hlrriEeU on the coucf^m that bri 
interval, he attained full Realisation, , (It i. a tradition ,n th 
Sasano that a disciple attains ArahatsWp in one of the four 
postures, f.e., sitting, standing, walking or lymg ^ow^ H 
the qneMion is asked: Was the« anyone 
Sainthood apart from any one of these 
answer is; The Venerable Ananda only. On tha ¥. 
members of the chapter assembled in 
.f ah the Venerable An^da. 

*.0^1 lo K1P-.W. ;vo.|.v j, —rr-co^-:! 

and Master were to-day ^ " The Venerable 

„..prion lo A. <po.l T--- AoXioi .PPl'uJ'i 

K..o>P> tho-olo'O “ ' ' a „d.imiP8 lb... li">.». 

'”^.“p.'..Mr1b.o ..1«d lb. ,u»bon 

U- k f the three ehould be first tehtiUMcl- 

.o *b.oh of th. Ib^ ™ ^ ^ 

,p.o.b.™ „k,ao». Wk.. lb. 

^.pkp., sa„no i. w.1!-.fl.Mi.b.d. A...- 

Vinuy. .. b. B... «dl.Pl. Tk.p 

f.,. .. p.op.. I .kouW b-J b. A. 

4. funk.. oo..^p Mun , j a.. .I.ip» of 

rehearsal of the Vmaya. ^ome pui 

the Venerable Ananda. but m-as^much-as the Urd and 
Master during Hi. life-time had duly proclaimed the Venerable 
Up-all as the chief among those versed m Vmnyo. the 

piealdenl ruled in favour of the Venerable Upih to be the 
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leader in die Telieaiaal of the Vin&^ at tbe convocatien^ 
Thereafter, on die invitation of the prevident^ the Venerable 
U pali reBpectfuHy arose from hU seat, adjuited hie robes, 
bowed to the Beniots and nBeumed fus seat on the pulpit, 
with Fan in hand. Then the president eddteaeod the 
Venerable Uplli and asked him as the first mterrogation, 
'*At what place Was the penalty for the first Par^ii^ —ofience 
enacted?** *^In the dty of Vesali'*^—wa* the answer^ 

*'Regarding whom?*' ^*5adiiina Kalandaputta/' was the 
answer^ followed by other detaila. Then the whole chapter 
with one voice began to recite the text of the first Par^it^^ 
beginning with the words: ^‘Teno Somni/emi Buddho 

Bhagava l^eranjopon uiftomfiV* etc.* etc. Instantly the great 
modier earth shook thrice to the water's edge, os tf she was 
applauding this great event, in due cou-roe, those five 
hundred Arahats ended the rehearsal of two hundred and 
twenty precepts and called it the Gre^rt Vihhsmga. Then 
they recited three hundred and four other precepts and 
labelled it the Bhri^i^/iunf l^jhihfinga. These two compilations 
consiBted of sixty-four -chapters^ ThuSi they completed the 
Moha-V^ga and the Culta^Vagga. The reheataal of the 
whole of the was thus ended, and the Venerable 

Upali Was entrusted with the task of instructing hU pupils 
In the V'maf/cr PcfaJtu. The Venerable Uplh placed the fan 
on the desk, left the pulpit, bowed lo the Seniors and 
resumed bis seat. 

(To fie conlfnued) 


RATHAVINRA SUTTA 
Majjhima Nskaya 
(o free rendering) 

Thus 1 have heard :— 

At a time, when the Blessed One was staying at the 
squirrels' feeding place in the bamboo grove near Rajagaha, 

3 
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a nuniber of Bhikldiua who had «pent the rwiy (Vat} ^ason in 
their native place came to where the Bleated One was^ and 
having came near the Blessed Otic^ after tnakittg oheisartce to 
him respectfully took their seats at a side. Fiam BhikkhiiB 
thus seated, the Blessed One enquired thus:— 

*'Was there among the Bhikkhu^ who have passed the Vas 
E^ason in their place of hirth any Bhikkhu who has conducted 
himself among his fellow-disci pics in the following manner:— 
Himself practising frugality^ has spoken of frugality to others : 
himself practising contentment,* has spoken of contentment to 
other* 5 himself given to fieclusion,^ has conversed of secluaion 
with others \ himself averse to society’/ has conversed with 
others of solitude : who himself perseveringly energedc^ has 
spoken of persevering energy to otherB himself conducting 
rightly^ has spoken to others of the attainment of right conduct ; 
himself attained to concentration of mind? has spoken of the 
concentration of mind to others ; himself attained to wisdom® 
has spoken of the attainment of wisdom to others t himself 
attained to Arhatship? ha* spoken of the attainment of aihatship 
to others ; himielf attained to the knowledfje and insight of 
Arhatohip^ has conversed with others of the attainment of the 
knowledge and insight of Arhatship. Thus exhortingt instruct- 
mg, enlightening, fortifying, and cheering his fellow^disciples." 

The Bhikkhus made snawer—"Lord, of the Fraternity of 
Bhikkhua who spent the Vas season in their native place, the 
Venernhle One named Punna, the son of Mantaiii, has con- 

Z Ywtliiisbb^v 
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ducted himself among hia (ellow—Bhiklchu* in the manner the 
Blessed One enquired. Being sparing, contented, given to 
seclusion, retiring, perseveringly energetic, attained to right 
conduct, concentration, wisdom, deliverance, and the know¬ 
ledge and insight of delivemnce. he has spoken of these 
acquisitions to the Brother Bhitkhus, at the same time exhi^ing 
enlightening, and cheering them. Now it so 
happened that when the conversation between the Blessed 
One and the assetnhled Bhikkhus was taking place there was 
aeated not fat from the Blessed One the Venerable Saiiputtft, 
And the Venerable Sariputta within himself thought thus 

•‘Happy is that Venerable One. Punna. the son of Mantani, 
Of him was spoken much that was praiseworthy by the discern¬ 
ing among his feUow-disciples, Would that some time or 
other 1 come into the presence of the Venerable Punna 
Mantaniputta, and in some way converse with him." 

Now, having spent at Rajagaha such tiine as was necessary, 
the Blessed One left for Savatthi. Walking from stage to stage, 
He arrived thither and took up his abode in the Jitavana 
Grove, in Anlthapindiha’s pleasure park. And the Venerable 
Punna Mantaniputta hearing that the Blessed One was staying 
in the Jetavana Grove, leaving his abode taking hU robes and 
almsbowl left for Savatthi. Proceeding by stages the Venerable 
Punna Mantaniputta joutning for some days arrived at Anatha- 
pindika's park. Having come there, he made hie way to the 
pUce where the Blessed One vras, greeting him reverentially, 
seated himself by bis side. The Blessed One acknowledging 
his presence discoursed to the Venerable disciple on matters 
that enlightened his knowledge, fortified his beliefs, streng¬ 
thened his convictions, and cheered his mental poise. ^e 
Venerable Punna Mantaniputta thus enlightened, fortified 
quickened and cheered arose from his seat and with bared-right 
shoulder paced round the August person of the Blessed One 
three times, in token of reverence and departed towards the 
Black forest (And a Vanaya) with the intenbon to pass the test 
of the day there, 
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One ol the Bhitkhu* who had listened to the ditcouirse bore 
the glad tiding to the Venerable Sariputta that the Bhikkhn 
pLmna Mantaniputta whom the Venerable Sanputt^ had 
repeatedly praised had been in the piesence of the Blessed 
One and that he after having paid the BleaBed One the greeting 
of profound reverence had gone off to the Black Forcet for 
spending the day there, enlightened, fortified, quickened, and 
cheered by the diacourBe of the Blessed One he had listened to. 

Then the Ven«‘able SariputU roae from hit seat and taking 
hia aktuig'inat followed the Venerable Putma Mantaniputta, 
but keeping himself not far from or near the latter, but within 
sight of his person. The Venerable Ptintia Mantanipulta 
havfng made his way to the heart of the Black Forest sat down 
at the foot ol a tree meaning so to spend the day^ The 
Venerable Sariputta Likewise entering the Forest also seated 
himself under a tree with s like intention. Towards evening 
when his period of meditadon was ended the Venerable 
Soriputta rose and went to the place where Venerable Puuna 
Mantoxiiputta was •itting and having exchanged greetings of 
courtesy took a seat by him^ Thus seated the following 
conversation ensued between the Venerable Sariputta and 
Purina Mantaniputta :— 

Feneruble SoHptitta. "Is the life lived by the disciples under 
the Blosaed One constitutea Holiness,^ ftietid/* 

Puiuia Mflnfaorputf^. It 14 even so. 

V, S, Is the holy life lived under the Blessed one for the 

attainment of that which constitutes purity of 

conduct?^ 

P- M- It Lb not for that, friend. 

V* S. Is it then so lived ftpr the sake of purity of mind?® 

P. M- Nayp friend, not for that, 

V. S. 1$ it then for the attainment of purified understanding >* 
P. M. Nor is it for that, friend, 

V. S. !a it then for the sake of purified certainty?^ 


1 Sauna Bntima. 
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P* M. Nop friend, it is not so, 

V. S, Could it be then for the attainment of purified know^ 
ledge that affords an imigbl into the differeniiation 
between right and wrong way,® that the hojy life is 
lived under the Blessed One ? 

P* M. Neither it is for that, good friend, 

V* S* la It then for the sate of purified knowledge and insight ^ 
Concerning the Path that Leads to the attainment of 
nirvana? 

M. Nay^ friend, not for that also. 

V. S. How then, friend, Li it for tKe sake of compiele purified 
knowledge and insight,^ that the Disciples of the 
Blessed One live the life of holinesa? 

P, M. Nay friend, neithei for that, 

V. S. How is it then, friend, when I ask ycs« if the holy life 
is lived under the Blessed One for the attainment of 
purity o( conduct,^ mind,^ purified knowledge,* 
certainty* and insight in respect of the right and 
wrong way,' knowledge and insight concerning the 
Path,* or for the sake of complete knowledge and in¬ 
sight,* thou anawerest me in the negative to ail my 
queries. For what purpose then does one live the 
holy life under the Blessed One. The Venerable 
Punna Mantaniputta makes answer: — 

That the Holy life b lived under the Biessed One 
tor the sake of unconditioned supreme Nirvana 
(Anupadha Pari Nirvanak 

The Venerable Sariputta continues hi* questionings 

I vBodhl. 
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for furtker elucidation of the rriHtter uader discussion 
thus 

V, S. b purity of conduct^ the unconditioned BUpreme 
Nibbann or is it the purity of mind purified under- 
atandins^, certainty,^ knowledge and inright in respect 
of the right^ and wrong way^ tnowlcdge and insight 
concerning the Path.^ the complete purified knowledge 
and insight 

To the series of <jueations of the Venerable 
Sariputta the Venerable Punna Mantamputta made 
ajiBWer "Nay* in none of these, friend. 

V, S. b then the unconditioned supreme Nibbana any other 
matter apart from those the Venerable Punna 
enumerated. * 'There U not any other matter —the 
Punna Mantaniputta answered. The Venerable 
Saiiputta reioined : To the questions— “Is the un^ 
conditioned Supreme Nibbana punty of conduct^ 
Purity of mind? Purified undefatanding? purified 
certainty 7 Purified knowledge and inright con¬ 
cerning the right and the wrong way? Purified 
knowledge and insight concerning the path ? 
Complete purified knowledge and insight? Or, la 
there unconditioned Supreme Nibbana without these 
things? Thy constant positive an^er was tray. 
What view, friend, to be taken as the gist of thy 
words?*' 

Assuming^ friend, the Blessed One had taught that 
purity of conducip^ purity of rajnd.^ purified know¬ 
ledge,^ purified certainty p* purified knowledge and in 
slght^ concerning the rifi^t and wrong way in purified^ 
insight regarding the Path, or m complete^ and purified 
knowledge and insight as the conatatueiits of the 
unconditional Supreme Nibbana, then^ as conditioned 
(upadana) would he have declared the unconditioria! 
Supreme Nibbana (anupadha Pannirvana). And if, 
friend p without these acquiaitions, if uncondirioned 
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Supreme Nibbann would be attainable then it would 
be within the pale of possibility for the ceunmon man 
to attain the Supreme Nibbana. But these acqusi- 
h'ona are foteign to the common man of the 
World, Wherefore, friend, will I make this matter 
clear by giving thee a similitude. Because by the 
use of a similitude many a matter difficult to grasp 
can be elucidated to men of understanding. 

Suppose, friend, that at a time Pasenadi of Kosala is 
residing here in Savatthi. soine urgent matter of importance 
calls for his presence in Saketam. and tn order to take 
himself there he causes several relays of chariots to be placed 
along the road from Savatthi to Saketam, Suppose then, 
friend. King Pasinadi taking his departure from Savatthi. at 
the gate of the city mounts the first chariot and alighta from 
the first chariot and mounts the second chariot and continues 
so doing from chariot to chariot until at length he alighu from 
the seventh chariot at the gate of the Sak£tam. And if on 
his arrival there he were to be questioned by peer*, coutidllors. 
friends and kinsmen; O great king! did you in this one 
chariot {meaning the seventh chariot) travel all the way 
from Savatthi to Saketam up to the gate of the city? Thus 
questioned, what answer should the Wing Pasenadi give if He 
wished answering rightly? The answer of the king Pasenadi 
should be right reply if he answered those who questioned 

Kim thua ^ 

When I was in Savatthi, an unexpected matter of impor¬ 
tance and urgency called for my presence thither, and by 
caosing seven relays of chariots to be placed between Savatthi 
and Saketam and leaving Savatthi at the gate I mounted the 
first chariot and by stages alighting from and mounting the 
succeeding chariot continued travelling through all seven 
chariots in turn until in the seventh chariot I arrived here at 
the gate of Saketam. 

In like manner, friend, does purity of conduct lead to 
purity of mind : Purity of mind to purified understanding : 
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td certainty ^ purified c^rkainty to purified knowledge 

and iiiaigfit concerning the right and wrong way ; purified 
knowledge and insight concerning the right and wrong way 
to purified knowledge and insight concern ing the path ; 
purified knowledge and insight cotKemit^ the path to purified 
knowledge and inright complete ; and purified knowledge and 
uisight cc»np1ete to unconditioned Bupreme nibbana. It U for 
the attainment of the unconditioned supreme Nibbana that the 
disciples live the holy life under the Blessed One,"* 

At the close of this exp1:%nation ol a matter that required 
deep erudition in and knowledge of the Dhamma^ the venerable 
Sanputta enquired by what name thi* Venerable Punna 
Mantaniputta was known among the fellow-disciples. And 
Sariputta hearing that the name was Punna and that he was 
known among the fellow-disciples as Mantanipulta aaid '*lt iS 
marvellous I wonderful I delightful I to have listened to the 
lucid exposition of these deep Quesdona of Dhamma by the 
Venerable Punna Mantanipiitta. Happy are those fellow^ 
disciples who are given the cpportimijly to behold the Venerable 
Punna Mantanipl^ta, supremely happy are those who are 
given the pteasurc of his company. And we alio are favoured, 
highly Favoured in that it has been our goixl fortune to behold 
the Venerable Punna Manianiputta and to have him iti oiir 
company. 

Having heard these words the Venerable Punna Mantaoi- 
putta thus enquired of the Venerable Sariputta; Whai is the 
name of the Venerable One^ By what rtaroe is the Venerable 
One known arportg his dLacipies^ 

^'UpatiasB, friend, is my name, and, 1 am known among 
tpy feUaw^isciplea as Saiiputta, Hearing this the Venerable 
Punna Mantaniputta expressed bis fJeasure thu*; While 
talking with ihe honourable disciple^ who ta reputed to be like 
the Teacher himself^ k was not knovm, to ine that it was with 
the Venerable Sariputta that 1 was pursuing this discourse. 
Had 1 known that it was to the Venerable Sariputta that I 
was attempting to elucidate a matter in respect of the Dhamma. 
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I would not have inside such a detailed reply. By the proteta 
adopted in formulating the quesdons put on these deep 
matteia, wo^nderful insight into and knowledge of the Dhamma 
had been demonstrated. Even m by a well instructed disciple, 
thoroughly versed in the lore of the Teacher ao by the 
Venerable Sanputta have these deep questions been asked. 
Happy are those who are given the opportunity to loot upon 
the Venerable Sariputta, extremely happy are those who have 
the good fortune to dwell in his society. Atid onrg also is 
gain, great gain that we have had the opportunily to set our 
eyes on the Vencfable Sariputta, and to sit by hii aide^ 

In this manner these two great disciplcB of the Blessed One 
delighted in each other's company and in each other's 
knowledge of the Dhamma as evinced in the course of each 
other's edifying discourse. 

CofombOp E, S. Javasinha 

Ceylon r 

P, 5.^—] have received considerable assistance in the prepara¬ 
tion of this article from a translatiori of this Sutta by a 
similar name in a past number of the Buddhist Review. 


MV TRIP TO BURMA 

fBv Pandit Sheo Narain) 

Mani>alay* 

My visit to Mandalay, though short, was full of mterest- 
My host had wired to a Municipal officer beforehand to 
accommodate me« He received me at the Railway Station. but 
unfortunately he had a domestic affliction which had cast a 
gloom over his family for which reason he had left his own 
house temporarily to live in his brothor-in-lAw's cottage. ! 
put up there and for want of room I had to sleep in the 
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Veran(^*h on thtt flooT^ My new host was, however, good 
enough, inspite of kis bereavement, to show me raund almost 
aU that was worth seeing hi MatidaLay. He introduced me 
to L, LHachmaii Das Vartna, a gendermin hailing from Onjrat 
and practising 33 a Pleader in Mandalay, This gentleman 
fcnew me not as a lawyer but as Mr. Shamirti and had been 
reading my contrihutions to the Afjtop newspaper. He ton 
was good enough to accompany me in my round. Before 
we started, this gentleman, namely^ Mr* Vamia m consulta- 
don with his brother Arya Samajists extorted a ptomiBe from 
me to deliver a lecture in the Arya Santaj that evening. 
About this later. Our party visited four places of interest:— 
|l} Palaces of king Thebaw 
( 2 ) Mandalay Hill 
(3J Amkan Pagoda 

(4) Tfipitaka inacriptions on atone slabs 
Let it be noted that Mandalay was founded in 1659 by 
king Mindon. 

Theb^w^s palaces. 

These palaces cover a Very larg* area and arc minounded 
by a canal somewhat like a wide moat. The king with his 
Family used to go round these palaces in a beautiful boat, 
a model of which was cxbihited in the exhibidon of the 
Historical Records Commission. The palaces are more or less 
big halJs guilt in various parts. Most of these had thrones, 
vJx., elephant throne, lOy throne. lion throne etc. The roofs 
are supported by the teak wood columns. The toy a] throne 
is nnw kept in the Calcutta Museum. A miniature museum 
of sundry dressiM, effigies, of the court of Buraia is maintained 
for the beneht of the vuutors* in one of the palace halls. The 
fantastic dresses of the countries remind one of the costume 
of Chinese Mandarines. I have nothing partitiular to note about 
these palaces. After aT, aays Lord Buddha. *every thing Is 
impermanent and transitory. Empires have risen and faffen. 
so did the Burmese kingdom*- 
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The Mandalay Hill m a wonder worked by an etithu- 
Qiiaadc BtikhAhu who ia a aalntly person. Rev Kunti hy name. 
This holy peraonage collected someLhing like 6S lacs oF 
rupees and made the kill what it is now. The top of this 
hill is approachable by three roads. One of which has 903 
steps, the other haa 737 and the third 706* all made of atone. 
The gradient U gentle and mterspaced, after some flights of 
steps* with a broad open ground, both «ides of which have 
shops for light iefreahinent$ and ffimdry artides for wotahipn 
Our party took one of these routes to climb. Of Course 
we had to do all this climbing bare-footed. 

My frientU in my countiy who know me could hardly 
believe that with my bulk and age I could climb so many 
steps without much fatigue. The fact was my devotion for 
Lord Buddha generated in me the requiaite energy for the 
task. 

Indeed it was a remarkable expedence in my life. As 
you go lip there are four stagesn by which you reach the top. 
At each stage there are golden images of Buddha and soinc 
small images and effigies illustrative of the incidents in the 
life of the Master, ^Tiat is called the great renunciation is 
very graphically represented at one stage in images etc. Each 
stage has statues of Buddha, some m standing posture, some 
in sitting, some with half closed eyes In medkatjon^ AH 
these are the workmanship of Burmese sculptors and workmen. 
On one of the stages a room is aet apart in whkb a stupa 
is built within which are deposited the remains of Lord Buddha 
which were presented by the Government of India some years 
ago. I may note that the hermit Kimti is like a Riahi of 
the olden times. I did myself the honour and obtained 
apiritiial aBtisfaction in bowing before him and standing a few 
minutes in front of this holy personage. This hermit main¬ 
tains a printing press for the issue of Buddhistic scriptures. 
I shall never forget the few minutes I spent In front of this 
Hermit looking at his inspiring, calm and contemplative face. 
His heart was full of love and compassion for the whole world. 
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He was eraclously pluved to ^ve me a pbatograpk of hia 
and a leaflet in which vinib of H. E. the Govemor wenr 
mentianed. 

As is customary 1 notecl my name and addrcai and lome 
remarks evoked by my vkdt in a visitor's register that is kept 
ear the premises^ We retnmed after we had paid our homage 
to evefy statue ot the Lord on die hilL While descemliiLg 
the hiUp Mr, Lachman Das with whom t was to breskfiiiit 
and myself had & long talk regarding the future of the Arya 
Samal and Buddhism. We agreed on some pennts. 1 how¬ 
ever told him my own idea« 1 cannot say whether he approved 
it or not. it was that Arya Samaf is a potent factor in the 
elevation of the Hindu race but belief in the supematursl 
revelations must go and that the Snmsj will p^ve the way for 
the revival of Buddhism in India and as it Is il is doing much 
good all round. The party then passed by a beautiful marble 
statue of Ehtddhft hewn out of one block of marble which 
was made by the order of the king Mindofi. We pa^ed by 
several rows of stupas containing the inscTiptions of Tripitka 
on Stone slabs which number 730* In this way Tripituka 
inacriptioiu! have been rendered almost imperishaUe^ 

So far as my knowledge of history goes I do not know 
if any nation or a king in the past has macribed scli^^res 
on stone ^abs in such profusion. 

We know of Moses^ ten commandmentB mscrihed on 
itones and we knew of stone Rosetta but they cannot be 
compared to the slabs abopve alluded to. This is only 
indicative of the earnestness, ardour and zea! of Buddhistic 
people in preserving then sctiptures. 

Akailan PaCOOA. 

This is a remarkable specimen of Arakaii art. h was 
removed from Arakan after conquest by the then king of 
Burma on a boat which was rowed by the Royol family itielf. 
One cannot xmderftand how the image was brought intact on 
land, h la scrupuloUBly preserved. The image ts guih and 
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di* figure h bejewelled in vaijou* parts under electric liglit 
•cmtillk: effect h Temarkable. The dome, the awmiifi, and tlie 
win^ inside the temple are all guilt. It refrtinds one ol the 
Darbar Sahib temple at AnmtBar.. The approach to the 
Pagoda te by a Bamar in which there are a number of shops 
where articles of Burmese manufacture and sundry other things. 
e,g, amall golden images of Buddha, Aec. lacquer articles are 
«oldg and ns it ta customeiy there by tbe Burmese girls^ I may 
fitly term the ternple as a tempte ol Lights Close by there 
is a lake namely an artificial tank in which aquatic birds abound. 
It b a great picturesque ■urrounding for the temple. Of course 
i was intenaely delighted to pay a visit to it. 

Now Arya Samaj possesses a big hall, a gift of an Atom 
gentleman i -*1 * Ishur Das of Sihahpdr District-. ]» in fullilmerit 
of my premia* delivered a discour^ on "the future of tbe 
Hindu race/’ under the preaideiicy of Dr* Canesh Das who 
was n native of Jullunder and ha$ settled in Mandalay pracris- 
ing as a Doctor. He knew me when 1 was practising in 
JuUiifider and in introducing me to the audience he gave a 
flatterhrig account of my career in julliinder. AH I need say 
is that conring from a Punjeht my discourse was listened to with 
attention by the audience composed of ladies and gentlemen, 
all Punjabis. Customary compliiuent# to the lecturer were 
followed by music. 1 must say that i was m my happieat mood 
while the audience appeared to me most affectionate towards 
me. Of course I predicted a f^orknls future for the Hindu 
race if h only realises its present poaitioii and banishes its 
vanity for its past giory and follows the motto nfififfality ^ induirtry 
and economy,. 

My vtsn to Mav Mvo. 

May Myo is a summer residence -of the Government of 
Burma. 1 might have omitted this from my intenaiy but for 
the fact that Mr, T. R. Sinha, a native of the Gurgaon District 
second master in the local High school Uvea there ; he stayed 
with me at Lahore some months ago. 1 had made pfonuse 


with him thflt if I ever chsliu to go to Burmii 1 stiaO certainir 
spend K day or two with him at May Myo. This station was 
founded by the Commander May after whom it takea Lta name^ 
He .attracted people in the neighbourhood after the conquest 
to settle there. It b now a beautifu] town. Some retired 
officials have built heantihjl bungalows there. A Lske called 
the Bail^ lake adds to the beauty of the gardens through 
which it runs. The style of the Bungalows here are somewhat 
like Swiss and Italian villas. •The climate at night is cold^ days 
are pretty cooL The elevadon is about 1.000 feet but being 
northward the place is cooler than places in India of similar 
height. There are houses for iumbters and the Governor. 
There b one Pagoda Sn the heart of the town illumiaated by 
electric lights^ the whole night it ia visible for milea. In addition 
there is on a road side a Chitta^nian Buddhistic Temple which 
is a model of elegance and simplicity^ There is an Atya Samaj 
Hall, a Hindu temple, a Mosqiiep and a Sikh Gurdwara. 1 
must say that the 2 days 1 spent with Mr, Sinha were some of 
the happiest moments of nty life. He is, as 1 am writingp on 
leave staying vdth me and will go shortly to join St, Stephenson 
College^ Delhi where be will study for his M,A, degree^ While 
at May Myo 1 was asl^ed by the Secretary of the Theosopbical 
Society to deliver a diacotirse on some BuddbJsdc luhiject ; a 
IVtadmsi Profeseor of Rangoon Univerdty who chanced to be 
there agreed to preside at my lecture. An amusing incident 
occurred viz. the advertising bills conferred the degree of 1.1. D- 
on me. Of course I asked the Secretary to acore this out hut 
whether 1 ahall ever get at any time thb degree of L.L.D.it 
hojiourfa conaa^ or not 1 have this satisfaction that the 
TheoBophica] Lodge of May Myo bestowed it on me- Thifl is 
by the way of course. The lecture was well attended^ my 
subject was ''Buddhistic ethics.1 traversed the history of 
morals and ethics such little as ! knew of and 1 tried to show 
the! Buddha formulated ethics for the hist time in the world 
as a system which haa not been surpassed yet. Discuision was 
invited and I had to meet all the objections and etidcisms. 
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The Praident ciosed the debate with learned observatioaia 
adding mo^re to the inforiilatioii [ could convey in my discourse. 
I could have protonEed my stay and ! wished to prolong h too 
but I h^d to return home sooner than t had originally intended. 
Thus ended my trip to the lovely country of Burma- The 
Impressions I brought vrith me were most delightful and in my 
opinion if Swaraj ia ever ^nted, the Burmese shall be the 
brat to get it because they have no bickeHngSp no petty 
squabbles, no sectarian liisputes, in which we the Indians are 
hopelessly involved. The Burmese are the most hospitable, 
contended and joyous people on the face of the globe- There 
ardour in religion is remarkable. 1 shall always have very 
happy reminiscences of my trip. 


LETTERS FROM MRS. JUkRl L FOSTER OF HONOLULU TO THE 
ANAGARIKA DHARMAPAU 

(Wc bei^m to pubftsA fn>m ihh issue a series of 
addressed to fhe -dnogari^a from time io time by Mrs. Fosier. 
These letters reueol the Wonderful interest in Society's 44 Jor)( 
and the motherly aifection to the Anagariiiia shown by 
Mrs. Foster,^-Editor,] 

Honolulu, 

July 24, 1911. 

The Anacarpca Dharmapala, 

Dear Brother, 

It is a very long time since 1 have heard from you. I hope 
you are quite well by t hi s time^ [ know you must be very 
busy and I hope you will have success with youx good work. 

I will send you some money by neJd Steamer For your 
work and some for my birthday. You have asked me to let 
you know the date nf my birth. / was bom September list 
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7 AM. U was also the day that I said I would help you 
21 Sept. 1902 at Kahana. 

Hoping you and your mothei are well, All iUCceM m 
your good wotit. Aloha sid. 

I Temain, 

Youn truly, 
Mmiv E. Foster, 


Honolulu T, H. Nov, M, 19IS, 

^ Friend Dhafmapal*, 

Mrs. Foster Is sending you a draft for £l,(M2'!5^ which 
find inclosed. 

The great good news came last night end is a cause for 
hope and gladness. 

Yours sincerely. 

A. B. Lekenby. 


S, F. Jany. 12. I91S. 

My Dear Brother, 

When you receive this letter you will know why I have 
been so long unensweiing your many letters. 

My brother has written to you before this. Your last letter 
has made me feel ashamed of myself. Believe me 1 am very 
sorry for being so selfish. I want you to please trust me, and 
never fear that I will forsake you. 

I had thought you understood me. but alas we are all 
human. We fear when we cannot see or hear. My healdt IS 
very poor, it is the D». advice that 1 left home, t had no 
strength to write but that is poor excuse. 1 was selfiah and 
only thought €>f myself. You remember when you saw me 
last, that i had some family trouble, it was the strain, t had 
la Ueak down, the Dr.’s advice to me was a change and go 
to the Springs, 1 am improving every day, so do nest worry. 
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1 will send you fiome Halpninei-. 

Thank you for all your letter^, but promiac me that you 
will always truat me in tbe future^ 

Please remember me to aU your family. Be good to 
youiaeif. 

Vours truly, 

Mary E, Foster. 

m 


Tlie First National Sank of Hawaii^ 
August 9th, 19IOi 


The Anagarika DharmapalAp 

General Secretary, M. B. Society^ 

Dear Sm* 

The writer, acting under instnlctiDns of Mis. Mary E. Foster 
the Donor and who will write you under separate cover p send 
the enclosed draft of London exchange for £220. Twenty of 
which is for one who if starting the Book winch you wrote 
about and the b^ance two hundred pounds ts for your work« 
Please acknowledge receipt of this to Mrs, M. E. Foster and 
oblige. 

Yours respectfully^ 

^ . Mark T Robinson. 

■ 

Honolulu. T. H. July 26. 1917. 

Mr. Dharmapal*. 

Dear Sir. 

Mrs. Foster M Kahnna yesterday requested me to send 
you f6000. 1 enclose herewith draft for £)2$?-S-3 which 1 
trust will reach you safely and promptly. Mrs. Fosteir sends 
her Aloha to you and wished me to aay that she is as usual. 

We are all wishing for the end of this barbarous war. 

Sincerely. 

A. B. Lekenby. 


S 
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Hoivoldu T. H, Sept. 26th. 1919. 

Mr. Dharwapal^. 

46h Beniapukur Latie, Calcutta, India. 

I am pending you, for Mrs. M. E. Foster, $50,000 Fifty 
thousand in Victory Loan Bonds No. 95049 to 93055 incLutive j 
they are registered Mail and Insuired and leave here on 
S, 5. Columbia^ Mxa. Fofitei is remarkably well and sends 
Aloha to you^ She received youi last letter and cable. 

Please notify me hy moil upon receipt of bonds as they 
are insured In my narne^ 

Mrs. Foatei wishes me to say that this is her gift to carry 
on your work. 

With best wishes, 

SSncercly, 

A. B. Lekenbv* 


* Law Offices of Robert C, Porter, 
June I7th. 1922. 

Ti^ Anac;arjka Dharmapala. 

46» Beniapukur Lane, Calcuttap India. 

My Dear Sir, 

On June 9th I wote srou as fallows* ‘"Mrs. Mary E. 
Foster is sending payable to your order draft from Bank of 
California National Association No. 64I4B to the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China of Calcutta, India, in the 
#um of $10,000 in United States Currency and bearing date 
June 9, 1922. Mrs. Footer is writing you pe«onally telling 
you of her desires Ul the matter of the appUcatiou of this 
money. Mrs. Foster will hold the duplicate of thif diaft until 
the receipt of the original i« acknowledEed by you, 

i will within the week drop you a letter telling you that 
this original has been mailed to you in order that Mrs, Foster 
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may be assured of a prempt communication from ^rou as to 
whether you have received the orii^iiia]/' 

Yours very truly, 

Robert Porter. 


Honolulu T. H. July 19, 192Z. 

The Anagarika Dhahjwapai^, 

46 , Beniapukar Lane, Itally. Calcutta, India. 

Dear Sir, 

Mrs, Foster has iustiuctcd me to forward to you the sum 
of f5,000,. and now 1 Hand you draft No* 2321 on the Loudon 
County, Westminster h Parras Bank, Ltd. of London, payable 
to you, for the sum of £1,111-2-3, beingf the equivalent of 
5000 at to-days rate of exchange. Kindly acknowledge the 
receipt of this draft addressed to me at the above address, 

Yourt faithfully, 

E. H* Wqdehouse, 


The Bank of California, 
San Francisco, 

May 12, 1923, 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, 

4A, College Square, 

C/o Sri Dharmaiajika Cfaaltya Vihara^ 

Calcutta, India* 

GEjnEEMEN, 

Please be advised that, foUowing instruetjona of Mrs. Mary 
E. Foster of the Qift Hotel, San Francisco, California, U, S. A, , 
we have this day forwarded to the ChatUi-ed Bank of India, 
Auctralia and Qiina» Calcutta, India, to be delivered to you 
upon identiGcatioii and receipt fLOD^GOO par value United 
States Government 2d Liberty Loan Converted 414% Bonds, 
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being Bonda number d B-00047937 to 49756, inclusive p twenty 
at 5000 eacK.*witli coupons due November 15* 1923. and all 
subsequent wupons attached. 

Kindly furniah the above mendoned Bank with your 
receipt for the*e bonds to be forwaided to ub. 

Youra very truly^ 

The Bank of California. 

Vicc-Prcaideni. 


Gift Hotel. 

Aug 2. 1924. 

My Dear Brother. 

[ hope you are well. My health is good. 1 have no ache 
and enjoy everything that ia good to eat. 

L aaked Miss Hudson to write to you and give you the 
news. It ia good of you to remember me. But it is the 
fhought that counts. You have proved and carried out every¬ 
thing that you piomiaed me. [ am here in San Francisco, 
just for a little while, and intent to return home soon. 

My home sounda queer^ home ta no more, one is aur- 
rounded by the Japs. I often wonder what we will do. They 
own the best of the land. Last year I was in Chicago, I was 
with two of my sisters, the thought of going home gives me 
the Bltiea^ 1 know 1 must be brave. 

A Dr^ friend called at the hospital and he said that your 
work was fine, it was a pity that you did not meet him. 1 am 
happy to know that you approve of oui work. 

For comrUm ptioti : — 

Grated potatoes, and then strained, and take 1 spoonful, 
of the milk of the potatoes 3 times a day. That h a sure cure. 
I suppose people will smile* but you vrill not make fun of it. 
1 know* 

Now dear Brother, 1 must dote, i am always happy to 
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hear from you. Please Temetnbcr me to youi mother, and yow 
brotheia. Hoping all is we]], Me K£ Aloha Mul, 

1 remiiin, youi sister, 

Marv E. Foster. 

Please give my aloha nui Co all the children and evciy one 
on my birthday* 


Qift HoteL Ist Aug. 1924, 

Dear Mr* Dhaimspala^ 

Mr». Foster has aoked me to Write to you on her behalf. 
She wishes me to thank you for your kind present of a Kashinir 
shawl and & necklace which she received sometime ago, you 
mus forgive her for not replying more promptly, hut every 
day brings its own work, and letter writing sometitnes get 
neglected. You will be glad to hear that Mrs, Foster i* very 
well, she has been staying in Honolulu for ahout fix montha, 
and she enjoyed her visit to her old home- At present she 
is in San Francisco, where she intends to remain for a little 
while and then return again to Honolulu^ Dr> Straub came 
one 6^ to see her* and gave her a very interesting account 
of what he had seen of your work in the Hospital, School etc, 
iind it gave her much pleasure to hear first hand from some 
one who had really seen the inititutiorts and to know that 
everything was going on so satisfactorily. 

Mrs. Foster hopes that both you and your mother axe 
enjoying good health, she sends her Aloha to you both. 

K H. 

pp Mary E. Foster. 




BUDDHA DAY CELEBRATIONS 

BOMBAY 

A miirked piogtess in the annals of the Buddha Sodofy 
i» to be seen this year in the laying down of the Foundation 
Stone of the Vihara and starting a magazine, the "Buddha 
Messaae" wth Prof. S. V. Phadnis as Editor. On the 4lh of 
May. I92B a distinguished gathering attending the morning 
function when Dr. A. L. Nair laid the foundation stone of the 
*'Sakyaiiiuni Vihata," 

The anniversary address was delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Pandit Shiv Narayan (Advocate) of Lahore, at the public meet¬ 
ing in the evening. Panditji is one of the few peraons who 
have devoted ihemsehres to the cause of the revival of Buddha's 
tcachinga in this country. After Nawab A. Hyderi of Hyderabad 
had introduced Pandit Shiv Namyan. he delivered bis address. 
To begin with the Panditji analysed the motto of Rnrlrlkx....^ 
which is well-known as the Tripple ' Sha ranas." "1 come to 
the enlightened Buddha" does not mean that one has to 
surrender oneself to the worship of Buddha. It only shows the 
faith in true enlightenment, shorn of dogmas and auperstitions. 
The second "Sharana. viz., "I come to the Dhaima" refers to 
the duties and obligadmis imposed by the inexorable moral 
law. The third part of the formula emphasises the brotherhood 
of man and asserts that the human race is one family 

Proceeding Panditfi said that Buddhism was no labeL The 
name did not matter. Teachtnga and doctrines were dearer to 
the Master than any consideration of personality however great. 
Call of the present age Is for science, for liberty, for faith in 
reason, and that is why the lecturer thought Buddha's teachings 
were surcharged with a forco of universal appeal. Coming to 
what Buddha thought for the first time in the history of mankind 
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Pandit ji said tliat there were alwluCety n.Q male valent &nd 
itidignant powers in the iiniverBe whom you were called upon 
to appease by an outward ceremony, ritua] or sacrifice. 
Notlilng was delLgtled for eviJ and that the world governed 
by laws and order. Another principle which we owe to 
Buddha is that life Sa grand kinship and life is sacred. This 
idea not only embraced the human but also extended to sub¬ 
human kingdoms. TTie lecturer claimed onginality for this 
great teaching of Bnddha to hold all living things as holy. The 
neit fundamental teaching and reform of the Lord related to 
brotherhood of man. He set no limits of an ethnic* tcrrifcorial 
or coenmunaJ or clasa character. * ‘We have yet to act upon it/^ 
repeated Pandit]i. Buddha for the firat time condemned 
slavery, himsa and cruelty. Bmancipation of slavery and kind¬ 
ness to animals are the comer stones of Buddha's doctrine. 
The next point that the lecturer developed was the supreme 
tenet that the law of Causation is operative. TTiis is daily being 
recognised. Every action brings its own result. The extrica¬ 
tion from sorrow and sufferings lay through what Buddha called 
a middle pathn ^ life of sobriety | simpUcity and morahty. This 
wtts the Buddhism that the Lord gave to the world and it is 
an iroiiy of fate that throng the chequered history of Buddhism 
in different lands, its pristine purity came to be lost in some 
respects. Apart from the forturiea of riee and fall of Buddhists 
missions in different lands, the lecturer feelingviy chronicles 
the recent nchievementsi of archaeology and the Buddhislic 
literature- Panditji finally exhorted his audience to revive the 
old and pure Buddhism of the Buddha which he said might be 
delayed but could not be thwarted and he expressed his hope 
that Buddhism will be the world religion In future^ not in 
the shape of mast conversion ntcefisarily but as a triumph of 
principles which the world eventually would recognise. He 
congratulated the Bombay citizens for their fellow-feetings and 
cosmopolitan spirit in which they assembled to particip>ate in 
the celebrations of the Buddha Day« 
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NATAL. DURBAN 

Under the auspice of the Natal Buddkifft Society, of Durhan. 
Buddha's BiTth Day Celebration was held at the Tamil Institute, 
CrtMa Sti«t, Durban, on Sunday last the 3rd June 1928 at 
3 under the chainnanfihJp of Mr^ V, M. Rajadurai Pillay, 

There was a good attendance including Pundit Prawrini 
Singha, of Shrce Ramayana Sabbah. Mr. N* B. Naik of Durban, 
two delegates from the Maritzburf Buddhist Sodely, and also 
Ttpresentarives from the Arya Samaj and Arya Yavuk Sabbah, 

Mr, A. Thutnbiran, speaking of the life of Buddha said:— 

'"Wesak'" is that sacred season when every Buddhist's 
heart should be filled vdth reverence, for on this day there came 
into the world, the Redeemer of the world from sorrow. A man. 
just like us, a nd yet more than a zivan, in that he worked hi a 
way through clfoits of thoughts of which we can only form 
a faint idea, hy our own unaided efforts, the peDetration of 
the cause of world's sorroWp &nd the discovery of the meani 
i^diereby it might be cured. 

For forty-five years Buddha contiiiued preaching the Middle 
pBth of Right knowledge. Right Desire^ Right Speech, Right 
Deeds, Right endeavour, Right Training of Consciousness 
and Righl: Concentration, He was the first to preach 
against animal sacrifice, agamst asceticism, against hedonlim, 
against cruelty to children^ against war, against the nunufaclure 
of deatmetive weapons, against slavery^ against alcoholism, 
against dealing in the poiions, against slaughter of animals, 

etCi 

He was the first to teach the principles of evolution^ of 
the law of catiBolity* of Psychic relativity, of the change¬ 
ability of all cosmic orgaruBrns^ of the Foohshne^ of relying on 
others to go to the heaven. He taught the common people 
the way to happiness^ ar^d to take precautions against the riaka 
of fire, floods, robbers, and the tyranny of kings. He Uught 
that between man and man there difference, and the differen- 
tiadon lie* in the profesaiou and character. The ariatocradc 
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Caste -distiDction which was organised by the fnvaders. He 
repudiated as unjust. Happiness could he realised here not 
by sacrihemg to the Gods, and praying to possessions, but 
m ceaselevs activity m doing good, in helping the aick, in 
feeding the helpless, in finding hospitals for the aiek, both 
animals and men, in giviog pure water to ddnk, in distributing 
clothes, food* flowers, scents^ perfumes^ vehicles to the poor 
and in building Houses for their dwelling, and in teaching the 
law of righteousness. Love ail both men and animals was 
the ethic that the Blessed One emphasised. The Lord Buddha 
was a scientittp and full of compassion for alh His great 
religion at one time prevailed throughout Asia. 

Mr, J. B. Praswassa. the president of the .Arya Samaj of 
Durban, said this Great Teacher, the son of SuddhoderEa 
king of Kapilavostu of the Sakya racCr reached manhood in 
a splendid isolation like a biilliant star. He left his beloved 
wife and son by lenoaticing home and kingdom, and wandered 
forth in spite of his mother, Queen Mayans attempts to keep 
him back, to find the secret of life, which is the s'lffering and 
how to remove Its cause. For many years he sought the Truth 
from all the great teachers of the age : but none could give 
him that wisdom which he sought. Then came the realiss' 
tion that he must find truth for himserf and fn himself. He 
went in ^arch of Blessedness, and for which purpose he went 
to a soIitaTy wood and practised the severest abstinance from 
food and sleep ; and hia only diet was water. Buddha knew 
why he had come into the universe and wh^t was before him- 
The Lord condemned cruelty to Animals and also the 
sacrifice of them in the name of gods, as in the Hindu religion. 
Why blame othera and kilJ a dumb anJrrml^—Blame yourself. 
TTiis js one of the ten evils which should be put sti end to i 
if these are avoided we are Buddhists. 

For his perfect life and hia perfect teaching then i* the 
Buddha levered. True Buddhist is not he who repeats the 
formula of faith but he who understands thU fundamentals of 
the doctrine and he was attempts to live them in hia daily life- 

6 
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It i» not a creed to be accepted on faith but a aclieme of 

moral aelf-oulture to be lived. in. 

Mr, A. C. Perifiamy, die President of the Natal Buddhist 

Society md Mr. P. S. SubiMnoniBr also apoke on the occasion* 

BUDDHA CAYA 

After a lapse of so many years, Buddha Gaya Temple, 
the most sacred shrine of the Buddhiata. saw on the 4lh May 
the Thrice Sacred Day celebrated with due ceremonies by « 
lar^e crowd of people gathered together from Gaya Town and 
the neighbouring villages. The Bodhi Mandana was taalefulbr 
decorated for iKc occasion and the assembled people engaged 
themselves in giving alms to the poor and offering a ^nd 
Buddha Pooja. Thk was followed by a public meeting in the 
evening when Mr. Bhananjaya Sahaya of the Gaya Mode 
School presided and many speeches made* with special 
reference to the life of the Master and His mes^ to Ae 
wodd. The Chairman closed the meeting with a 
course during which he characterised Buddhism as the Religion 
of Wisdom and spoke of the dcsirabiUty of embracing the 
Buddhist faith which alone was able to dispemc the Avidya. 
Dr Mohini Mohan Roy of Gaya and Mr. Sugata Kanh. the 
representative of the Maha BodKi Society deserve great credit 
on the success of the celebrations, Gaya Cor. 

SARVASTI 

The Full Moon Day of Kason-^he thrice sacred day-the 
2532nd Birth Anniveiaary, Buddhahood and Maha Pariniivana 
of Our Lord Buddha Sakya Mura was celebrated with great 
pomp and grandeur at Jetavana Monastery (Sravastl) 10 nulcs 
from Balrampur (District Gonda) oti Friday the 4th May 
The Jeiavana Monastery, Ananda Bodhi Tree and the entrance 
gate to the Jetavana ruins which Bre protected moniUDents 
were artistically decorated for the occasion with flowers of the 
season, festoons and bunting* Venerable U. Mahinda, the 
resident priest of Jetavana delivered a sermon in Hindi on the 
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Life anti tcaclungi of Lord Buddka Mpounding tm the thrice 
sacred Full Moon Day of Wesakh or K^Bon Festival- Rev* U 
Ah Saya^ the resident prieat of Baiminpur and the organiser 
of the festival apoke in Engtiah ahout the holy site of Jetavana 
and the Ananda Bodhi Tree. The celebration was a remark- 
able tucce^a and the priestg thanked and blessed the Maharaja 
of Balrampur especially for all the help rendered and for 
declaring the day a public holiday and all those who came 
forward and vrorked the celebration a succesSi. This is the first 
rime the Buddha day was celebrated at the Jetavana MonasteTy* 
and it is hoped it will be celebrated annually. 

DHAKURIA 

Under the auspices of the Buddha Dev Sevaaram of 
Calcutta the birth anniversary of Lord Buddha was celebrated 
on Sunday* the 13th of May, l^2fl* in the premises of Babu 
Kanai Lai Mittet, at Dhakima, with great edat. 

About five hundred people aBsembled there to pay homage to 
the sacred memory of the Lord. A shamians waa specially 
erected for the occadon in a spacious lawn doae to the: Eiailway 
&Btion where a bright image of Lord Buddha was inetalled in 
a bed of lotus on a dias. The whole place was most artisti¬ 
cally decorated and set tip art imposing sight. Sankirtan parties 
were out to parade the village in the morning and the ptija 
wai performed with beBtting Bolemnity in the Forenoon. 
Prasad was freely distributed and the poor was aumpluously 
fed in the midst of gr^al rejoicings. The evening was devoted 
to religious discoursea bearing upon the ciccaalon* 


BUDDHISM IK EKCUND 

London Campaign to Started* 

A stTenuotia Buddhist compeiign, which ia to indiide the 
opening ol a centre where conveita will be admitted to the 
Buddhist faith, will shortly be started in London. A party of 
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leading ^'Bhikkus*' have left Ceylcn for Engloiid to conduct 
the carcpBign and organise the London Vihara. 

The idea of sending missionarLea to England was pro¬ 
jected by the Veneiable Anaganka Dharmapala, a Buddhist 
monk who arrived here about two and half years ago^ a 
picturesque figure who walked through the atreeU of London 
in the robes of hia religious order, seeking converts to his 
cause. 

The Bhikkus, who are to arrive in London in a few weeks* 
time wiU be similarly clad^ The ground for the work they 
have come to do has been well prepaied for them. A block 
of land in Cloucefiter-inreet which cost £7^300 has been pur¬ 
chased for the establishment of the centre^ and fche London 
Vihara Cornmittee In Ceylon has been busy collecting funds 
to pay for the building. 

The Mahabodh) Society in London has aW done its 
utmost to help the Buddhist cause. Public meetings have 
beeen held weekly, and intense propaganda work has been 
carried on, but it was felt that propaganda wort alone would 
not gufiiciently carry the message of the Buddha to the 
Western world .—Daily Elxptees. 


HOLY MEN WHO MUST HOT HEAR MUSIC 

A Fritndlg CaU on the — I4^jhy They J~la£je Come jrotit 

Ceylon to London — The W^omes of ThU Too Big Cit^r 

Among London^s visitors just now are three men newly 
rirrived From Ceylon who can afford to smile at the Income 
T&x eoUectoT. They are Buddhist monks who have no posses- 
$ions save the robes they wear and the bowU from which 
they ent. 

Ihey have no income^ no banking account. When they 
entered the order to which they belong they automarjcally 
dissociated themselves from all relatives and undertook never 
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to marry. So they may be saW to be quite free of worldly 
worries^ and their method of keeping the wolf from the door 
is Birnplicity itself. They Just hold out their bowb in mute 
appeal and by Buddhists fill the bow }a with food gladly. 

Afternoon Fajjts. 

But there are conditions in their existence which we 
would Tc^id as draw-backs. They take no Food after noon : 
at no time may they drink cheerful liquors nor smoke ; they 
must not aing, nor whistle^ nor dance ; they must net even 
/jsfen to nuiulc. If it fell upon theh ears they would not 
neccBsarily close their ears with their Bngers or cotton-wool 
plugs, but they would ignore its charms. 

Dehigaspe Pafmasara is 27, ParaWahera Vajiranana is 
and Hegoda Nandasara is 32. [They appear in this order^ 
from left to right in the picture above. 1 They are Bhikkus, 
chosen by the head of the Buddhbt religion in Ceylon, and 
by the principal of its chief seat oF learning . A Bhikku is one 
who has given up worldly pleasures and has entered upon a 
course of greater sanctity and austerity than ordinaTy men— 
in order to attain Nirvana more speedily. 

He is not a priest^ for every Buddhist Is Fiis own priest ; 
the Bhikku has no sacraments to administer for laymen, no 
rites to perform- He doest however, read the scriptures or 
discourses of the Buddha to gatherings of laymen. 

This much 1 learned about the three monks from the lipa 
of Days Hewavitamc, the young Sinhalese manager of the 
Buddhist oTganisattoti in London. Then he went out of the 
sparsely-FumUhed reception room of a house in Gloucester- 
road, Regent^s Park, which is the London seat of Buddhism. 
\XTien he returned he wa* preceded by three striking figures 
enveloped in severely plain salfron-colotned robes of cotton 
material. 

Them Gift to Britain. 

The calm of their refined and intelligent features was 
striking. It suggested neither happmeig nor unhappiness, but 
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bort the maik of miicti iziw&rd meditation. The most open 
face durjns the Interview was that of the eldest. The second 
betrayed occasional animation. It seamed as if he wae too 
aby to ■mile. The youngest Listened closely and regarded me 
with Iteen interest, but tus features iriBintained a statuesQUe 
calra^ U aeeitK^d as if he was too ahy to smile. 

With them came tbeir SinhaJese secretary^ a gooddooking 

yowg man in a vdiite coU^rJeas slmt ovei a white chaddha _ 

a loin clotb reaching to the ankeb- He and Mr. Hewavitarne 
temsined standings the three Bhikkus, bo Wing gravely, sat 
dav^n aide by aide in front of me, and all three turned their 
contemplative ga*e upon me as if to say: *'We are all 
attcQtiorr.^^ 

1 Asked them how 1 should eipreps their miA^ion to this 
country. Vaiimflana replied : 

"'W'e are come to do sorne Bcrviee to the British people^ 
who have been our benefactors and our rufer^ For 130 years. 
In neturn for the henefactions we have received we wiih to 
offer this great gift of the Buddha's Doctrine to England. It 
ia the most valuable thing the Sinhalese can give/* 

It vvas eiplaitied that they came not to make converta so 
mtKb as to offer “the gift of Truth,” Persons interested 
WQuId be invited to study Buddhbm and analyBe it—and take 
or leave it. 

Wft have studied English we shall be ready to 
te^cb and help ttudents, and show the Ufe of Bhikku/' 
V«]lraiiana added. "We imdemtand and read and write your 
language^ but are not yet ready to make lectured. We are 
studying tiow^*' 

When I asked them how the strangeness of London 
impTCBSed them, Vaji^^nnoa and Nandas^a smiled apologetic 
wllli their heads on one side^ and Nandasara wriggled 
hi* bare toes \n hb sandals. 

At ten^h Vajirafi^na said ; *'We have not seen traichg 
btit London h too much buaiy. There h no freene^ of mind 
—^snd not to have the mind free ii one of the greatest worries ” 
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Nandasara aald: *'h is too big a tKingp tKis London. Et 

ta unwicJdlyp the patEi oE Budc&isrn it tKe middEt path. London 
it going to extremna.^' 

They have soft voices^ speak in even tones, and use very 
little gesture. 


Why They Wear Yelixiw. 

] asked them to explain the significance of the saffron 
colour of their rohes. VajiraiiBna said it had E>een the 
uniform of the Bhlkkus for years. 

*'lt tells the difference hetvM'een the monks and the 
laymen^'' he said. think it was chc^en because it is simple 
and unattractive. The pulp of the jak tree when boiled makes 
the dye and costs nothing. Also the yeUow colour is good 
for health. 

It is not unlikely that the Bhlkkus virill venture forth on 
visit* to London show places^ though nothing will Induce 
them to enter a theatre or any other place of amuBeTnent. 
Such places as the Zoo and the Tower of London could come 
under the head of study^ and would not sully their lives of 
purity and self-emancipation whereby they hope to attain 
Nirvana, that ‘'heaven of conscious rest.” 

The Bhikkus, their secretary who speaks English so well, 
and the manager are five of the kindliest and most gentle people 
[ Emve met. I shook hands with the secretary nnd the tnanager. 
Turning ilien to the still seated Bhlkkus I hesitated. 

'"Perhaps 1 should not ask to shake hands?'* I asked. 

They replied with their apologetic smiles, the heads 
Inclined sideways, as if to thank me for the tactful drought. 

W. C. S, 


(Reproduced from **Thc Ei>ening /VeuJa” of /une^ 29, 1928-j 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Calcutta^ the 17di April, 1920. 
Sir. 

With reFeretice to youi latter riated the 22iid April. 1920, 
i have the honour to forward herewith a liat contarmng the 
naTues of ihe recepjeiitB of the Auagarika Dharmapala Medal 
since 1917, The medal is being awarded regularly^ urtder 
the tertiia of the Anagarika Dharmapalft Endowment Fund. 

1 have the honour to bci etc.» 

A. N. MUKHERJEE 

Secretary. 

Calcutta Sanakiit Asaociation^ 


Recepients of the Anaoariica Dharwapala Medal Fund. 



Name. 

Subject. 

1917 

Sraman Agrabanaa. 
Abhidharma Viaarad* 

Abhidbaima pitnkB 

1918 

NU 

Nil 

1919 

Sraman Agrabanaa. 

Benay Visarada. 

Beiiay pitaka. 

1920 

Ramapranad Chaudhury. 

Sutta Viaarad. 

SuttB^pitnkiL, 

19ZI 

Nil 

Nil 

1922 

Nil 

Nil 

1923 

Nil 

Nil 

1924 

Nil 

m 

1925 

Kalipada &hattacharyya. 

SuUa Viaarad. 

Sutta-plteka. 

m 

192* 

Nil 


1927 

Na 

Nil 
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Calcutta, the 4th May^ 1926. 
Sir, 

With reference to your letter No, 2471 dated the 19th April 
1926, 1 have the honour to forward herewith on ab^ract of 
accDUnta nf the Anaj^nka Dhamnapala Gold Medal Endow¬ 
ment Fund as It stood on the 31st MaicCi 1926- 

The Anae:arika Dharmapala Cold Medals were not award¬ 
ed in 1928, I92F24^ 1926 and 1927 as diere were no successful 
candidates eligible to obtain the Gold Medal under the terms 
of the endowment fund. 

1 have the honour to be^ ebC-iK 

A. N. MUKHERJEE, 
Secretary* 

Calcutta Sanskrit Association. 


Bt baluiee on tbe 
i\tt Maich, I9», 

Caib la luiail t 

' Cavenmieat 
S«cuTiliet held in 
travt. 

Bank or treaMiiy. 

R,, A- l»- 

Sin Much 192a. 

-NU— 

Rn. 1,300 0 0 

379 to 4 


A Gift of Dhamma prom Italy. 

Iruititutci di Geologia, 
t6th June, 2472/1926. 

Dear Sir, 

In acknowledgment of your kind letter of 22nd May^ 1 
have let send from my editor for die Library of the Maha 
Bodhi Society my book on India and old Buddhism 'Tndia 
e Buddhigmo antico (5th edition, 1926) and my complete 
Italian translation, in three big volumes (1917-1927) of the 152 
suttam of the Majjhimanikayo. T beg you to let me knew 
when the books shall safely be in your library^ Follow to aend 

7 
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me the monthly Maha BodKl, and J thank very he^y for the 
copy of the special Vesak isaue. 

With Metta for friend Bhikku Javans Tilckha and you* 

Ydutb very faithfully 

The Hon. Secretary, Prof. Gmscppe de Lorenzo 

M, B. S. Sentore del Regno. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

New VlHARA AT SAltNATH 

The Hon. Secretary of the M. B. S, who paid a vifit to 
Ssrnath reports that the construction work of the new Mula- 
gandhakud Vihara i» in progress and the foundation has come 
up to the ground level. If the building work is carried on 
without a break it is estimated that the amount of work that will 
be finished by the end of this year wiE absorb the funds now 
available to ns ; and if the balance of Rs. 60,000 is not forth¬ 
coming the building operationa will have to be stopped. Wc 
earnestly hope that the generous Buddhist public will come 
to our rescue and help the Society to cany on the work without 
a crisis of this kind. 

ZAtsaiKA Dharmasala, Gava 

I he constructiun of the Zawtika Dharmaaala, Caya^ which 
waa commenced last year is now completed, and the Society 
has sent Rev^ U. Nyana Thami of Burma to spend the Vas 
season there. The building costs ua about Rs. 10,000 while 
the tubscripdons we have received up to date Bmount to 
Rb. 3^93) only. AE will admit that this U not a sound hnancia] 
situation. Not is k cieditabte to the Buddhists who are well 
known for iheLr philanthropy. This DharmassJa^ as we have 
Said nheody, suppUei a long felt want and the pEgrims of the 
next season wEl End no difficulty in Ending out a resting pUce 
on tbeir way to and from Buddha Gaya. It U needless to 



ASC^'S ASCRIPTION ^I3 

remind the Buddhista of all enuritries that an attempt should 
be made to enable ua to clear the debt incurred. A proper 
statement of receipla and expenditirre will be published later. 

Budqhist House, Boujn 

The Manager of the Buddhist House, Berlin—Frohnaii^ 
writing to us says:—"'Unfortunately the Buddhist House ts in 
great financial difficulties. Herr Dr, Dahlkc. our venerable 
leader and teacher died a few months ago. Owing to the 
death of Dr, Dahlke the Buddhist House has fallen into atich 
difficulties that we are unable |iist now to say how we shall 
manage to keep the Houae iti future...An account of our 
activities for your lourrud will follow in a short time." Are 
we going to aUow the Buddhist House to fall into decay } 



^ASOiUk’5 RUMMIMDO INSCRIFTiON 

[d neto copy found in Oriasa] 

By Prop. B. M. Barua* D.Lu. (Ldnp.) 


The announcement in the local rtewspapers of the dLscoveiy 
of a new copy of Aeoka’a Lumbitii or RumJxiindei inscription 
has aroused much curiosity in the reading public of India to 
know what its text turns out bo be and what new light it may 
eventually throw on the history of King Asoka. A fragment 
of AsokaV eight rock edict found out by the late Dr, 
Bhagawanlal Indrafi at Sopara near Bombay went to show that 
a complete set of rock edicts was caused to he incised on a 
rock in Sopara in addition to the six sets discovered thereto¬ 
fore at Girnar and Kaisi, Shahbaxgarhi and Mansehra, and 
Dhauli and Jaugada. It is expected that Prof. Radhakumud - 
Mookerjee is going to make an Bjanouncement in his book on 
Asoka, which is coming forth shortly, of the disco very of 
another set of Asoka'a rock edicts made by a mining engineer 
of Calcutta somewhere in South India, probably in a report 
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to ihe souiiti of My*ore. The publicalion of this r^ew cnfpy 
of the rock edicts may not serve to add any new informatiQn 
to out knowleilgt of the contents of the rock aeries of Asota'a 
edicts : but It wUl certainly serve to remove once for all the 
eTTOneoua notion that the Buddhist emperor set up his rock 
edicts only in Northern India to indicate the outer frinzes or 
boundaries of his empire. It will go to prove that King Asoka 
set up his rock edicts in the oorth, south, east and west to 
mark out the boundaries of his whole empire^ Besides its 
palBcogiaphical and dialectica] peculiarities, it will have an 
importance of its own if its contents serve to^afford a due to 
the dale of engraving of the rock edicts^ 

The new copy of Asoka's Rummtndel inscription was 
procured about a year ago for Mr. Birendra Nath Ray by a 
peasant who is an inhabitant of the village named Kapileswar, 
situated about a mile to the south of the Lingarlja temple at 
Bhuvancawar in the Puri district of Orissa. Jt transpires that 
the inscribed slab of stone was set in the mud wall of the 
homestead of the peasant, and that the peasant himself, to 
whom we owe this important document, is quite ignorant as 
to when, by whom among his forefathers, and from what place 
the stone-slab was originally brought. But there is every teasou 
to believe that it was originally set up somewhere near the 
Dhauli rock or eomewhene in Dhauli or Tosali^ which was the 
seat of Asoka's viceroyalty in Kalinga. 

Mr, Haran Chandra Chakladar, M.A.^ Lecturer in Anthro* 
pology and Ancient Indian History and Culture, to whom the 
credit of identifying the new hud with Asoka^s Rummindel 
inscription belongs, has recently published three imperfectly 
reproduced fBcilmUcs in the Sravan number of the ^TralMi", 
a remarkable Bengali manthly magazine published ftom 
Calcutta. 

The impoitance of the new find lies m the fact of its 
being a second cJiample of a stone-slab (Biii-phnlaka) used 
by King Asoka as a durable material for the purpose of 
engraving his uiacriptiDns^ the first copy of the very same 
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mscripdon bcLng inscril^cd on a atone-pillHi, There ih no 
reABon for entertaining the belief that the Kaplle^war version 
was just B. copy oF ABoka^a Rummindei inscription tAken by a 
Buddhist pilgrim on hb visit to Lumbini^ This belief would 
have cogency only if this version were found to be an exact 
copy of the Rummlndei inficription. 

It cannot be doubted that the Brthiiu letteT-forma in the 
Kapileswar copy are, upon the whole, Asokan. This copy, 
preoisely like the one at Lumbini^ consists of six lines. The 
forms of the letters representing pn^ no and in the first 
two lines differ considerably from those in the remaining linea. 
The foTxii of the letter rm used in the first two lines may be 
safely regarded as a parent type of the Singhalese na. The 
explanation may bo that the first two linea were engraved by 
one scribe and the femaining four lines by another. From the 
uniformity of such letters as ja and sa, it may be inferred that 
even if the inscription was engraved by two scribes, the 
scribes themselves belonged to the same locality. 

So far as Mr. Prabodh Chandra Sen, M.A., and m yself 
have been able to ascertain, the text of the new veiaion differs 
from the old one at Rumtmndei in at least eight notable points 
of ombaion and addition. The text itself^ as made 
out by me in modificadon of what Mr^ Sen and myself 
andeipated to be, reads as follows:— 

1, Devinampiyena Piyadasina LijinI v(i)— 

2. sahHlsitena^ ^scha- mahi^ ^'da*^ Buddha j[llta 

3p 5a(k}yarDuiii'* ti sitavigadabluciii kalapfi)— 

4. ti sUa-thabbe va(ch?) usapapila bl '^Hida BhagaVAm 

5. jite'' Mi^) La(u >)rnmini-gatne uhalika^kafe Piya- 

6. " dasif Laja^ athabhigiye cha M Caja-lsubbe ?)” 

The four casea of omission are as follows : —- 

K ufsfihfiisffeRa for ufsa/ct^asdbhisi^ena, aatiua being 
omiffed : 

2, agacha for ofema being omitted ; 

3. mahi for muhliirite, yUe being omitted ; 

4^ da for hidop hi being omitted. 
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The four cases of addition are as given below s_ 

5 J5i 6* > PiMadmi {correcting our anticipatecl reading 

Mfayavetiut-sav^yatha) and Loja after ubiJiJtcl-W^ 
and before athabhagiyc ; 

7. an invented Taurine symbol ; 

fi. 7 Ga/a«ubfie (correcting our anticipated reading ? Gaia- 
halhif after the symboL 

In the main portion of the text I find altogether these two 
additional words: (J) {?) Piyadmi and (2) Laja. To the main 
inscription is appended (>) Ca/oauhhe (“the White Elephant*'?), 
an expression which reminds one of Gaiaiatne ("'the Superb 
Dephant""} on the Kalsi toiJc and Seta (“the White Elephant”) 
on the Dbauli rode, all of which evidently refer to the Buddha. 

Prof. S. N. Majumdar seems to think that the fCapdeswar 
vension was probably a rejected copy of Aaoka'a Rummindei 
inscription^ I cannot but agree with Mr. Sen in thinking that 
there is no reason to treat it aa a rejected copy. The point 
against Prof, Majumdar*s view ia that the copieH are inscribed 
by different hands. The Kapileswar copy was probably sent 
to Tosali-Dbauli for an mfonnation of what King Asoka had 
done to commemorate his pilgrimage to Lumhitii in the 
twentieth year of his reign. One need not he surprised if other 
copies are found aofoe day in other places. The startling 
theory that Orisaa was the birth-place of the Buddha 
Sdeyamufti has yet no boaia. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

(i4i/ puhliccrions receined hy us are kept in ihi^*Maha 
Bodht Library largely patronised hy the student comtnvntty 
of Cakatta. The management shall he gratefuj to any indivi¬ 
dual or oTganixation who will send their piibUcations free)^ 
The Advertiser, Baroda. 

The Annals of Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

Poona. 
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TTie Buddhkt Aimual* Giiomho, Ceylon. 

TTie British Buddhiat, Maha Bcxlhi Society* London. 

The Budd.ihisni in En^and, London. 

The Biiddihistp Y. M. B. A. Colombo. Ceylon. 

The Buddhist Jndi^* R&ngpan, Burma. 

The Bhug^Le (Hindi)* AlUhabad. 

The Bauddha Bandho (Bengali), R^ngoon^ 

The Cosmopolitaiip Calcutta. 

The Calctltta Review, Calcutta. 

The Century Review* C&lcutta. 

The Chalice* Oktom, Ohio, 

Djawa (French)* Indo China. 

The East and West. New York. 

The Eastern Herald, Vizianagr&m Qty* 

-The Ea^em Buddhist, Tokyo. 

The Himalayan Buddhist (NepaliK Calcutta. 

TTie Home and Homeopathy* Calcutta. 

The Indian Social Reformer* Bombay. 

The Indian Thinker. Ttivandum. 

The Indian^ at Home and Abroad, London. 

The Indian Antiquary^ Bombay. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly* Calcutta. 

The Indian Review. Madras. 

The Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

The Journal of Oriental Research* Madras. 

Le Siam Eattremc-Asia (French)^ Indo China. 

The Light. E.^bore. 

The Journal of the Andra Historical Society* Rajamandry. 
Japan, N, Y, K, Sanfrancisco. 

The Kalpaka, Tinnavellyp South India. 

The Memoir* oF Archmological Survey of Indian 
The Mahasaktl. Benares. 

Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, Boston* Mass. 

The New Burma. Rangoon. 

The Navabidan* Calcutta. 

The Open Court. Chicago, 
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Peace, T'otapalli Hillft* Godawari^ Dt. 

The Prabuddhii Bhafala, CalcutUi. 

The Punjabp Amritsar. 

The Putakan Mokka (Bengali), Birbhimi, Bengal. 
Met In Siam, Bangkok, Siam. 

The Slnhala Bniiddhaya (Sinhalese)* Colombo. 

The Sanskrit Sahitya ParUath (Sanskrit), Calcutta, 
The Statp Madraa. 

The Suddha (Hindi). Allahabad, 

The Travel Bulletin, N, Y, K. 

The TTiecsophist, Madras. 

The Theosophy in India, 

The Talagu Samachar (Hindi), Bombay. 

The Tanin Bauddha (Bengaii), Rangoon . 

Trivenj, Madras- 

The Vedic Magazine, Lahore. 

The Vedanta Kesari* Madras 
TTie VisvB Bharati. Calcutta. 

The Vidyodaya (Sinhalese)* Colombo. 

The Young East, Tokyo^ 

The Zeitschrift ful Buddhism, (German) Berlin. 


A CORRECTION 


The readers will kindly note the following corrections in 
the article "The Glorious Doctrine'' published in the last 


issue:— 

read 


for 


etemahsm p„ 30S 
etemaiist p. 308 
repetition p* 309 


concentration p. 309 



We regret the misprinta. 






MAHA BODH 



Mrs. Mar>‘ E. Posier of Hcmululti^ PatTnnesfi c^^ Maha &Cidhi Society, 
vliu^c 64th Btnhday wTI] be ceSebrited in maiiy phcc^ in Ladta 
ftEid Ccylun on the 31 $T iftst. 







THE MAHA-BODHl 

Founded by the Anaoahjka H. DwmAAPALA 

ffWlU flpSTW W" iS WITT^ 

wwn^ «T«B ^r<vi nxi^r^^J Ti^n#ir i 

"Go ye^ O Bhikkt^^^t wantli^ fofih for ihc grdn of fh^ 
TTiony, for the tOelfore of the manj/, in compaaslon for the u)orld^ 
for the good^ for the gnin^ for the welfare of gods and men. 
Proclarnip O the Doctrine glariotiM^ preach ge a hfe 

of hoUnesa, perfect and pore/'—MAHAVAGCAp VtNAYA PtTAKA. 

V J. XXKVl ] SEPTEMKES, ^ ^ [ No. 9 

AT MAIIGAWA TEMPLE 

(Tcmpre 0/ the Holy Tooth Retic^ Ceylon) 

I 

Hail! Gentle Mwicr, Cmve and Sweet 1 
Here at Thy ehriimc we bend the knee$ ; 

Vt^ith island flowers we deck TTiy feet. 

And golden com we brinff to Thee . 

Star of our Night, Orb of our Day^^ 

Thou art our Refuge* TTiou our Stay! 

tt 

Thy pitying eye® we see down castp 
Yet are they fain to tell us this— 

Sometime, somewhere, lifers ocean past. 

We all shall taste immortal bliss I 
Star of our Night, Orb of our Day, 

Thou art oUr Refuge^ Thou our Stayl 

Repeoduccd hnm ^'Oirwtialiilr aad by Ma^r G<ncTKf 

QnWBonna M. SEiong. CuB. 
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No adoration, praise or prayer 

Hast Thou enjoined whilst here we live ; 
But OUT great love can scarce forbear 
To pay Thee all our heart* can give* 
Star of our Nighty Orb of our Day, 

Thou art our R-cfugc, Thou our Stay! 


Dr. PAUL DAHtXE 

In Dr. Paul Dahlke, the Buddhist cause in Europe po»- 
Bessed one of the moei efficient and able pens tt possessed, 
backed by what was most certainly the most able and efficient 
brain that has so far appeared in Europe to champion and 
pronagate the ideas contained in the BuddKa-dhatnma. And 
now that pen is stilly that brain ceased From its endless activity 
in explorttig every promising line of Buddhist thought, and 
seeking to probe it to the bottom, and Buddhist thought and 
life in Europe to-day is the poorer [ very much the poorer, 
for the loss. Dr. Dahlke was a great man ; and like all great 
men, he did not advertise himself* The great do nol need to 
do BO. What they are* they are i and all men with eyes to 
nee at all, can nee what they are. ft La only the wouJd-^be great, 
and the eBsentially little, who need to call attention to them¬ 
selves. So Dt. Dahlke never in any way strove to make men 
look at him* He Just went on his way ceaselessly working 
in Kis own way for the propagation of the ideas in which he 
believed, and the result wag a body of vrfithig which will long 
remain ag one of the most ludd, and at the same time fmosl 
unusually) the most profound exposidon* csf Buddhism that 
European Buddhism has so Far obtained. 

For Dr. Dahlke was not content just to take what was 
* given him in the Buddhlal Scriptures* and swallow it whole. 
He sought to digest it* and incorpomte it into his own mental 
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life+ as A part of that life i and to do this, turned everything 
over and over In his mind unlil he had aeen all the implicatioiifi, 
full and complete, of every statement in the Bi^ddhi^ hooka 
which he deemed worthy of attention. Nay, not only that I 
When he had seen the truth of any of thc^e sLatementa, he 
then proceeded to put them into effective embodiment in hb 
own life* Aa an acute thinker, he early realised the iimitationa 
of mere intellecnialbina. He saw that the intellect la only a 
limb of lifex life itself { and that an idea is not fuUy rounded 
and complete until it b expressed in life^ in living ; that up 
till then it is only more or less of a toy^ an Interesting pLaything, 
but not yet brought into real, complete earnest being. It was 
into full being that he sought to bring his ideas of die Dhamma 
by giving them actual expression in his life ; and it was to this 
end that he founded after much difficulty overcome^ his 
Buddhist House. He felt that if the Buddha produced the 
effect he has upon human history through the e^ect He 
produced upon the history of Asia, it was not only because He 
spake the words He spake, but because He lived the life He 
led ; and with all reverence he felt that his Hurope^n followers 
who are his followers in more than name, had lo do the same 
—albeit at such a great distance behind His great example- 
in also making their lives a living presentment of the Dhamma^ 
as the only possible effective way of nmking Buddhist ideas 
impress themselves upon their feUow-continentals. In shmt, 
he felt that we must not only talk '^Buddhism/' but he 
Buddhists.—be embodiments to the very best of our ability« of 
the ideas we say we believe in. and spore no pains towards 
making ourselves more and more complete embodiments of 
these ideas. 

Of course, as a practical man—for he was very practical, as 
every medical man has to be—he saw all the difficulties of this 
view of the Buddhist s duty. He saw very well how very hard 
it k to be a Buddhist, He saw very well that for each man it 
means trying—far off* it may be, but stilL does mean trying, 
in a small way, to he not merely a "^Buddhist** but a Buddha, 
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lo be tbe Dhamtna, in living form. But he did not «hHnk from 
thi* dor from any difficulty, hut resolutely i«i himself to follow 
the line which he thus had marked out for himself ; and trusted 
that by his example eventually, others might be influenced to 
do the same, and that thus there might arise at last in Europe 
a body of real Buddhists, real livers of Buddhism, who would 
then produce' that mfiuence upon European thought and life 
in the direction of the ideas of the Dhamma which he began to 
see they would never produce so loixg as they merely talked 
Buddhism, and nothing more. He was of opinion that there 
is already in existence all the books about Buddhism that we 
need : perhaps too many. For already in their multiplicity 
they tend to become a distraction from Buddhist life, instead 
of a promoting towards It, He felt, in fact, that what the 
European world to-day needs, b not Buddhist books, but 
Buddhist Viharas, — places where men can retire awhile from 
the press and throng of every-day life with all its clamant needs, 
and come to themselves, ' collect themselves, find 014 just 
what they are and what is their portion, and take the steps 
needed to improve it along mner lines, having followed too long 
already the so seductive, but so deceptive, methods of trying 
to improve it along merely outward paths. This latter method, 
he felt, European had followed for long enough now, and the 
result was only what he called a “polished barbarism," whoae 
blackn^ was not a whit any the less for the high degree of 
its polish. How black it was. despite its polish, came out 
dearly for all the world to see~not forgetting Asia I—in the 
years I9M-I9I8, when, the savage who had been there ell the 
lime despite the supposed civilising influence of the current 
religion of the western world, came out from behind his mask 
of polished surface, and appalled all beholders with the revela¬ 
tion of what be was capable of when given hts savagery free 
play in the waging of "war," Dr, Dahlke took no part in that 
war either as medical man or in any other way, but looked 
upon it with sad but not surprised eyes, as it drenched with 
blood his own country and continent. While it was going on 
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he sdll publiaJied aa oFten a« hia meana pennitted, and in 
very reduced form, his little Guddhist maiagme "New 
Suddhiem,' ■ only very occasional |y making reference therein 
to the madnesa that waa going on around him { for the moat 
part simply expounding Buddhist ideas just aa he had done 
before the madness broke out, and endeavouring-—even in 
those days F—to get those of his countrymen who recognised 
the sanity of his little tnogatine, to subscribe funds for the 
founding of a Buddhist House. And strange to say, he had 
some success. But the subsequent catastrophic fall in the value 
of all German currency when the war went definitely against 
his country* reduced all that he had slowly and laboriously 
collected for his purpose, to nothing and be had to begin all 
over again collecting funds for his proposed Buddhist House,— 
a very difficult and unpronusing enterprise in then so sadly 
impoverished Germany. Yet he persevered, and quietly and 
unassumingly gathered together what was needed to purchase 
the land on which he eventually built his Buddhist House, But 
as most of the money so gathered was his own. the "House" 
was always his own. as also the land on which it was built. 
But it was always open for any one whether they called them¬ 
selves Buddhists or not, to stay there, so long as they 
observed the Rule of the House, for a period of three months 
free of charge, if they were Unable to meet the cost of their 
food. But after that, if they wished to stay longer, they were 
expected to contribute towards their living erepenses. 

There were never more than a few inmates of the House 
at any one time ; but quite a number of people—some of tbem, 
people of some eminenc^^in the course of the few years since 
it was founded, passed through the discipline of the House, 
and doubdess some of them found It good for them, and 
received impressions which will stay with them throughout 
dieir lives. This fewness of residents did not surprise the 
Doctor. He quite recognised that only a very few people 
are ripe enough his own phraso^-for Buddhist life as apart 
from Buddhist doctrine. But he felt that such people ought to 
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have waiting for them aa soon M they weic *'ripe/' a place to 
which they could go and live the life they wanted to lead : and 
he felt that he had done hia part in providing such a place, 
and was quite satisfied to have done so : whethei many or few 
took advantage of it, so he said, was their look out, not his. 
He had done his fthare in the matter. It w*s now for others 
to do theirs, as aoon as they were '*ripe" for it. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Dahlke died without leaving any last 
testament or will behiad him, and so hm three sisters become 
his legal heirs to ah hia property* including his House, and nil 
that is in it in the way of Buddhist literature and conos which 
the Doctor had accumulated in the course of hU many journeys 
to the East. As they are not very sympathetic to Buddhiam. 
although naturally devoted to the memory of their able brother, 
the oudook for the continuance of the Buddhist House on the 
lines followed during Dr. Dahlke's life, are very dulaoua. It is 
quite possible that it may be lost to Buddhism as a rallying 
place for those who wish to live a Buddhist life in Eniope. 
But it is a* yet too early to say. At any rstte, it will be a very 
different thing for those already there to continue Kving their 
Buddhist life without the inspiration and encouragement of the 
Doctor's living presence,—without the humorous gleam of those 
biDivn eyes occasionahy dirccled upon one, and the sLighdy 
caustic, but never cruel, word, that picked out a weakness in 
one's character ever so lighdy, but not the less certainly, and 
suggested an improvement. 

On account of the secrecy observed about the date of the 
Doctor's death* many tumours have been current in the German 
preyt to the effect that the deceased Doctor committed sulcide. 
Even the fJerhner T agebhti, a paper which occupies in 
Germany somewhat the same pashrun that the London Tiroes 
does io E^ngland, when at length it learned of the Doctor's 
death, had an article on the Doctor and his work in which it 
definitely suggested ihal he had made away with hUnself^ Bui 
all such rumours are absolutely falie. The deceased Doctor 
was a Buddhial ; and as a Buddhist knew that: we do not solve 
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the pToblem Lfe sets us to solve^ by breaking tbe siafe on 
whidi it is written I He knew as a Buddhist that m such a 
case we only gel the problem set us anew to solve on a fresh 
slate^ with an additional Enipositioii for our fault in breatiriK 
the last slate. Qr^ to drop mataphor : He knew that to des¬ 
troy the embodiment of the wilhto-Hfe is not by any means the 
same thing as destroying the wiU-tc^-life itself i but is only 
givin^f that will-to-Jife the occasion to embody itself in another 
fresh form, and perhaps this time a worse one! He knew that 
hkaiya-tanho is not brought to end but perhaps rather strength¬ 
ened, more than anything else, by destroying the mpa in which 
rl has embodied itself, iti the hope of getting a better one. 
He knew that here and now* in this body and m none other, 
is the place to engage in the battle to ovencome bha^J^afa^ha^ 
craving For life ; and if it b not done here, it will never be 
done anywhere. For here is the only place each of ns has, 
as notfl is the only time each one of us has j whatever other 
place or time we haUe had, or ahall 

The facts art, that the Doctor many years ago during one 
of his frequent winter visits to the blast, one day rathe f 
imprudently went out in the hot sun in Penang without his 
umbrella, with only his ordinary soft feJt hat on Kia head—for 
he could never bear the weight of a sun helmet—and was 
smitten rather hadly with sunstroke, which atfected his heart 
to auch an ei^tent that he feared he would die if he stayed 
any longer in the country. He at once took ship back to 
Europe : hut on the steamer became *o ill that he thought it 
beat to get off at Colombo and consult a doctor upon his condi¬ 
tion. Here he found relief from hils dangerous conditinn ; but 
he was never afterwards the same man. For the rest of hia 
life he had to be very careful never to make any vir^ent dforta 
of any kbid, and yet, despite all care, wa* often attacked by 
fits of heart'Weakness which threatened his Ufe more than once. 
Eventually, as we now know, one of the»e attacks did bring 
to a termination a life that was lived sirenuoudly, as a Buddhist 
counts strenuously, that is. in constant self-disctplme and 
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watchfulness : and the lou t« European Buddhlam^s. When, 
if ever* the tuaiory of Buddhist life in Europe cames to be 
written^ among the namea that will stand highest will be that 
of Paul Dahllre^ 

J. F- McKechnie. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF KASSAPA THE GREAT 

(By Miss L. D. Jayasundara.) 

(Concluded), 

After fmiahmg the VinayOp the convocatiDTi proceeded 
to the rehearsal of the DKamma, consisting of the remaining 
Suita — and Ahbidhamma Pitakas, The President first made 
the interrogation : Friends^ now that we commence to recite 

the Dhamma who should be chosen to lead in the rehearsal 
The members unanimoualy voted for the Venerable Ananda. 
The President then addressed the meeting thus: ^^Breihten, 
pray hear me. if it w now the proper time. 1 shall tusk the 
Venerable Atianda to hegin.” The members assented. The 
Venerable Ananda thus invited, rose from his seat, adiusted 
hLf robes, bowed to the senior 1^1 ^lers an^l votli fan m ^lan^d 
assumed bis seat on tbe pulpit. Then the President nueationed 
as to which of the two remainin'^ Pitakau should be first taken 
UP. TTiev responded: "Sutta Pitaka.** The President then 
said; *'The Sutte-piNka consistfi of four collections. 
fNikayas). Which of the four shall we take irp firat?*' ‘TTie 
Lonii G>llection*' fDigha-NikSyal was the answer, '^Whal 
dis-ourse (Suttal of what chanter (VaE?£^ar‘> '"Rev, i Sir. The 
Discourse on the Great Net iBrahmajala-Suttal in the chapter 
on Good Conduct (Silakkhandha-Va^ga} ia indeed adorned 
with a full description of the three-fold Good Conduct, it 
denounces all the different ways of wrongful livelihood and 
expounds m detail the sixty-two different heretic views. Let 
119 therefore first recite that discourse.'" The President pro¬ 
ceeded further to interrogate the Ven ; Ananda as Follows ; 
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Friend Ananda at wHal place was this Discourse on the Great 

replied : In the pavilion named Citta. put up on Hie royal 

W N-T"i ^^ween tUjagaha 

and Nalanda With respect to whom?” was the nest ques- 
ion. to which the Venerable Ananda replied ; "The 
Wanderer Siippjya and hla pupil Brahmadatta.” "In con¬ 
nection with what topic?” "Regnrdins praise and blame." 
Jhen the whole assembly of five hundred Arahats in one 
voice recited the whole of the Discourse on the Great Net 
Once agam die great mother earth shook to her foundations 

7 7 *PP'OVaI, Thus the meeting con¬ 

cluded the Digha NiUya cotiaisting of three Chapters, thirty- 
four Discourses and sirty.four Sections and called it the Ung 
oilection : and the Venerable Ananda was enjoined to teach 
Ihe same to h,s pupds. to be handed by them to posterity. 

JyK. up the Middle Collection (Majihima- 

Nikayal consisting of eighty-four Sections, At the end of the 
«heanrd they gave over that Collection to the charge of the 
Generahssinio of the Uw. the Venerable S^iputta and 
equest^ him to instruct his pupils with it. Ne*t they recited 
Ihe Collection of kindred Sayings (Sanyutta-Nihaya) comristing 
of one hundred se^ions and committed it to the care and 

rlheal^^d” iK himself. La&t of all, they 

r^earsed the Book of the Numencal Sayings (Angutlaia 

Nikaya) and charged the Venerable Anuruddha with its preser- 
b™ tT*^ included the Sutta-Pitaka. they 

™ t^T u 1 ?:: consisting of the 

Pu Vighanga Dhstu iGita. 

^ ggala Pannatti. Yamaha and Patthina. At the dose the 
five hundred Arahats called it the Ahhidhamma-Pitaka ■ and 

Usi oTh '1^ ^7* "’'f "l 

Ivhuddhaka-Patha, the five-hundred and fiflv Birtk ' 
Mahi Niddesa and Culla Niddesa. Patisambhida Magga. Su"!^- 
Dhammapada. Udlna, Iti Vuttaka. VimSna-Vatthu. 
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Peta Vatthu, TheTa^tlil. and Tlieri-gitKs. Cariyapitaka 
Apadina and Buddhavansa and called item the Miscellaneous 
CoHection, and added it to the Sutta-Pitaha. Not only these, 
the convenrion also compiled the Resumes, the diidsions into 
Chapters (Vaggas). Sections (Nlpatas) as in Anguttara, Parts 
((Chandhas) as tn Sanyutta, the divisions Into fifties and other 
sub-divisions, and closed the sessions after a period of full 
seven months. The vast mass of the great mother earth yet 
again shewed her final approval as mentioned above. 

Thus ended the great First Convocation for the rehearsal 
of the Doctrine, held by the five hundred Arahat—^Elders, who 
were the immediate disciples of the Master- Even so. did this 
Eider Mahl-Kassapa, who was hhe unto a Second Buddha, 
establbh the Religion of the Blessed One, live to the ripe old 
of one hundredi and twenty years and pa»s away to tlie 
utupeakabic Peace of P&rmibbma. 

Ciranx (ftihafu Bwdt//ifl-adsaiiaiTi! Here endetb the life- 
etoiy of Kusspa the Great. 


THE DIAMOND THRONE 

*■ 

(By B, U Bhoughton M,A, (Oxon) 

President British JVfo^ BodAl’ 5ocie?y-) 

[ W^c rnl^l■^e (Ac ait^nHon cf our readers to (A is higAfi^ fn^eresh'n^ 
aritete m «>hrcA the learned utritcr meets some oj the oft 
repeated cWh’cismji of Analta doctrine^ regret (As 

delay in ptibltshing this atiieje. Ed,] 

When I consider this lofinite universe, I behold endiess 
change K Here world ayKtems perLshing m the fiames of Prabya ; 
there teeming with life^ coiintlesa beings struggling, thiniting, 
longing for happiness, and yet, alas, gaining little save suffer-' 
ing ; yet, again worlds old and hoary where the last living 
heinga draw together m melancholy sympathy 02 they see the 
desires encroaching more and more \intil the last of their race 
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perieh of drought mJ their earth rtiil< a dead v^orld through 
space hy day a sand waste of pitUees burning heat beneath a 
sky of brass, by night a wildernesB of cold the deadly cold of 
outer apace, frightfiJ as the Leltantaiika Naraka. 

fa this for ever the destiny of living' beings? An eternal 
samaara or moving in a circle, life pursuing an end it cannot 
realize, only to perish defeated in worlds themselves grown 
hoary and dying of senility? 

Ut us but consider our own world. Nation after nation 
has ar^n in its pride and flung a challenge into the face of 
the univoM. Other lesser men may perish and fall and their 
gods, their hopes and aspirations with them, but we are the 
chosen stock, the true human type, mir value is absolute and 
eternal, our gods are supreme over all gods, and they will give 
us an empire that shall never end. So thought A5s>7ians when 
they, rejoicing in their ruthless power carried fire and sword 
through Western Asia and all men trembled at the sight of their 
blue cloaked mail-clad warriom, and their bearded satraps 
with faces pitiless as demons cast captives into the glooming 
furnace. Assur and the gods of Aashur were the scourge 
of the nations irresistible as the forces of nature. 

How short a rime even as the earth's age is reckoned did 
this ruthless power hold a portion of the world in thrall, for a 
longer time than their empire lived have their cities been 
mounds of earth, the Ass 3 man nation perished in fUming ruin 
and their gods with them. So King Thothmes 111 carried 
Egyptian arms to lands almost unknown to his people, for he 
knew neither fear nor defeat. 

Amid the defiles of Lebanon, when the Elgyptian army 
feared disaster and officers counselled retreat, the dauntless 
i’haroah firm in his belief in the protection of his country’s 
gods ertclaimed, "As Ra loveth me, f will go against them and 
overthrow them. Then, when a crushing victory crowned 
his ariM, and the Pharoah returning in triumph sailed up the 
Nile with five Asiatic kings hanging heads downwards from the 
royal galley, a sacrifice destined for his god Amen Ra. he 
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must indeetl have felt hitmelf a divinity, a huildct for eternity, 
and Amen Ra. tlie everlasting sun, a visible omnipotent deity 
a god above all gods. 

Arc a nation's gods but the phanttmi projection of their 
own hopes and desires? Is nothing of ahsolulc value in the 
infinite chiliocoamfi? How certain must all sun-worshippera 
of the paat have been ol the truth of their faiths? Was not 
the sun the visible source of warmth, life and joy to the earth? 
But modern astronomy has shown that our sun, that respoU' 
dent centre of the universe and god of gods is but one of many 
suns, and hy no means the greatest ; he may perish utterly 
and the universe live on, in relation to the infinite the life of 
the sun is even as that of the summer insect. 

The most intrepid sceptic could hardly have denied that 
the conquests ol Thothmes were visible proofs of divine destiny 
and of the omnipotence of Ra. yet. viewed in the light of our 
larger knowledge how fallacious was such assumption. 

Imprisoned in samsara, an orbit too vast^for them to realize, 
living beings repeat to infinity their pidous strivings and pursue 
phantoms that ever illude them. The universe has no object, 
otherwise it would have attained it in infinite part ; it is mere 
selbexistencc and Belf-repelidon. The full sense of this 
thought has never been realized by the human mind, and if 
it were it would freeze every effort with a sense of utter futi¬ 
lity and the knowledge that the greatest human achievement 
must vanish, like wind driven clouds. Such is the vision of 
samsara. a crushing infinity vast, sinister and oppressive, while 
the human mind atn-iggles beneath it like a tiny hutterfly. 

Is the destiny of the universe so hopeless? Must we 
resign omseives to an infitiite, blind mane and cruel destinty, 
an everlasting aimless samanra? Look closer, and you behold 
life, despite it* infinite past ever eicperimeiiting. ever seeking, 
ever a* a blind tlephanl in a jungle gropes his way feeling 
and investigating with his proboscis every branch, every twig, 
ran that huge blind elephant—the universe find anght by his 
endless search? 
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At tiu 3 Wc 3 iik season I tohold aimd tbe roaring sea of 
samsara an island of peace, tn India 1 teko-Id a Tree stands 
bis, faircf the sunlight clothed in IjvJn^ green- lu leaves 
of incomparatle verdure stained by the breath ol devas, rustle 
with message of peace, and allay minds tormented by paBsion 
With thoughts of calm deeper than the rest of a summer 
evening, when the watery moon acattering the dew djamonda 
noiuiahes all herbs. Beneath the Tree of Wisdom stands the 
Diamond Throne firm and unshakeable : even as is written in 
the Mahay ana BraKma Jala Sutra, Satya Muni Buddha, at 
the Eodhimandala, seated on a royal diamond throne, res* 
pJendent and beautiful. 

The form of the Buddha is like pure gold, from his 
glorified body proceed six colotiicd rays, a stream of light 
brighter than silver, fairer than the lilyt ^ ray of gold piercing 
this universe of countless million world systems, changing the 
trees of the sacred Mandala to the seven precious substances, 
a tranquil glow of most delicate rose mingles wjlb rays of 
ittipeiial purple and resplendent ruby. Beings whose forms 
are of radiant light gather from infinite worlds and assemble 
to do homafic to the great Being ; it is a concourse of 
chdiocosrrts. 

What is this Buddha? Why does the universe honour 
Him? He is the One, hccome divine, brahmabhuto, become 
the supreme cosmic norm, dharmabbuto- F or these are 
names tantamount to Buddha. Belonging to the Norm and 
again, telonging to the highest and again one with the Norm 
and again, one with the highest. (Aganna SuUinta, Digha 
Nihaya) 

Tills universe h kosmic, ile.p it is Bubjeet to the law of 
cause and effect r more than this, it ia kosmic in its very 
nature^ it is dhammata, but living beings do not realize this, 
and until the Dharama principle is consciously realized the 
universe ia an imperfect manifestation of Its own nature. Life 
is bhava, becoming, anatta, no static unchanging ego. but a 
complex of living ever pulsating forces , anicca, non-aubstan- 
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ti«l ; the hardest racL i, but a congeries of wJiirlmg electrons 
whose movemetits are too swift for the human senses to 
drtect, hence men think of the universe, as static and tin- 
changing like a mountain peak giving birth to nothing new. 

In the spiritual evolution of the Bodhisatta we have an 
e^lanation and epitome of the universe, the consummation 
of the true norm type, the winning of immorUdity, amatadhatu, 
the attainment of Nirvana which is lofcuttara. beyond the 
worlds, deliverance from the whirl of samsara- Consider the 
lotus fiower. The seed germinates in foul mud and darkness 
comparable to the evil stale of the lowest planes of life, 6lthy 
with passions and black with ignorance. Yet life rtrlve. and 
the lotus plant forces its way from mud and slitne to the 
purer element of water where the gloom Is dimly lighted hy 
rays half obscured amid the aqueous enviroument. At length 
the plant emerges Into the rarer element of air, and the flower 
touched by the golden sun rays expands in beauty exhaling 
sweet perfume. Even so is life, from the slime and darkness 
of mattiv it wina Its way to planes even rarer and more 
e crealized. unb] at length like the opening lotus flower 
breathing forth its perfume tn the golden light of morning. 
Life ^CbLds to tte cosmic universal st^te of Bodfii. 

Three periods there are in the evolution of BodhUattas, 
the Era of Resolution, the Era of Expression, the Era of 
Nomiuation. In the flrst the BodhUalta forms the resolve to 


becoma Buddta, 
mtcnticKi : in tl 


Jdha. in the second he expresses to a Buddha his 
m the third he receives from a Buddha the 
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wrecked on a aea voyage, lie struggled ashore amid the 
roaring tempest hearing his mother on his shoulder^ Moved 
by the suggesdon of Brahma he glanced hack at the great 
ocean with its storm lashed waters and made the resDliition, 
may I become a Buddha and save all beings from the great 
ocean of samsara which throws up sorrow as its foam, rush¬ 
ing with the dreadful onflow of death- Never wUl I enter 
into final rest alone, but ever and ever will I strive for the 
deUverance of all beings . 

Worlds Row down the river of time evolving with ail their 
teeming life, waxing old and passing away in dissolution, and 
the Bodhisatta passing through innumerable worlds served 
countless Buddhas- Some worlds we read in the scriptures 
are failures, life does not reach the norm type, no Buddha, 
no World Ruling Monarch appears to enlighten the universal 
darkness. In the Era of Eipresfilon the Bodhisatta was born 
into the world system of Sakya Muni Purana Gotama 
Buddha, as the world ruling monarch Lankattara, 

"T ravelling one day in his aiiship King Lankattara 
felt himself slowly but gently descendirig to the earth thereto 
compeUed by the spiritual power of Sakya Mimi Pur an a 
Gotama who had at that moment attained enlightenment 
beneath his Bodhi Tree. Bowing down with clasped handa 
the king made his aspiration '^Lord^ may 1 be reborn of the 
same parents, have the same wife and retinue of followera 
as of old, imdl 1 reach the sublime state of Buddha ^ The 
Buddha aasujcd him his aspiration would be tUlrd, but the 
time was not yet ripe for his consecration as one destined to 
the sublime state of Samma Sambuddha, 

Now let ua reflect a moment on this pranidhaJiam of King 
Lankattara ; that old ties, sundered by death might be 
reunited in future births. This aspiration, dear to all Buddhbt 
hearts was uttered before our world eibted! The world 
system m which King Lankattara lived existed far hack in 
the night of time in the dimness of infinite ages and endlcM 
worlds ; but King Lankattara, become in our world the Buddha 
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Golaina, rolled back tbc reel of Jong dead worlds, bridged 

feme and sp«o «,d Jinked the distant past witb 

as Sb’** and then merit go cutward immortal, 

^ SK,iuai, Sbennt tJ,e Japanese saint findy ejipresses it. "Co 

It b tbe unique glory of Indian tJiougbt to liold a cosmic 

JorTd " 

The Bodhisatta continued his course througli past ages 
and ““fitless worlds, serving innumerable Buddhas, until in 

S^otna k r/Jr \ 

things Su A % l*y the impermanence of all 

betodl inherited wealth in alms, and 

ecsiacy at the moment, when Dipanhara Buddha attained 

cty he saw all Ae abzens engaged in clearing the road 

al^rrr® - Dipankara Buddha 

was abou to v,s.t the dty. Sumedha asked that he might be 

Z7t **•“» might thereby gain 

went. The cititens assented, and as Sumedha gladlyTnder 

should I valorous man 
ocean strive to cross alone 
Omniscience first wUJ t attain 
Then men and gods convey across,” 

^ «surance of final 

^ ^^riflecraticsn » fui™* n,,jjL 

»y.n.. „ o„. fo.rT,LSj 
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you chalj he tke Buddha Cotama, the fourth Buddha of the 
Bhadjra Kalpa.*' 

Through unnumbered lives and worlds the Bodhisatta 
performed acts of untiring Icindiiess, the Lesser sacriGce, f.e., 
of property, the Greater sacrifice, f.e., of limbs, the Supreme 
sacrifice, i.e., of life. In the words of the Jinalanhara *'He gave 
more blood than there is water in ‘the ocean ; He gave as 
offering His own flesh exceeding the earth in quantity. His 
heads with its crested hair surpassing Mohunt Meru in size, and 
His eyes exceeding m number the stars tu the sky.” 

And this has always been the spirit of true Buddhists. 
Fa Hion the great Chinese traveller records in his Fo Kwo Ki, 
or records of the Buddhist Kingdoms that ten days before a 
religious festival the king of Ceylon sent a herald through the 
streeto of the capital to prodaim, by sound of drum “Bodhi¬ 
satta during three Asankheya Kalpas underwent every 
kind of austerity, he spared himself no personal sufferings : 
he left his country, wife, and child; moreover he tore out 
his eyes to bestow them on another, he mangled hU flesh to 
deliver a dove, he sacrificed his head in alms, he gave his 
body to a fatiushing tiger, he grudged not bis marrow or brain. 
Thus he endured every sort of agony for the sake of all flesh. 
Moreover, when he became perfect Buddha, he lived in the 
world forty-nine years preaching the Law and teaching and 
converting men. He gave rest to the wretched, he saved the 

. Let all persons ecclesiastical and lay within the 

kingdom, who wish to lay up a stock of merit, prepare and 
smooth the roads, adorn the highways, let them scatter 
flowers aiid bum incefjse/* 

By such labours does the Bodhisatta, whose mind is pure 
compassion strive through countless births for the welfare of 
all beings refusing the rewards of virtue and preferrii^ to 
remain in samsara, now incarnating as deva, anon as a human 
king ruling in righteousness. Again as a teacher, even 
descending to the plane of beasts, of ghosts, and of the hells 
on his mission of mercy. Ten virtues must he Fulfilled ttfz., 
3 
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Dana, oj giving, even to the extent of Hiurenderin^ life, Sila 
moralityn Nek ham ma or perpetuaJ virtuouB practice, Panna or 
wisdom, to be learned fiom any source^ Viriya or unflagging 
energy* never deviating from the right course. Khantl or 
patience bearing with the good and evi] deeds of men, Saccha 
m Truth i Adhilthanap unshakable determination in the inten¬ 
tion to fulfll all the Bodhiaatta virtues ; iVTetLa or iiniven^ 
goodwill : Upetkha or equanimity. The Bodhisatta U not 
indifferent—H:o cultivate mdiffetenee one needs nothing but a 
hard heart and a dull brain—-but a man with upekkha is ftilJ 
of compassion, just as a good doctor at the bedside of a 
patient may feel the deepest sympathy, only he must keep 
his mind balanced : he must beware of emodona] sentimentaJ- 
lam if he would truly help his padent^ Even so the Bodhi¬ 
satta pervades the universe with feelings of love, but he keeps 
his emolions well under controL a most nccesaary discipline^ 
for many religionB which have started with the very best 
intentions have* owing to the lack of upekkha, run to terrible 
ernotiDnal excesaes. 

Lastly, we vdli consider the final birth of the Bodhisatta, 
which in a lesser orbit epitomizes the history of the universe 
even as does the record of the previous lives. In the a waken' 
ing of the Bodhisatta by the four sights, the old man, the sick 
man, the corpse and the ascetic we have the type of humanity 
awakening to a sense of defect—of something wrong in the 
complete of life. In the terrible sufferings of the Bodhiaaita 
producing austerities in search of wisdom we have the picture 
of humanity tearing with bleeding fingers at the bars of 
nescience which confine it from the freedom of knowledge 
and power. 

The strivings of both the last and previous births are 
united in the glorious corrsurnmation of the Enlighlenfiieiit 
beneath the Bodhi Tree, when the Buddha uttered this Gaths 
of Victory t — 

houc I thundered, long, 

Aound bi^ tfie cftnln o/ Jj/c 
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Through many births^ 

Seek,tng ihuM long in oain. 

The builder of the house. And pain 
h birth again, again. 

Hou9e-maker^ thou art seen / 

No more a house ihou'ii make. 

Thy ridge pole shattered 

Frotn the things that tnah for hirik mif mind has pasatd. 
The end of craving has fccea reached at last. 

Let iM cotisiaet this, Long have 1 wandered bound by 
the chain of birth. As we have remarked thia universe is 
Dbammate or cosmic but so Jong as this universal principle 
is luuealized in aJJ living beings > the universe b an imperfect 
manifestation of its own nature, and to find to declare and 
embody in bimself this universal Dbanuna is the work of the 
Bodhisatta. Therefore a Buddha is one become divine t **Hc 
the ail %irise God of Gods. (Thera Catha) “Yea. all those 
seven Buddhas who weie themselves the Body qf the Law 
(ibid Cod more than God to thee for refuge t am fleeing. 
Uataka) i am Brahma over Brahma. (Dhatnmapada Com- 
meatary)^ 

Bje bound by the chain of the Twelve NtdanasK 
Uia,. i^orance, whereby aiisea the idea of i$«paradon£ thence 
contact, thence sensation.1 thence Banhiia]ra0, or the vsrioijsi 
tendencies of a UviriE’ being'^ tberice vinnanarn or cDaftcioua- 
nesB, and consclciianeBs in this Bctise merely enables us to 
act on matter, aa Ber^n show# tt acts acro^a the flui of 
phenomena giving it an appearance of solidity, so that it 
conceals from ua as much aa it reveals hence i| b absurd to 
think as tnatertaUairi does that mir ordinary vinnanarn can 
show ua all thinp. It is not by viimanam but by Hi* divine 
Buddha consciousnesB that a Buddha bccomea all knowine. 
From this vittnanam which give* a falae view of aolidity to 
the impermanent arise tanha or craving^ which leads the life 
force to evolve name and form and thence the six sense* for 
the gTatiScation of tanha and from the six senses with their 
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impTeseian the phc^iifinicnal arises upadana or 
and sensual grasping m variomi directionfl detennines 
rebirth v/hich leada on to old age death and despair. Such 
is the whole embodiment of ili faring and because the Buddha 
has realised ill Faring^ its cause, and the way to its cMsalioil 
He is the charioteej- of men and devaa, the Guide of those 
willing to be guided^ In the fine words of the Mahay ana 
Tathagata Avatamsaka Sutra i — 

"Setulent beings are sinking in the sea oF evil passions^ 
And then hearts tremhle in folly and wickedness 
The TatbagaU full of love will save them. 

Teaching diem a life of holiness and purityp 
Which he unfoldeth like a heavenly banner/* 

We see then that the Buddhist view of life is dynamic^ 
a philosophy so puling to any mmda, for the vinnansm 
evolved as an instrument of action in the plane of matter i 
readily thinks geometrically and stalicallyp and yet the 
Buddhist view ol sunnata or void of permanence otherwise 
anicca in the objective and anatta in the subjective sphere ia 
full of hope, for as A&vaghosha remarks, the cosmos has 
Infinite potentialities, instead of all things being fixed for ever 
there is the prospect of boundless future development as well 
as boundlcsE co~eatistencea* which opens before us a new 
prospect as if wc had acquired the power of comprehending 
a higher dimension of space^ As Nagarjuna says, it is on 
account of sunnata that everything becomes possible, without 
it nothing in the world would be possible. That is to say« 
if phenomenal existences were static and unchangeable,^ 
instead of being sunfiata or relative no growth no happening 
would be possible. 

We should have a universe cryatalllzcd in the rigidity 
of death. This we repeat, is 00 often lost sight of by non- 
Buddhists ; thus Ananda Coomaraswanly, a Vediantiat, blames 
the Buddha for rejecting the atman theory and the neuter 
Brahtnan. even suggesting that He shirked controversy with 
the best exponents of the atman theory and ignored the 
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doctrine of Btalunan eiuirdy. And all thi* in face of His 
fcladons with an atRianiat* Alara Kal^tma I In the Buddha a 
time the atman theory had not been fully worked out, 
besides the true facts of the case aie that the Buddha 
was acquaimed with the Upanbhads. and saw that the atman 
theory provides no sure deliverance from samBara^ for it 
teaches that primarily we were all parts of the Great Soul 
and were (hence emanated into samsam, (illusorily by an 
entitative Maya according to the Advattn Vadins+ and by the 
conscious act of the Great Soul accoi^dm^ to the Vjcbiata 
Advoita Vadins} and Moksha means reunion with the Great 
Soul, But clearly if ive fdl into samsara when we were 
originally part of the Great Soul we have no sure guarantee 
that we shall not do so again when we have achieved re-union 
and (here is a certain futility in the theory that the universe 
is emanated with no other purpose than to be rc-ahsorbed 
and to end where it started. 

The teaching of the Buddha is profoundcr. He is not 
leading hack to a primary state but onward to a security the 
universe has never yel enjoyed and whence there shall be 
no fresh fall into samsara. 

‘rhis great teaching is set forth in many figures in the 
sacred Book die Father calling his children out of the 

burning house, (Lotus of the Good Law.) the Vow of Anutabha 
Buddha (Sukhnvati Vyuha Sutra). In the latter fictipture 
the Buddha relates lo Ananda the genealogy of lives of 
eighty one Buddhas in a vast world infinitely remote in time 
space from our world ending in Lokeshvararaja Buddha, 
(in Japanese Sejizais Nyorai}- Now among the disciples of 
this Buddha was Dharmakara Bodhisattva (called in lapanese 
Hozo Bo«at3u). To this disciple the Buddha tau^t the per¬ 
fections of a Pure Land or Buddha Kshetra for the apace of 
ten million years aa we reckon rime for this was a very vast 
world. 

Then Hozo Bosatsu concentrated all the perfections of 
excellences of eighty one hundred thousand nyutas of koris 
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of Buddha in one Pum Und fox the spate of five afitah 
KalpBft, so that He became Amitabha or Amitayoa, {in 
Japanese Amida) the Buddha of Infinite Light. Lord of 
5 i 4 thavati, the Western Pfljradise, the World of Higheal 
Happineaft, Arnitabha means Infinile Ray and Ainitayus 
Infinite Life« and the Western Paradise is a projection of the 
mind of the Buddha. In the opinion of the heat Mahayana 
philosophers, it is simpJy an emblem of Buddhist perfection, 
the Eight Lakes are the Eligbt fold Path, the Four Jewelled 
Banners of the flowery palace are the Four Truths, the Jewel 
trees that dash in the wind and give fartb the sounds dukkha^ 
anatta. aniceft, Creal Compassion. Great Pity, symbolize the 
Buddha a teaching. Hence the Pure Land eTi^ s. everywhere 
in the hearts of oil true Buddhists throughout the unlverse- 
Montcr Ilhams with the bigotiy and dishonesty of a X'dan 
studying a '"heathen"* religion asserted that the later Buddhists, 
worried with the dreary hope of a Nirvana and its absolute 
annihilation of the soul, imagined for themselves a life of 
dreamy indolem bliss in heaven i and this in face of the 
distinct statement of the Sukhavati Sutra that from each lotus 
flower proceed myriads of rays and from rays are born myriads 
of Buddhas with bodies Uke gold, who go to preach the 
Law in the nmumerable worlds of the universe and also of 
the passage teUuig how beings bom in the world Sukhavati 
are full of kindly thought, compassionate thou^t and useful 
thought, in giving protection to all things, they arc like the 
Unyan bree. We repeat, Sukhavati is the Kingdom of 
Righteousness which shall be univeiaal, and is quite in accord 
with the Buddhist dynamic world view, for it is a growth 
something realized by effort, by good karma. 

(See fieit number for the Concluding portion.) 



LETTERS FROM MRS. M ARY L FOSTER TO THE 
AltAGARKA DHARMAPALA 

Qlh Hoteln 

Aug, 26thp 1924, 

My dear Mr. Dhamiapala^ 

Mib. Foster has asked me to write you a Utile note, i 
know you will te pleased lo hear she Ls very welh in fact I 
think at the present liitie, she looks better than she has for a 
long time, she ta just full of vigour and she is so ititereated 
in all that goes on in the world, she is certainly a bright example 
to some of us younger oriea, age does not count with her and it 
is difficult to teaUae her flOth blTthdny is ao near. 

Mrs. Foster ia having a very pleasant time in San Francisco, 
her sister ia staying here loo. The climate at this time of the 
year is cool and invigorating in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Foxier tfusta that your work is gpmg on as well aa 
possible, she also hopes that you and your mother are in the 
best of health- She sends you both her Aloha. 

Yours truly* 

H. H. 

pp, Mary E. Foster. 

I have asked Mbs Hudson to write you a few lines, My 
Aloha mil to your mother and all that are near and dear to 
you. 

I lemain 

Your sister and friend 

Maty E. Foster. 


Bank of California, San Francisco, 
Sept. % 1924, 

Mr. Anagarika Dharmapala. 

4A CollcE* Square, 

Calcutta, India. 

Dear Sir, 

Under instiuckionB of Mw. Mary E. Porter, Clift Hotel, 
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Frandteo, we ksmd you herewith puf draft dp New Yofk 
for (.000 dpUflTs made m youi favoiir. 

Kindly acknowlcdee receipt. 

Very rnily yourB^ 

B«nk of California 
Smith 

Vice-preBidePt. 


CUft Hotel. Sept. 26tli. J924. 

Dear DhArmapala^ 

1 ain writing to you at MtB. Fo6ter*s request to thank you 
for the two kind cablegramB she received from you on the 
occasion of her birthday. She feels very happy to know that 
KQ many people in different parts in India were able to celebrale 
her birthday and she sincerely hopes that everyone had a 
happy time too. 

Mrs. Foster keepa well and she trusts that you and your 
mother are the same. The longer 1 know Mrs. Foster the more 
[ tnarvel at her. She has such a love of humanity and she b 
always looking for the good of and the best in people, tti that 
respect ahe and Mr* Lekenby w«e so much alike, they both 
so love truth. 

Mrs! Foster sends her Aloha to you and your mother. 

Yours Sincerely, 

H, H. 

pp, Mrs. Mary E. Foster. 


Qift Hotel* San Franciaco^ Nov* 24th 1924. 
Dear Mr. Dharmapala. 

Mrs. Foster wishes me to write you a few lines to let you 
know how she is* you will be pleased to hear she is well, she 
is ^ll staying in San Francisco* where bet suiter also ia staying, 
the time posses along pleasrmtly, the weather b usually good 
in San FraticiscQ, so Mi«, Foatei gets out motoringp or walking 
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tveiy day* it would take a very had day to keep her in if she 
had an engagement to go outp 

She oftens talks about you and your work in India and 
ahc hopes that everything ia going on to your entire satisfaction. 
h is sometime dnce Mrs. Foster had a letter from you, she 
trusts that your mother keeps well and that you yourself are in 
good health. She sends her Aloha. 

Yours Smcerelyi 
H. K 

pp. Mrs. Mary E, Foster. 


Gift Hotel S. F., Nov. 25th, 1924. 
My dear friend and brother, 

[ hope when these few lines reaches you you are better. 
You will be surprised to know that 1 am still in San Francisco. 

1 Found it impossible to live in Honolulu, 1 have found home 
too lonesome^ my Bister has returned. I have lost sisters, 
nephews and neices and dear Friends by death, so I am back 
again in San Francisco* I have one sister in San Francisco. 
We are together* and there Is one in Chicago, I cannot make 
up my mind to return to Honolulu. I have been away from 
home for four years aud six months. 1 wish 1 did not have 
owned the place where I have called home. All around mep 
are the Jans. Last year my sister and myself spent our X tnaa 
down in Honolulu, but thb year my sister has made San 
Francisco her home and we will be in San FranciscOi X‘mas 
is always a bad day foi me. it bringa up all sad memory of the 
time when the dear ones were with us. 1 have the account 
of your work and how you remember my birthday. How 
can 1 thank you. You have kept your word. You give me 
ail the honours. No lei ua both enjoy the work. What 
could I do without you. True 1 gave you the money* hut to 
cany on the work-that is the mam thing. 

Please give my aloha hui to all that helped you in 
this work. 

4 
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Many mwy aloba nui. Please remeEn1:ker me to yDin 
mother. Hoping you are improvine In beabli. 

I renLBiiik your aisterp 

Mrs. Mary E. Foater. 

Clift Hotel. Jany 12th. 192S, 

Dear Mr. Dkarmapala. 

At the request for Mrs, Mary E. Foster I am writing to 
Inform you that she Kaj just received, the report of the lOth 
anniversary of the Foster Robinson Memorial Hospital. It gives 
her much pleasure to read from the report that the hospital is 
making such progress and it causes her much joy and happiness 
to hear that die hospital is giiHog so much benefit to the poor 
and needy of Colombo and she trusts that hleasini^ will 
continue on all yoor great work in India. 

Mis- Foster continues bo enjoy good health, recently she 
had occasion to consult a doctor who reported her condition 
is wonderful, she ia still the same dear lady we all love. Ever 
bent on doing acts of kindne^ and sympathy to those who 
need a friend. Mrs. Foster hopea you are better again and 
that you are conserving your strength. She also wishes to be 
remembered to your mother» 

Yours sEttcerelyp 
H. H. 

pp. Mis, Mary E. Foster. 


] hope when this letter reaches you you will be enioyirtg 
good health, I am enjoyinir the best of health. 1 send you 
my aloha nul , Please write to me soou^ Send your letter to 
the Qift Hotel- 

I retnam, your aistei, 

Mrs, Mary E, Foster, 

” Feb. 17. 1925. 

My dear Mr, Dhannapala, 

Mrs,. Foster has Just received your letter dated Jany IZth 
with much pleasure^ She b glad to hear that you are improv- 
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ing after your ftcddent and she hope* by this time tiiat yom 
motber has got rid of that troabiesoine e*ceim. Mrs. Foster 
IceopB well and she s olwayt very nmeh mtereated m everything 
you tell her about your work in India, She has Uie picture 
of the faculty of the Foster Memorial Hospital framed and hung 
up in her room in the Qift HoteL She thmhs it is very kind 
of tbe Mayor of Colombo to rename the lane Foster in honour 
of her. 

Sincerely youra, 

H. R 

pp, Mrs. Mary E, Foster. 
Qift Hotel. Feb. 17. 1925. 

My dear friend and brother^ 

1 thank you for the present you sent tne^ I have it framed 
and I never look at it» hut my thought goes out to you. You 
are very tharddul and you show to me that your whole soul 
is in your work. I am thankful also that I have a fnend that 
understands me. Never for one moment think that 1 am not 
grateful for all the kind words that you write about me. You 
give me too much praise. 1 pray that your health may be 
betttcfp every day, and your work grows and that you will be 
spared to enjoy it for many many years. My health is good^ 
] enjoy everything that is worthwhile, that ia. 1 enjoy going to 
the Movies, I can keep wide awake. Often it ia after eleven 
PhM. before we retuin to our HoteL 
Remember me to your mother, 

Youi friend. 

Mary E. Fostei. 


503 Warrington Apts, 

" 775 Post St,* San Francisco, 

Jany. 9cU. 1926. 

My dear Mr. Dharmapala, 

Mm. Fo^er wishes me to write you a few lines. She wiia 
glad to have your cable and know that you had arrived safely* 
She also wants to thank you for youi Scltera with regard to 
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Abhedananda. Mrs^ PaBter k&B hirned over blU M.5. to 
Mr. PortcT to deal with. She states the temple ia for the 
Buddhists Atid that she never gave AhhedAiianda sny idea that 
he had any rights in it. To use her own words—she aays "if 1 
gave you a pair of shoes I dont teH another party he can use 
them too‘‘ However I think Mr, Porter will be able to settle 
the matter linally as regards Swami Ahhedananda*s claims. 
You will he pleased to hear Mis, Foster ik well, the weather 
is pleasant so she U able to go out and about with comfort, 
she hopes you are taking care of yourself. 

Last Sunday evening Mrs, Foster invited Mrs. Eaton and 
Mr. Hayes to supper and she enjoyed a very pleasant evening 
with them. Mrs. Foster says aloha mii and with kind regards 
and best wishes from myself. 

* Sincerely, 

Hyida Hudson- 


775 Post St.p Son FrandscOp Calif. 
Nov. 20th 1926- 

Dear Mr. Dhaimapala^ 

Mrs. Foster wishes me to thank you for some recent letters 
and also for a copy of the Light of Asia which arrived safely 
2 or 3 days ago. Mrs. Foster says you can take the money 
from the Foster Fund for the purpose you wrote to her about. 

Mrs. Foster ts sending you under separate cover 5 enlarged 
copies of that old photograph of her that she likes so much. 
1 IruHt they may arrive in good condition. 

The name in you address Colpetty"* is so hard to decipher 
that 1 have tried to copy it, so I hope the letter and photos 
reach you safely. Mrs, Foster is well and hopes you are the 
same,-her sister has ju&t returned to S.F, after a 7 months visit 
in the East. 

The rainy season b upon us and t guess it was badly 
needed, but it is not so pleasant for getting about. 
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Mrs. Foster hopes you will find yom raotlier and all youj 
family in good health, she aenda her doha. 

Sincerely, 

Hylda Hudson, 

The Warrington, 775 Post Street. 

San Francisco, U.S,A. 

Jany. l9tL, 27^ 

Dear Mr+ Dharniapala^ 

On Mia. Foater * behalf 1 am writing to thank you for a 
letter recently received and some photographs sent from 
London, a portrait of yourself which Mi. Foater thinks is 
excellent and a group, Vou must be glad to escape the cold 
English winter and he once again in heavitjfiil Ceylon, t hope 
you had a pleasant trip. Mm. Foster hopes you found your 
mother and family well on your arrival. 

towards the end of Novetnher 1 wrote to you for Mrs. 
Foster and addressed the letter to Ceylon, and also at the same 
time mailed 6 copies of an enlarged photograph of Mr. Foster 
which she likes, 1 hope you received them safely, 

Mrs, Foster is well and hopes you are the same, she sends 
her aloha. 

Your Sincerely, 

Hylda Hudson. 


WAYSIDE JOniKGS 

By S, Haldar. 

There have been cases, wrote Archbishop Wately, where 
erroneous opinions have spread like epidemicSi and have 
only with difficulty been eradicated. Early in the nineteenth 
century when English education was beginning to be intro” 
duced in India Hindu atudetits, who had been brought up 
in the tradition of Guru-puja (unquestioning respect for the 
authority of picceptors) were very easily led hy their English 
teachers, many of whom were zealous misaionaries, to under- 
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value tbeir own feli^n atid to form eKaggerated notions 
about the excellence of Chnstiunity. Those were gals days 
for ChristiAii propagandists. Ram Mohan Roy made a careFuI 
collection of soine of the finest utterances of Jesus to be Found 
in the New Testament* and published them in a book entitled 
'*7Tie Precepta of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happinesfi/* 
[n this work be extolled Jesus as **the Founder of Truth and 
of Trtte Religion*' while denouncing the '^absurd and 
detestable" religion of the Hindus. He pointed to the Gospel 
of Jesus as being '^the orxly way to Cod and heavefi-'* Mia- 
aionaiies naturally lay great store by such testimonials from 
emmenl heathen writers. Iti 1 800 the Secretaiy to the Brahmo 
Missionary G>nfeTencc wrote to Professor Max Muller: "*We 
believe that in the Spirit of Christy Asia and Europe shall 
be united in the fulness of time, and we rejoice to see that 
through God's grace India is drawing near to 'Him crucified ,* 
Keshab Chunder Sen himself expressed the belief that *^]ndia 
can do nothing without the Bible.'* 

But how does this great religious book, the Bible, stand 
b 1 the present day^ We find that the intellectual progress that 
has taken place in the West during the last Efty years has 
completely upset old ideas regarding that book. Dr. Goudge, 
the Regius Professor of Divinity, stated in the *' Evening 
Standard^' in August, 1924, that '^educated Chrisdans do not 
hold today the ideas of Scripture Inspiration which they held 
then/' be., thirty years previously^ The Bishop of Birming¬ 
ham has said : "We afe passing through an era when^the 
rapid extension of knowledge has destroyed belief in the 
plenary inspiration of the Bihle/*^ Bishop Gote has stated 
in his * 'Orders and Unity*' : "The old Protestant orthodoxLy 

• M«^crQ. tiu been it pwCeetl^ the zzi^&l 

precept! Hurded In tht N*w T«lamrnt were JinrsEly derived hum pic- 
iciircei. Miny ai the good tbinga lo be Feund Ln the 5criiinn 
cn the Mount were knmvn b? ika pcciple IItLdb along the McdiEnrTHitditi 
littcrel leng befotc the bbth d Jcsni. TTi« Golden Rdc w*i knr^n ^ 
the Crecbi 6^ yean baF-Mc CkruC 
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Stood by the sole and final itutbority of the Bible as th« infall¬ 
ible word of God- But It 19 exactly this position wUich 
modem knowledge U making more and more impossible/* 
The better educated classes in the West have given the 
fio-by to the Old Testament as the inspired Word of Cod. 
Dean Inge has frankly stated: ""We have discharged two 
infallibilities—the infallible Church and the Infallible Book/' 
Proposals are on the lapis to bowdlerize the Old Teistament 
by deleting the comminatory passages m the Psalms of David, 
John Wesley himself considered some of the Ppalma aa being 
^uite Unfit for Oiristiu lips. Expurgated editions of the 
Bible have been recently issued in Ehigland for the use of 
children and for circulation abroad. Such tinkerin|» was 
unthinkable m the good old days of orthodoxy. 

Not a few educated men in India and Ceylon even at the 
present day chensh the same ideas about the Bible and Chris¬ 
tianity which were held by their fathers. Thua^ a weH-known 
Bengali politician of the Nationalist school referred in a 
letter to a leading Indian paper^ to the *'Qifbt-like aimplicity*" 
of Mahatma Caudhi as if it was necessaiy to travel beyond the 
frontiers of India to find a model of simplicily^ One fre¬ 
quently comes across^ in the writings of Hindu writers such 
stereotyped expresaious as ^'Christian fortitude'" and "Chris¬ 
tian resignation/' Men of this stamp have, sitting as 
members of the Calcutta Unrversity Senate, loyally co-operated 
with Missionary Senators in making Bible-reading compulsory 
in the schools and collegia of Bengal. An American Uni^ 
Larian misaionaiy in Calcutta, Rev. C, H, A. Dali, said in 
the course of a public speech in I&74 that a dispoBition to 
accommodate and please all parties made the Bcngah Hindus 
the politest people in the world. This was surely not meant 
as a left-handed complxment. The present writer, as a boy^ 
kuew the reverend gentleman and he has no doubt on that 
point. But it does strike him that in certain circumslacces 
even that charming trail which Mr. Dali credited the Bengalis 
with, might assume an ugly look. It b indeed sigrii&cint 
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tliat thi* trait ha* been dropped by otir teuntryinen for good 
in the field of politics. That marks, perhaps, a step in 
advance. 


A BUDDHIST PARABLE 
By T. L. Vaswani, 

Yon hills of the Himalayas remind me. again and again, 
of the Buddha. Yon hills and forest. Buddha was a lover of 
mountains, rivers and forests. On hills or in forests did he 
spend periods of silence. They were periods of intense 
activity, periods of meditation, he would sit there with the 
birds near him. He loved them as Kls hr others. Tbey loved 
and fell happy in his presence, so full was it of peaceful 
vibration. Buddha's presence treathed out benediction. 

There comes to hJm one day a young man. Fair of face 
and full of grace. And clad in purple rohes. He is a prince. 
He is in quest. Who will give him the light he seeks on life's 
problem? He has heard of Buddha—the prince of the Great 
Heart who left his palace and went into silence for seven long 
years and practised tapasya and truimphed over mara and won 
the Secret. 

To Buddha in the Forest comes the young Prince. He 
proatrates himself before the Lord and says Master t A 
prince and heir to my father's throne am I. I come to thee, 
for thou ait a Physician. Accept me as thy disciple 1 

And Buddha is silent 1 The Master is the Brother of the 
poor and outcaste. What matter to him the prince* clothed 
m purple robeff? 

Xhe Prince speaks hgiaiin.— Mititer 1 Speak to me fof 1 
seek thee. Sciiptuiea have I read and L have l>eeri cBjeful in 
domg ritts and ceremonies r Accept me thy dtvciple 1 And 
Buddha breakfl his alLcnce with a sint^e simple word.— No \ 
-Scriptme-reading aviilb little* And empty rites can not 
fill the hunger oF the soul. 
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Tile Prince gazes tte Blesaecl One and aays« —‘Master - 
What shall I da to be accepted aa tty disdple?"" 

The Buddha's answer b brief .—"^StirVe I and thou &ta]t 
attain."* The Prince says. —* ‘Master I I shall strive —and 
rehim! When may I see thee again 

The Buddha says^—**After the rainy season is over!'* 

The n^onth oF the rainy seoLSon slowly passes away. The 
Prince is out again in search of the Buddha. He is sitting In 
a Little mud-house. The Prince prostrates himself before the 
Buddha and says. — *'Master ! I have striven^—and now return 
* to be thy disciple f* 

And Buddha smiles and asks-^—’"How host thou striven? 

* "Master r*— says the Prince, "1 went bade to the palace 
and 1 renounced rich foods and worldly ple&aures and I kept 
far from my wife rchuhing her for not obeying me more than 
once and I alepl on the floor and 1 pinched my body and 1 
woke up many a night and looked for the Light. The Light 
has not yet comet*" 

The Buddha said.—“I preach not asceticlsni. My doctrine 
\$ of the Middle Path. Go back I not yet mays! diou be my 
dUcipIe r* 

The Prince with tears in his eyes asks. "'MaBter f wherein 
have 1 failed? Have 1 not striven hard? 

The Buddha with eyes radiant with compassion says "'Your 
wife committed a "^fault/^ you eay and you rehtiked her more 
than once ; you did not understand her : you were not patient 
with her. You strove hard but not in love. They who strive 
truly have no anger ; in their hearts is compaBsion more 
copious than water III the sea. You tried to be pure. But 
purity 13 not enough. Purity must ehine with the light of Love- 
Else purity may orJy lead to pride.'" 

Ifi not (he story a beautiful parable ? Purity b not 
enough. Purity must be illumined by love. Yesterday t saw 
yoti Himalayan peaks touched with light. How lovely they 
looked I Purity is a peak \ love is a light 1 
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BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENGLAND 


The annual Dhamnnacalcka festival wsa held last Sunday 
at 41 Gloucester Road, Regent'a Park> when the Bndsh 
Maha Bodlii Society celebrated the coming of the Ceylon 
Bbikkua to England. There was a laige gathering present. 
Mr* Ah L. Biotighton in in a short speech welcomed the 
BKikkufl to London. He explained to the gathoiing the 
object of their visit and hoped that every one present would 
lend a helping hand in fuitheriiig that ohjecl. They were 
aI$o celebrating that day the second afiniveraaiy of the 
Society. He was pleaaed to tell them that the Society had 
made good progress and it# prospects were bright. 

Mr. Payne then addressed the gathering on the meBsage 
of Buddha to the West. 

Purpose of the Mission. 

Achariya Parawahera Vajiranana Thero replied to the 
welcome and said :— 

* ‘Allow me to thank you very much for the cordial recep¬ 
tion you have accorded us this evening. This is the first time 
that an organiacd BuddhUt mission has been Bent to this 
country and we feel it great honour and privilege to be its 
first members. 

On this historic occasion when you are all gathered to 
make your acouallitanEce with ils, it would perhaps not be 
out of place if ! ^te in brief the ciicumstances that have 
brought us here. 

The Anagarika Dharmapala, Director-General of Maha- 
bodhi Society, who had been m this country lately and had 
done great service to the cau^c of Buddhism both here and 
in OUT country^ expressed his desire to send a number of 
Bhikkus to England to carry on Buddhist work systcmaticiilly^ 
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For ti^s purpose there wa* held a public mcetui^ at the 
Vidyodaya OtieiUal College of which we are teadbera. 

For the of the Many. 

In the m«tine we three were invited to undertake thb 
noble work and we gladly accepted it lemernhering two of 
the mchst important sayings of our Master. The first one is 
“Go ye now, O disciples and wander forth for the benefit 
of the many for the welfare oF mankind, out of compassion 
fpr the world. Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the 
beginning, glorious in the middle, in the spirit as well as 
in the letter and glorious in the endr There are bemgs 
whose eyes are scBrsely covered with dust^ if the doctrine 
is not preached to them they cannot attain salvation^ 
Proclaim to them a life of holiness. They will understand 
the doctrine and accept it/' This was addressed to His 
first sixty disciples. 

The second one is “He who pieachee the Dhammii (the 
truth) is the givei of immoftality and “The gift of Truth 
excels all other gifts.'" Keeping before us these beautiful 
^ymgs of the Blessed One as our motto and ide^ we started 
from Colombo on the 5th of last month on our journey. 
We have come here not so much to convert the English 
people as to preach to them the noble Dhamma taught by 
our Great Master, the Buddha, as we believe that West is 
in need of His compaHsionate doctrine. 

The Middle Path. 

Buddhism te&ches the doctrine of the middle path avoid¬ 
ing the two extreme* of sensual pleasures on the one hand, 
self-mortification on the other, (you will find it in Dhamma- 
cakka) and it is therefore the most rcMjnable of all rehgions. 
When you make a thorough study of its scriptures you would 
be ahie to realise its truth. 

Buddhiam ha* no dogmas and it incites every one to 
examine its teachings. If you find them unreasonable and in 
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dis^eement vnth trutt reject them hy all means- But if 
you find them reasonable and in accordance wkh the Truth 
accept them and live up to them. 

Before I dose 1 should like to mendon here the pro¬ 
gramme of work we intend to carry on. Aa our knowledge 
of English elementary^ it will be our primary concern to 
ieam the language thoroughly 90 tha± we may be of greater 
service to you. 

Programme of Work. 

As at present arranged, we intend holding 3 closes. (1) 
The purpfMC of the first one is to make a thorough and 
systematic study of Buddhism. We shah select a number 
of important books and study them along with the com¬ 
mentaries. 

Tile second class will be for the study of Pali, the sacred 
language of the Buddhists without a knowledge of which it 
is difficult to grasp the spirits of the Master's sayings. It is 
a very sweet language spoken by the Blessed One fdunsclf 
and 1 should think some of you would be glad to Ieam it. 

The third class will be tor the study of the Buddhist 
system of meditation and realisarion. 

Meditation is enjoined by the Blefised One on those who 
wish to realise the supreme Enlightenmer^t of Nirvana ^ So 
il will be our purpose to teach the Buddhi^ method of 
meditation to those who wish to Ieam it. Apart from these 
three classes^ there will be public lectures occasionally. 

We invite you all to those classes as well as to the 
lectures. No charge will be made as this Is a labour oF 
love. 

The Law of flicHiEoysNESS. 

Rev, hiegoda Nandasara next read a short addreis. 

I have to appologise to you for reading my brief address. 
My knowledge of English is still very elementary and it would 
take sometime before 1 am able to address you lit English. 
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Speaking far myaelf and my two brothers in die Order 1 
th^nk you sinccfdy for the cordial welcome given us. As 
Vajiranalla Tliero has already spoken on the purpose of our 
miBsion it U umiecessaTy for me to repeat it, 

We are assembled here this evening to celebrate the 
two-thousand five hundred and seventeenth anniversary of 
the preaching of the DhammacaJdcji Pawattana Sutta—the 
first great sennoa of our Lord after hts Enlightenment, In 
the early history of Buddhism this day was connected with 
many important events. are today concerned with the 

most important of them all “the setting of the wheel of 
Righteousness^ 

Two months after the Buddha attained enlightenment 
He set out in search of the Pancaw&ggiy& Bhikkus—the five 
learned men who had been His companions dunng Hb six 
years of ascetic life prior to attain Buddhahood^ In the deer 
park of city of Benares He met the Pancawagipya Bhukkus 
and addressing them He preached this great sermon on which 
is built the whole structure of Buddhism- ' 

Tke SeRMQN tN THE! DeER PaRK. 

The following is the text of His sermon :—^Thua have 1 
heard. The Blessed One was once staying at Isipatana 
Monastery named Migadaya in Benme*^ Then the Blessed 
One lu&lled unio Him five Bhikkus and addr^sed them in this 
wise :—*“0 Bhikkus, the indulgence of the pleasures of Sense 
in which the laity is being absorbed, and which are the fruitful 
cause of woe and evil, and the unsound and ignomiciiaus 
practice of the asetics of torturing the body in order to eman¬ 
cipate themselv^ from nusery, which is also productive of 
evil: th^e two should be abandoned by you who, having 
renounced all worldly cares, have entered upon the Holy 
Order of the Bhikkus/" 

"'The Tathagata (Buddha) having renounced the above- 
named sensual pleasures and the practice of torturing the 
body, embraced the Majjima Patipada or the rniddle course 
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whlcii leaflft to the extenriitiftdon oi the einl tendentic* to the 
lealiiadon of the Four Noble Truths calletJ sorrow, the cause 
of BOITOW, the cessation of sorrow, and the method of attaining 
the cessation of sonow. imd to the attainment of Nirvana, 
dispels the darkness of ignorance and punfies the Eye of 
Wisdom/' 

The iVtooLE Course. 

'*The Majjhima Padpada or the Middle Course which 
the Tathagata achieved, and which purifies the Eye of Wisdom 
and leads to the rc^Jizadon of the Four Noble Truths, is the 
Noble Eightfold Path, and the parts of this are t I ■ 

Right Belief (Sainmaditthi). 2. Right aims (Samniasankappa}. 
3. Right Speech (Sfinimawacha)i 4. Right acdon (Samma- 
kammanta), 5r Right means of livelihood (Saniniaejivo)i 6. 
Right exerdon (Sajnmavayamo), 7- RiHht remembrance and 
self-discipline (SnmmaBati). Right concefitradon of thought 
(Saitiitiasamadhi). 

*"0 Bhikkus, The birth or the passing of man through one 
existence aftei another is sorrow ; decay or the decline of 
the natural grace of youth is sorrow disease which destroys 
and harasses the body Is sorrow. Death itself is sorrow ; the 
association with those whom one dislikes is sorrow ; the sepa- 
radon from the beloved is sorrow ; the unattainment of one ■ 
desired object is sorrow ; in short, the very existence of the 
Skandhas is sorrow \ Bhikkua, this is the First Noble Truth 
called Sorrow.” 

The Cause of Sorrow. 

"'The fierce desire for the pleasures of Hfe» O Bhikjeus. 
connected with the inclination to move from one life to 
anothet. U Second Noble Truth called the Cause of Sorrow, 
There are three kinds of Desiies. These are: ()) Desire for 
the five sensual pleasures. (2) Desire for itnmoital life. 
(3) Desire that there should be no rebirth after one's death/^ 
' The complete absence of any longing for the Three-fold 
Desires abovenatned, the total cxtexmlnation of those Desires [ 
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the tuming away from those De*irea altogether : the complete 
freedom from themn and the abaence of any love for them : 

O, BhikkhxiSH this is the Third Truth tailed Cesaation of 
Sorrow/^ 

*‘The Fourth Truth O, BhdtkKufi. ia the method of attain¬ 
ing the Cessation of Sorrow. This ta the Nohte Eightfold 
Path which destroys all sorrow^ and leads to the Eternal Peace 
(Nibbana) * and the steps upon this Noble Eightfold Path are 
the belownamed :— 

{1> Riplit Belief : (21 Rielit Aims ; (3) Rigjlil Speech : (41 
RiRht Action : (5) Right Means of IJvelihooil : (6> Ri=ht Exer- 
don : (7) Right Remembrance : (6) Right Concentration of 
Thoueht/' 

At the Fotrr of the Bo Tree. 

‘‘There dawned upon me, O, Bhikkhus. at the foot of 
the Sacred Bo Tree that mental eye, the ondeistandiiiig, the 
wisdom, the science and the intention whereby f beheld for 
the First time, the Noble Truth called Sorrow, I peredved by 
these five means that this Noble Truth ci&lled Sorrow should 
be fully grasped and understood and that I had grasped and 
observed thj* Noble Truth 

*"By means of this mental eye, underatandmg, wisdom, 
science, and intuition, 1 beheld, for the first time, the Notle 
Truth called the Cause of Sorrow. I perceived the necessity 
of completely abandoning Cause of Sorrow (desires} and i^ealiaed 
the fact that I had dto^ther abandoned Cause of Sorrow. 

“"O, Bhikkhua, by these five means f saw^ for the first 
time, the Noble Truth called Cessation of Sorrow. 1 saw the 
necessity of artaining Cesaation of Sorrow and realised the 
fact that I had attained this CeEtadon of Sorrow." 

"By these five means. O, BhikkhuB. t beheSd, for the 
Brat time, the Noble Eightfold Path. I perceived die necea- 
aity of following the Noble Eightfold Path, and saw that I 
had pursued this Noble Path.” 
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"O, Btiiklcliua. ao Ujh^ as the knoMfledgie of these Foitr 
Noble Truths— which 1 dow beheld in twelve washes each m 
three fold aapecU^—did not completely' dawn upon me, ao 
long have I abstained from proclaiming throughout the world 
of GodSf Maras and Brahmaa, and among beings consisting of 
prieats; Brahmins, gods and men, that 1 attained the perfect 
Elnli^tenment (Sammasambodhi)/" 

Fouir Noble Truths. 

*'Biit, O, ^ikldius. no sooner had the knowledge of these 
Four Noble Truths dawned upon me in twelve ways^ each in 
threefold aapects, than 1 proclaimed throughout the world of 
gods. Maras and Brahmas and among men including Sramanas 
and Brahamins that 1 had attained the Perfect Enlightenment 
(Saniinasamhodhi). 1 achieved the Omruscient Wisdom, The 
gates of Arahatship are open to me [ this is my last bUth j 1 
shall have no more births." 

With these the Blessed One ended His discourse. The 
five Bhikkhus. having heard the exposition of the law by the 
Blessed One concerning the Four Noble Truths, became 
greatly delighted at it. At the conclusion of this Sutta, the 
Venerable Kondanna having destroyed all passions, and 
having avoided the path of evil, obtained a full comprehen¬ 
sion of the Four Noble Truth, If there had been any longings 
for life's pleasmes, which ate the cause of lengthening this 
chain of eidatence, all such passions were conrplelety 
destroyed. 

The above^ friends, is the En^ish translation of the Sutta 
(discourse) preached by the Blessed One on this day two thou 
sand five hundred and seventeen years ago. Leam+ therefore, 
this law of the middle path. It is the surest and the safest 
path in which one can travel in order to destroy all evil 
passions and attain the Eternal Bliss (Nirvana), 

1 think, friends, the best way in which we can celebrate 
this sacred event is by endeavouring to follow this middle 
path. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON. 

'"Not such a W(»^derful Pla<^.‘" 

I made a fnendly call on the Bhikkhua the other day and 
[ aaked them haw the strangenesa of London impressed them. 
Vajiranana TKcro replied and aaid "*London ia not such a 
wonderful place. It is too busy and too unwieldy—the people 
teem to he too fond of amusement—it has reached the extreme 
in all material things."" He was stnick however by the kindh- 
neaa and hospitality of the English people. ""They are an 
ordered race and eveiytKing is done as near to perfection as 
poesihle^ The way they regulate traffic is nothing short of 
marvellous. Their streets are very clean. Eveiyone m this 
country seems to mind his own business- It is a sense of 
reservation which appeam to he selfish hut lh not.^" 

Conversation nejtl turned on the purpose of their mission. 
*"We are very hopefuln'" said he- ^'Our meetings have been 
well-attended and the people are interested and enthusiastic. 
We have already received a few letters from Englishmen 
expressing a desire to be converted. A certain gentleman has 
written to our Secretary to put Kim in touch with someone who 
woidd convert his whole family. ^1 have always admired the 
ideals of the Buddhist faith.* wrote this gentleman. I asked 
the Bhikkhua, if they had visited any place of interest in 
London. ""We hate crowds to gaze on us/" they replied in 
chorus. “We like to live quietly and in seclusion and accom¬ 
pli^ the mission on which we have been sent /"—The Ceylon 
Morning Leader* 


Next Number^ 

UfE and WOftKS OF THE 
LATE DR. PAUL DAHLKE 

SreOAU-Y WRJIltN rc^ THE 
Moha fiodhf 

wdl appear in our next issue 

« 



BRmSIl MAHA BODKI SOCIEH 


At a meeting held At difi Britiali Mahi» Bodiu Society? Head- 
quartern at 41 ^ Glouceeter Road, Regentu Park, Londuu. last 
Sunday the i5th ikietant the foUowuig resoluticinB were moved 
by Mr. Daya Hewavilame and seconded by Mr- B. L, 
Broughton M.A, 

(1) That three eJaasea be formed ; one for the study of 
Pali, the Language in which die Scriptures lire written, one for 
the atudy of Buddhiam and one for Meditation. 

(2) That these classes are to be conducted by the Ven. 
Parftwahem Vaiiranana, Ven. Hegnda Nandasra and Ven. 
Dehlgaspe Pannasara, 

(3) That these daaaes should be fixed for Sundays, Tues- 
days and Thursdays. 

The fcJIowing Time-Table was then filed. 

Sunday, 9-10 Ou^m. Motning service. 

5^30—6 p.m. Meditation (study daas)^ 

fr—7 p.m_ Medltadon (study class). 

TuesdaVt B — ^9 p.m, Pali (study ckas). 

Thursday 8—9 p.in. Buddhism (study claaa). 

Uposstha Daya (Full Moon) — Observing Atasil or the 
Eight Precepts and Bana preaching. 

Mr. Francis Payne moved that circulars be sent to aB the 
members of the old Buddhist Sixdety of Great Britain and 
Ireland requesting them to support the British Maha Bodhi 
Society and was seconded by Mr. B. L. Broughton. 

Mr, NeJ Hewavitrane very kindly promised to piay all 
expenses incurred on this account. 



UNIVERSAL RELIGtOUS PEACE CONFERENCE 


A Connmitteft vma held at iLe Savoy Hotel on 

Wednesday the fBtJi July at 2 p.m. to dt&cu$3 the plans for 
the above conference to be held at Geneva on the f2th« and 
t4th September 1928+ 

Ch-. Henry A. Atkinson presided and about thirty repre- 
sentinif the various Tivmg religions of the world were present. 

Mr. Day a Hewavitame, Gen. Secretary of the British 
Maha Bcnlhi Society, who represented the Buddhist MisEian 
in England said ;— 

It givea mo great pleasure to be among you tonjay to 
hear and discuss the vital question of World Peace. 

[ think the hour come when all who believe in the 
Brotherhood of man should work together to bring peace and 
abolish war for ever. This conference will be of immence 
help in awakening the spiritual coi!wioU;9ncas of the world 
towards the realisation of Peace and Goodwill amang 
mankind. 

As .Manager of the Buddhist Mission in Engjand, t am 
deeply interested in the project. You will he aware how 
much the lectures on Buddhism in different parts of the 
Western World has done to spread knowledge of the spiritual 
life and ideals of these movements. Snee Buddha+ the King 
of Peace^ is ignored by a large portion of the modem world, 
1 doubt that much can be done in a practfcal way to minmiize 
war and the factors maJtmg for war. But precisely because 
of this sttuation the general purpose of this conference 
deserves all encouragement. 

I wish you all success and thank you for giving me the 
honour of being here to-day. 



fflSTITUTE OF BUDDHIST CULTURE, RUSSIA 


TTie Academy of Science ha* founded an institute for the 
study of Buddhist culture m Tlbet^ Mon^Iia^ China, India 
and japonr 

The institute is now comptUn^ the world** first encyclo¬ 
paedia of Buddhiam. 

An ijitertistional congfress for the study of BuddhisYH will 
be convened in Leningrad in the Summer. 


THlRTY Sn YEARS AGO 
NOTES AND NEWS 

{Frtfm the Maha-Bodhi of Septsmber^ }S92^) 

Buddh 1*771 in France. — Joseph Renach writing in the 
Atheneum of July 2, lS92p says: **Thanks to the continuous 
efforts of M. de Rosny^ and ardent and passionate convert^ 
BuddJusm is at the present time held honour among ua, 
and counts numbers of sincere followers of a religion that 
declares in all seriouBnesa that it will shortly takes its place 
as a universal power- To this pas^on we are indebted for 
a perfect avalanche of works in Buddhism/^ 

One of (he objecfi of the Maha Bodhi Society being to 
disseminate the ethical teachings of the Tsthagata among the 
people of India p it hi necessary to translate the Sutras into the 
different vernaculars and publish them. Such books as the 
Dhammapada and SuHa Nipata are the best to be put into 
the hands of enquiring minds ; and 1 am glad to announce 
that already these have been translated and only await publi¬ 
cation. Thanks of the Buddhist community are due to the 
enlightened Bengali gentlemen, Mr. Halidas Sastrip MJt,, 
Director of Public instruction of Jeypore State, and 
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Mr. MahendrairiiiUi Mookhctjce of Gavindpore, Manbhoom. 
for tranalaring the Dhainmapada from Pali into Sanitrit and 
the Dhamniapadfl and Sutta NipaJa into Bengali. 


BUI>I>HlSNi IN AHAKAN, 

Bnddhiatn appeared in oui country during the life 
time of our Lord Gautama Buddha ^ and it la believed 
that the famous image of the Lord now at Mandalay 
was moulded after his visit to the Arataneae King Sri Raja- 
There ia no historical evidence to support this, and ought 
therefore to be taken for what t» worth. But Buddhism waa 
firnJy established as a state religion after the third convoM'' 
tion when the Great Arahat MogE^lip^ttBlisaa aent Maha 
Dhamma Rakkhita Arahat With four companions to Arakan, 
then known as Maha Rattha> Arakan was then a powerful 
kingdomn and It remained ao for several centuries later. In 
the 12th century the Arakanese kingdom as far as the river 
Hooghly and Brahmaputra and Silhet in the North. The 
decline of the Arakanese kingdom was contemporaneous with 
the fall of the MogiJ Empire in India. Tradition says that the 
Arakanese are decendents of a colony of Kshattriyaa who came 
to Arakan about thirty centuries ago from India. Since it* 
introduction Buddhism has always remained as the national 
religion. 

Kavnc. Hui PHRU, 


LEHERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir, 


for 


May i volte my heartfelt and warm sympathy 
Mr. van Denst'a opportune call for the apreaditiff the DhaDima 
in Java ? Surely it is high time to sow the seed of the Dhamma 
in the soil. What a Wesaing would be to the teeming mass 
if the Rev. Anagariha Dharmapala could lend his helping hand 
by only sparing say one or two fihikkhus for the above 
purpose. 
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1 wisb to cotToboiatc Mr* van Denat'a npiman thal Java 
ueeda the Dhaznma and 1 should add that not only Java but 
the neighbourhoods also need )t greatly. 

The Lord's nnme has been known in ihe:se countries for 
centuries a^o and it is a great pity that they are not aware 
of the tenets of Him^ If circunifitances do not permit the 
Rev* A.D* to aend the Bhikkhus to Java, wiM then every reader 
of journal endeavour his or her utmost to materialize 

Mtr van Denst's spiritual cty 7 

I believe wholeheartedly in tbe teaebing of the Lord, the 
most suizilinie one—the only safest place where to rest without 

the sUghtett fear. 

Yours faithfullyt 
Kwee Siem Kiang. 


Dear Sir^ 

Under the auspices of the Bharatiya Baudha Sangha. 
Lucknow^ the following sue lectures on the life of Lord Buddha 
and hia teachings were delivered at Buddha Temple, Latouche 
Road on Zad* 3rd and 4th May t92S. On the thrice sacred^ 
full moon day of Vaiiakha on 4th Mayn 40 orphans were fed^ 
and free copies of Dhammapada in Hindi and Urdu distributed 
to the audience that gathered to hear the lectures. All the 
aii lectures were very well attended by the public of Lucknow 
—Ladies and Centlemen desirous of having a copy of 
Dhammapada in Hindi can have it by sendiiig one anna postage 
stamp to the Hon*iy Secretary, Bharatiya Baudha Sangha, 
Buddha Temple^ Latouche Road, Lucknow. May Znd^ 
Lecture in Hindustani on ^'Buddha and Buddhism by Rev, 
Shiva CHaran Lai, B.A., L.L.B* (Author^ Life and Teachings 
o( Buddha). 

Lectures in Hindustani on ^'Buddhism in Da3y Ufe*' by 
R»v, Bern Prasad Bhatwagee* M.A,L,T, May 3rd. Lecture 
in Hindustani on "TTbree Refuges and five Moral Precepts** 
by Mr* Ganga Charan Lai. May 4th. Lecture in English on 
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"Four Aryoti Tniliii by Mr. S. C* Sen MA. PnJ>ci|J»l. Shim. 
College. 

Lecture in Englbb oq ‘^Lord Buddbn * by Mr^ IC- A- 
Subramajiiya Aiyer M^A, (Head of the Department of 
Sanakiit, Lucknow Univeriity). 

Ganga Cbaian Lai, 
Hony. S^crslary^ 
Bharatiya Buddha Sangha^ 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PROPOSED SANGHAVASA AT SARNATH. 

Maha Bodhi Society 
4A College Square 
Calcutta 11 July 1928* 

The Superintendent, Archaeoiogical Survey 

Hindu and Buddhist MonuinentB 
Northern Circle, Lahore 

Sirp 

With reference to your letter dated the 19th October^ 1927, 
and bearing No. 199/1749 1 have the honour to state that the 
information given you in my letter dated the 10 October, 1927, 
as regards the purchase of the land is correct. 

The proposed Sanghavasii will be erected just to the. Bouth 
of the present Maha Bodhi Free School on the apot where 
the old foundation stone fiatr the Vihaia is now standing, and 
will be about 15 feet away from the road. I visited Samali 
last month and inspected the place so that 1 might be able 
to give you first hand information. Your plan is herewtdi 
returned r 

[ am gjftd to be able to inform you that the foundation 
of our new Vihara bas come up to the ground level and the 
conatmction work is going on- I shall be thankful to you if 
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you aanctioD tbe proposed Saughavasa enabling ui to aUrt 
work early. 

Soliciting an early reply. 

I am Sir 

Your most obedietil Rervant 
P. P. SmiWAKDHANA 
Hany. Sccreiary 


Reply 

Lahore 3rd August I92B. 
Sir, 

With reFerence to your letter dated the Nth July, 1929 
1 have he honour to state that the Maha Bodhi Society iis 
permitted to construct the proposed Sanghavasa on the plot 
now occupied by a mango grove to the South of the Buddhist 
Free School at Samath, the plan of which was supplied to me 
with your letter dated he 27h July* 1927. The Director 
General of the Archaeology in India has, however, suggested 
for the consideration and adoption by the Society if they 
think it £t that it would be more appropriate if the proposed 
Sanghavasa confonned to the ttadidonal type of snch hudd- 
[nga viz. that of a Chatuhsala like the one at Saheth Maheth* 
illustrated in plate IE of the Aruitial Repent pt. I!. oF the 
Archaeologica] Survey of India for 1910-1L If the Society 
have no funds For the construction of the entire bnilding at 
once, they might start by building only one wing and subse¬ 
quently add tbe others according to their needs for espansioa. 

1 have the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
Maiiho Sahup Vats 
Offg. Superititendcnt^ 
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THE BUDDHBT HOUSE. GERMANY* 

Das BuddhisLiache Haus BerlmTrohiiaa, 
Den I* Aiiguit 1929, 

The Hon. Secretary I Maha BodhL Society Calcutta, 

Dear Sir, ^ 

We received ynur kind letter dated June 20th and thank 
you heartly for your words of sympathy + The iintiinely death 
of our highly esteemed leader and teacher Dr. Dahlke is an 
irrepairable loss for all of us In consequence of which the 
future existence of Kis foundation the Buddhist House is 
endangered. 

According to your wish we enclose a detailed sketch of 
Dr, Dahtke^s life for publication in your joumat. Un¬ 
fortunately we are tiOE able to send you a photo^. since accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the Buddhist House no member p Dr. Dahlke 
not excepted* is allowed to have hia photo taken to have it 
published { we also do not possess Dr, Dahlke's photograph. 

We also add a copy of our "appeal" which we send to 
persons whom we believe to take an inlereat in the preserva¬ 
tion of the Buddhist House. We should be very obliged to 
you if it should be possible for you also to publish this appeal 
for help. 

Yours very faithfully 
Manager 


THE APPEAL 

To all those who honour and appreciate Dr. Dahlke's 
great work for Buddhiam and to all those whom he ha« helped 
either as a teacher or as a physician, 

A few months ago our most revered leader and teacher 
Dr, Dahlke passed away from the sphere of his activities, the 
Buddhist House in Berlin-Frohnau, The Founder of the 
Buddhist House spent to the last the whole of his energy in 
the service of the cause of Buddhism and until he died he 

7 
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cottBFcrated bi* eminent medica] knowledge to the welfare of 
mankind. These superhuman exertions completely ruined hia 
constitution, worn out and exhausted as it wm. before the 
founder of the Buddhist House could carry out the plana 
necessary to insure the continued existence of his life-work. 

If the Buddhist students. Dr. Dahlke*s disciples, living 
there should not be able to puicliMe the House from its 
owners, the members of the Dahlke Family, we must face the 
fact that the moat important port of the House will be handed 
over to strangers. This would make it impossible for us to 
continue our Buddhist work. 

Anybody who realises the immense cultursl importance of 
the Buddhist teaching, who is aware of the fact that in oui 
days humanity is more than ever in need of Buddhism to 
overcome the shallowness of tnatenalism, sensuality and 
depravity, as well as the ideal of spiritualism which is owed 
entirely to illusion, anybody who views things s>s they are 
will be ready without hesitation to do his utmost to help in 
the support of Dr. Dahlke's establishment the Buddhist House. 

Though he was unwilling to take this step, the manager 
was forced by the difficulty of the position of the House to 
make an appeal for help. 

Let everybody give according to his means. Any amount 
is welcome ; but it should he remembered that the help can 
otjy be effective if everyone contributes his ted share to the 
support of the House. 

Help us tu support Dr. Oaffifee*, estabUahmeni. help m fo 
lerue the Buddhist craufjtff ! 

Please address conbibutions to "Hausordner Fischer. 
Bedin-Prohnau Buddhistisches Haus {Germany}." 

The miuiager 


Berlin-Frohtiau, July 1928, 



THE HAHA BODHl LECTURES 


The following [ectures were ijelivered at the Sri DKarma- 
rajika CaJtya Viham Hall during the la$t month. 

Dr. Uhupendmnatli Datta on ''The Social struggle^ in the 
Buddhist period/' 

Sangata Sugata Karxti on "Life of a house holder/* 

Mr» S, C, Mookherjee on "Buddhist Revival. What does 
it mean/' 

Mr. J. van Manan on "Meaning of Dukkha in Buddhism." 
Dr. Bhupendranath Datta on "Buddha and Ancient India 
Society. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Buddhism w America* 

Mba C* H. Maman of Baltimore writes^ ''I very mneh liked 
the Wesak Issue of the Journal. It is very goad. Buddhbm 
as I understand it aeemg to me to be the highest form of inteh 
lectual and ethical thought that I know of/' If we are to judge 
the popularity of Buddhism in America by individual opinion 
the Maha Bodhi Society of America is justified in securing the 
services of Mr. }* Vijayatunga of Colombo to help its Secretary, 
Mr. Kira, as a preacher of Dhamina. Mr. Vijayatungn has 
already sailed for New York to take up work tinder the Malia 
Bodhi society there and we sincerely hope that his stay in 
America wiU enhance the cause ol the Dhamma in the New 
World. 

Health of the Anacarrca. 

It is a matter of anxiety and concern to all of us that our 
leader the Ven, Anagarika Dharmapala b still in sickbed at 
Colombo forbidden by hb Doctors to do ^ny work till he is 
completely recovered- There is consolation irj the thought that 
he b in the best of medico! hands and under the loving core of 
his beloved mother and brother. To a great worker of the 
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of the Vea^ Dh^rmi^pala. bemg conHned to bed through 
ill-health must oaturaJIjr be a source of uneasiness^ We 
fervently hopo that he may soon be restored to normal health. 

The Buddhist Furjre ih Chlva 

The and-reli^ous movenrient in young China has a great 
meaning for Buddhism and sounds a ciarion call to its votaries 
to adjust it to new drcum&unces and situadon. It has, of 
conree, nothing to lear from the modem destmedve criticism 
and From the attacks of the leaders of the Chinese Hsin Chao. 
It is a religion without God or gods^ personal theological 
subtleties, and without any e x cathedra of morals. It is a 
system of posldve philosophy and natural ethics» and is devoid 
of those primordial elements which form the ediBce of a 
recognized religion .’—The Young' East. 

A Buddhj^t Contehence. 

We underfftand that leading Buddhists of Calcutta are 
taking steps to hold a Buddhist Conference in the Indian 
National Congress week in December^ A meeting of the Indian 
Buddhists will shortly be held in the Maha Bodbi Society Hall 
to draw up a tangible programme for the conference and to 
consider what resolutions are to be brought forward for 
discussion^ It b needless to say that there ate very many 
important questions for the Buddhbt world to decide for the 
advancement of otlr religion. The ever-iinportant Buddha 
Caya problemp the recent proposal to hold an All^World 
Buddhist Congress and the propagation of the Dhamma in the 
Western countries will naturally claim the most serious atten¬ 
tion of the Conference, We request all Indian Buddhists to 
help the Conference by attending it in Urge numbers. 

The "Steady Decline" 

Thug the Rt^ Sir W. Joynson Hicks, the Secretary of State 
for Home Affairs:— 

TTiert is a moat alarming decline in the number of 
candidates for ordination, so much so that the editor of 
“Oociford'" {Qerical Directory) tells us that in a few years it 
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will be impossible for the Church to carry on tinJess this decline 
is not arrested. There ia a steady decline In the number of the 
candidates for confirmation and of Sunday school scholajo, 
and everywhere there is the cry that peopfe are censm^ io 
cUtend the Charch/*^ 

We refrain from comments. 

Foster Day Celesrations, 

We have great pleasure to announce that ProFesaor 
Hadhakrishnan, the President of the Post Graduale Oepait- 
ment of the Calcutta University has kindly consented to 
preside over the Foster Day Celebrations to be held here on the 
21 st instant. 


FROM THE UBRm TABLE 

India and Korea, 

From China, Buddhism naEur&lly eritered Korea. As early 
as 374 A. D. two monks A-tao and 5hun-tao» both foreigTsers* 
were invited from North China to the capital of Koiy o (modern 
Pien-yang). In 364 A.D, certain Matananda (a curious Indian 
name) was welcome by the court of the Pmkehai (middle 
Korea) and was backed by a fresh batch of. Indian 
and Chinese mbsiotiarics. Towards the middle of the 5th 
century Buddhist propaganda advanced to the south and 
ascetic called the "'Black ForeiE^ner” preached the doctrine of 
the Tri-ratna (triple gem), after having been famous by cturog 
with his wonderful science a princess of the Silla kingdom 
which recognised Buddhism officially in 52S^ 

India A^^D Japan. 

The small country of Korea had the unique privilege of 
presenting to Japan one of its greatest civilising agcncies-^on- 
tincntal Buddhism. Chinese learning hud penetrated japan as 
early as the 5 th century A. D 4 but it waa Korea that made the 
first official presentation In 536 A.D* of a gilt statute of Buddha, 
some beautiful banners and sacred texts to the Japanese court, 
as a sign of homage and friendahip. The accompanying 
message from Korea was also noble, declaring that Buddha 
dharma the most eatcellent of all laws which brings immeaaur- 
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(Greater India 3odetjt Bulletin No. I pages 30, 31 
by Dr. Kaltdas Nag) 

The first jnscripijon in Sanskrit of the reign of Java 
VaRMAN 1 IN WHtOI Blddhism is mendoned in Cambopia, 

Vivtonous is the king Cri Jayavaimsn to whom the fickle 

i* atteciicd,..skilful in the 

th^ tk be IS proclaimed by sages to be 

tk! be protected 

there lived in his Itmgdom two cKcelient bhiksus, sons of the 
same mother. Both were receptacles of virtue, knowledge, 
mildness, p^ence, compassion, mII control and prudence, and 
were ^tned Rati^ Bhanu and Raina Simha. The son of die 

ti ^^“'ber! of stainless reputation 

was 4e auspicious Cubhakirtti devoted to piou, acHo^, To 
him is tequeathed. aceorditig to the uninterrupted mode of 
aucc^Bion m the famdy wd iJso by the command of the Vitig, 

by their merits." Theti 

tollowa the date m symbolic words 566 c. e. (664 A. D.). 

Dr. Chatteiji'a Indian influence in Gmihodia. p, 55. 

Bldphism as understood in fjuilt time in Cambooia. 

mter2^^ Ik^^ .‘"d inscription* is specially 

—R S!nl' IB MimeAmg new and orthodox : 

Z..1C ft S. L^^ Bodhi, by whom has been 

dua^LoT Pbilosophy den^ng the existence of the indivl- 
?tke universal soul though 

rwt ."l’' “f ‘bit universal sou] though 

two teadunga «em to be) contradictory." The third stenA is 
addr^ed to ^ajnapamrnita i_"May Prainaparnmite m^rve 
you from am, O excellent people, she who, Ij^e the fuB moon 

•• a'JJk*- p»- 

Dr. Chfltterii'a Indian inflaenctf*in Cambodia, p. 156. 


Joani, Anar. Stpi. Octak. t%a. p, 230. 
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A sum of Rs. 68/- was received from M. B. S., Calcutta 
to meet the cost of printing Dhammacakka Sutta in Hindi. 

K, SiRjNivASA Thera 


Benares, August 1926. 




THE MAHA-BODHl 

Founded bv the Anacaiiiica H* Dbammapala 

fTwi^ 9^ w’ ^sKipi ’swjW 

t^'jftg^’ uliwr ' 

“Go ye. O Bkilfey^ua. and wmdtr jerth jar ihs gain of the 
many, for the vOelfare of the many, in compa«ion for the tOorfd, 
for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of god) and ftiffl. 
Procfaim, O Bhtkk^aa. the Doctrine gloriov*. preach ^ a life 
of holmess. perfect and ptire-”—M aHaVACCA, ViNAyA PlTAlCA. 

VoLXXXVlI OCTOBER, ^ ^ l»o. 10. 


SELF-CONQUEST 
(By Mi5s Coralie Haman) 

If atratiffete now should apeak against me. fnends. 
Against the Order, or againet the Law. 

And say : — ■“This man has clutched with greedy daw. 
And for Vast errors makes no great amends. 

You should not then for that feel hurt and grief. 

Nor bear them malice, nor know vrrath, ill-will : 

You should be tranquil, resolute, and still. 

And BO their questioning will lind relief. 

For if you feel these things, how can you tell 
If this then speech be good, or wr^ly spoken) 
You should not, for a trifie. be heart-broken ; 

How could you know if things be Rl or well? 

[f what is false is said, then you should say 
"It is not so with us who walk the Way," 
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But also if outsiders ope^k in praise 
Of me or of the Order or the Law, 

And say :— “Now ttircly theie is fouruJ tio flaw 
In this mflji's Itfe^ m all Iub words and way*/" 

Do not then let your heart be lifted 

And be not filled with pleasure, be not glad— 

In both of these no conquest can be had. 

Over yourselvea.—your freedom will pass by. 

But Bay : —*'My friends, now only this is true * 

It is the fact: it is amongst us so i 

And this ib just the thing we Buddhists know ; 

For reasons, auch we are, all through and through."' 
Self-Conquest be the aim throughout your lives ; 

For this alone the worthful Bfaikkhu strives. 


A ROMANCE IN THE HISTORY OF CHARITABLE GIFTS 

At the request of the Chaiimckn of the CotigresB of Religions 
in connection with the Chicago World^s Fair held in September 
IB®', the Anagarika Dharmapala attended' the Congress on 
behalf of the Buddhiata of Ceylon and took a prominent part in 
the deliberations thereof. 

The greatest all gifts is the gift of the Dhammar says 
our Lord Buddha. For 45 years He preached the Dhaimna 
to gods and men. and He exhorted HU disciples to go forth 
to every fmrt of dbe world and preach the Dhomma. Buddha, 
the Tathlgata, came to save the world by hfis love and 
Wisdom. He showed the way to eternal happinesi where 
tanha. mlna and drishti find tto place. The noblert of all 
gifts the Bhikthiis of ancient India gave to the riv ilify d faces 
of Asia. With die exception of Greece and Rome all Europe 
waa in a state of savage barbarUm. and the modem religions 
which had their birth in Ambni and Paledtihe hod not been 
bom yet. 



A ROMANQE: in the HISTORV OF CHARITABLE GIFTS ^77 


ThA religion of iLe Loid Buddha exists today iri various 
fomu in mimy couutiiea in At one time it was the 

religiilka of IndiAr Afghanistaji, Gondahar, Tmkeslaii^ and to 
judge by the aigoa it is evident that two hundred yeaiB after 
the Nirvwa of the Lx>rd, it had penetrated to Bgypt end certain 
parts of Greece. Ilie holy etone which is sacred to Pi/Iodcma 
at Mecca and the existing customs ahserved by the pLigriins 
that enter the aanctuaiy* evidently are the vefitiges of Buddhist 
induence^ They are pre-Lolainio. 

About 700 years ago Buddhism in India was destroyed by 
the Lavading Moslctiu. For seven hundred ycar^ India waa a 
kind of forbidden land for the fiudcUuats. It wm only after 
the British advent that investigations mto the forgotten land¬ 
marks of Buddhism in India were started^ and the first historic 
interpretation of the nohfe religioti was given to the European 
world hy Burnouf. Since dien a great change has taken place 
in the world of tchoLara, who study Suddhism from different 
angles. Let us hope that the day will again edme when 
Buddhism will have a permanent place in the hearts of those 
who are wxirldng for the regenemtiou of the motherlands 

The Anag^ka Ohaimapaia came as a pilgrim to the holy 
site at Buddhagaya in January 22 iid , and he having aeen the 
neglected condidon of the holy spat resolved to have the place 
rescued from desecration, and Irom that moment he began to 
work tuenuously to have hw cheriahed desire cOAsummated^ 
There were BuddhiPts who had forgotten the historic fiupremacy 
of the hallowed there were othem who showed indiffer- 
etice> end there waa a few who wished to rescue the spot 
from imsympafheric guardianship. 

The king of Burma wished to have the Temple restored, 
and steps Were taken in 1877 by his govemmenl: to open 
negotiations with the Government of Indian It was decided 
that the Government of Burma should be allowed to imder^ 
take the restoration of the hiitoiic site and the fiurmeae work- 
men began wofk who did the work unscientifically which 
prompted the Government of India to interfere on archeeo- 
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logicai and with -consent oi the King of Bnrtna 

the restoration was undertaken by the Gavernment of fiengaJ. 
There were a few resident Burmese BuddKbt rnonks at 
Buddhgaya who were guests of the King of Burma, whose 
duty was to loot after the worship of the holy BodEu Tree. 
They were there until the nxpture of diplomatic relations 
between the Government of India and King Thibaw, 

After their departure the holy site again fell into decay. 
When in June 1690 the CollectDr of Gaya visited Buddhagaya 
he Found the Temple gradually falling into decay without any 
kind of supervision since 1664. There were neither Buddhists 
nor Hindus taking any kind of interest in the conservation of 
the holy spot. The nearest supervisor was the Hindu Saivile 
mahant who owns the math, and the Collector approached 
him with the request that he should look after the spiritual 
interest of the Temple, and the Government would look after 
physical dde of the question. Buddhists were ignored quite 
naturally and the Temple went under the supervision of the 
two parties. 

Six months later the Anagarika visited the site, and he 
was assured by the custodian and the Superintendent of the 
P, W+ D, that the Government was the owner of the Tempie, 
and he was given permission to occupy the so-called Burmese 
resthouse- 

Had the Buddhists were unanimous in theh desire to take 
charge of the Temple, the Government of India would have 
found a way to respect the wishes of the Buddhist world, 
rhere Was no unanimity among the representatives who came 
to Buddhagaya. The Mata Bodhi Society alone had to work. 
The Saivitc mahant was rich in maleria] resources, while the 
Maha Bodhi Spciely had to depend on the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and other countries. In India proper there 
was not one Buddhi^^ and once in a year a few pilgrims came 
from Burma or Atakan oi Tibet to wor^ip the hallowed spot. 

In May 1692 the Maha Bodhi Journal was started as a 
vehicle of communication between the society and the outside 
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world. The first oumbei ol the Jaumal vtm sent to Europewi 
OrienUl scholars, and it so happened that a topy reached the 
hands of the Chairman of the Chicago Congress of Religions, 
who opened correspondence with the General Secretary 
Dhaimapala, which resulted in the latter being invited to 
attend the Congress. The Congress sessions terminated and 
Dharmapala left the United Stales for Ceylon and India i>ia 
Honolulu and Japan^ He embarked on board the S.S# Oceoru'e 
which arrived at the harbour of Honolulu on the 17th 
October. On the I8tb a few ladies with the late Mr. Marques 
came on board to greet the Buddhist delegate. Among the 
ladies there was one who took interest in the answer given 
to her question* and this lady m September 21* 1902 pledged 
to heracif to help the Anagaiika Dhaimap&la. The Buddhist 
world b grateful to her for the phenomenal help she i* con¬ 
tinuing to give the ^Vtagarika. Since 1902 an annud donation 
of three thousand rupees was forwarded born Honolulu It) 
the Anagarika for the continuance of the work, which was 
economically spent for educational work of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, In June 1913 the Anagarika visited Honolulu to 
personally thank Mrs. Mary Foster for her unsolidtcd con¬ 
tributions, She was so pleased with the visit that when leav¬ 
ing HonoUu ahe presented him with a draft for £4000 with 
the request that a ckaritatile dispensary be opened in memory 
dF her late husband and parents. The Anagarika had a 
property in Colombo valued a lac of rupees whiclt he thought 
would suit the purpose. The sum of rupees ten thousand 
was spent in putting up a new building and in repairs, and in 
1914 the Free Dispensaiy was opened giving free medicines 
daily to about 200 patients of all creeds and race*. Later on 
the dispensary was made into a free hospital with ten beds 
endowed by the gracious lady. 

During the war the Government of India Educational 
Department wished to know whether the Matia Oodhi 
society would like to receive a Rehc of the Lord Buddha 
for which they would have to buld a vibara in Calcutta and 
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wisked to know tkc amounl ikey could «pend over tt 4 The 
AnagarikA who wms then an intemec in Calcutta rcptied that 
the sum of Rm. 5t0,0Q0 was the amount that the aaclety could 
vpend for the Vihara. The Dharmatajika Vihata was erected 
Bl a coet of a lac of rupees, and the avaaa attached thereto 
coat 21,000 mpeet. The gtacloiis lady contiihuted the larger 
part and to her geitexosity the erection of the Vihara ia due. 
With wonderful forecighl in 1920 ake MUt U. S. A. Government 
Bonds worth 30,000 doUara and the interest h helping us to 
cany on the Indian work. In I9|5 (h* atun of R*. 17.000 was 
received to build a vihara at Samath, Benares. A* the great 
war broke out the work codd not be Etaited, and the money 
waa depoaited m the Bonk of Benares. The interest of 50,000 
doUars was not sufficient to meet the expenses of the growing 
society and any appeal to the Buddhists falls on deaf years. 
In anxiety the Anogarika was cogitating as to the future. How 
IS the work to go on with the Lntere^ of fifty thoujsand dolkra, 
and there is none else but Mrs, Foster who could help us 
through the Anaganka. Two manths later another imtal- 

ment of Lf* S. A. Bonds for 100,000 dollars. It whs a wonderful 
case of telepathy. 

In 1925 November the Anagarika visited Mrs. Foster in 
San Francisco and was cordially received. He told her that 
he k going to eftart Buddhist work in England and that he is 
getting Rb. bOQO per month horn his Family inheritance and 
for two years he asked Mrs. FosterV help at 300 dollara per 
month. She gladly consented, and the Buddhist Mission In 
Bngtond was started in July, 1926, 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead, Editor of the Quests after having heard 
the Anagarika in London about the benefactions of Mrs. Foster 
said it Lb a romance of unpralleled geneioaity.'” 

The Anagattka is right in calling Mrs. Mary EJizabeth 
Foster Queen of the Empire of Righteousness.”^ 
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One oF \ht fno«t pleaBant fimctiocu tbat tlie Indian B. S. 
itf privileged to hold annualJy b the Birthday Celehration oF 
ow grBCtmo Patrotiesfl Mrs. Mary Foeter of Honolulii, 
than whofn,*^ aa Mr^ Justice Mukherji remarked^ *"lhere ia 
no greater and sincereT frieiid of the eaitae of Bnddhiem/' 

SH Dharmaiajika Caitya Vihara Hall and Foater BtdldLng 
otfered a gay appearance on the 2[$t September, when the 
S4tli Birthday of Mrs, Mary £, Fofiter was celebrated under 
the Chairmanship of HoHh Mr, juedee M. N. Mnkerji^ the 
Presldeiit of the Maha-BodKi Society » The HaU was decor^aied 
wkh Buddhist flags and the Ufe-si:te photOBrapfa of Mrs, 
Foster bedecked with flcfwtr# placed in the central niche of 
the Hall was the object of loving adndration by all those who 
attended the function. 

The public meeting was presided over hy the President 
of the Society and was largely attended. Among those 
present were : —Hon. Mr. Mh N* Mukheiiit MesHrs, S, C. 
Mookcriee, C. C. Bose, Dr* B. M. Barua^ Dr. B* R. Chatterjee, 
Mr* Anu Ghosh, Miss Jyotirmaya Ckuiguli, M.A., Mias LaksKmi 
Kuti AmmaL M.A^ and Mias Mukherii. 

Proceedings began with the taking of Poucb Sila which 
Was fo'llowed by b song rendered with music by Mr. Anadhi 
Nath Dastidar* 

After a few preliminaiy remarks by the President by way oF 
apology For uot being able to slkk to the originat arrangement 
l.e*^ that Professor Radha Krishiian would preside as was 
announced^ Mr* S. C. AlookFicTjee welcomed the guests ; and 
in doing so he gave an account of many sided activities of the 
Maha-Bodhi Society now being carried on with the help of 
princely donations of Mrs. Foster, Free Dispensary and 
Hospital in Colombo^ Kandy Foster Buddhist Seminary^ the 
Education Departmcrit of the M, B. S.« the Indian and London 
finddhist Minion work—-were all maititained with ihe gplendtd 
aid given by her. 
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Dr- B, R. ChatlftTji «peakmg nc%t referred to Buddhist 
womei^—during the life time of om Lord—who helped the 
Shlsana, and he said in the tame way this great lady has come 
Forward to support a noble cauie. 

Mr. C+ Bose dwelt upon the sterling qualities of Mrs^ 
Foster and drew a happy comparison between Mrs. Foster 
and the ^cut Buddhist Upaaita Visakha of old- 

Misg J- Ganguli in a graceful speech refenred to the wars 
which played great havoc in the homes ao lo^Tugiy prepared 
by womem' ministering hands and the cry of women within 
the silent sanctum of their hearts for the future BucJcftia to 
come- Miss Ganguli feelingly aaidr—have heard a 
former speaker speak of Anagarika Dharmapala and how he 
had carried the message of the bringer of World-peace to 
distant lands. Before the advent of such a teacher his path 
becomes prepared hy others and his advent ia heralded by 
great and good men. Dharmapala acted as the herald and his 
message was heard by a woman—whose birthday we have 
come to celebrate today. It is but in the fitne9?^ of things that 
it should he so. So we find today that a woman preparing 
the way for the great ^fforld Teacher to come. And 1. from: 
this distant land send her my sEreetlnirs along with yours to-dav 
and while wishing her everything s^od 1 mix my voice with 
yours and say *‘Oh, thou true womiui. revered and blessed, 
may thou, by thy loving example before us teach us to be 
like unto thee so that our united efforts and will bring to thri 
world the peace and good will which it so fervently craves." 

The Oiarrman in bringing the proceedings to a dose paid 
a glowing tribute to the noUe lady without whose help and 
encouragement it would have been impossible for Ven. 
Anagariha Dharmapala to accomplish so much though 
Anagarika himself had done a i^reat deal for the cause of 
Buddhism "Ladies and gentlemen*" said the Chairman "I 
wish to Quote from a letter of Mrs. Foster to Anagarika to 
show you the noble mindedness of this lady- She writes 
have the account of your work and how you remember my 
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birthday. You Have kept your word. You give me aU the 
honours- No, let us both enjoy the work. What could i do 
without you^ True 1 g^ve you the money« but to carry on the 
work, that IS the maiji thing'* compare this with the mentality 
of our wealthy men who after giving 5/- etiqutre coon if their 
names have been published.^* He said that he sincerely 
hoped that they would be fortunate to celebrate this event for 
many years to come and wished Mrs. Foeter a long life of 
happiness and usefulness. Fioally the Chairman referred to 
the indifferent Health of our leader the Ven. Dharmapala and 
wished he may soon recover. Then the meeting ended with a 
song which was greatly apprecinted. The guests were then 
entertained to light refreshments. 

After the Meettnc;- 

The public meeting over a section of the gathering 
went to the Shrine Room and offered flowers and candles were 
lighted and wished Mrs. Foster long life. On the following 
Sunday a dana was given to the BhlkkhiLa. 


At Sarnath* 

Rev. K. Srinivasa d( Samath Vihara informs ub that the 
Foster Day edebratioti was a gfreat success. During the day 
refreshmenU and food were given to over a hundred school 
children and poor people and a d^a to the Bhikkhus, In the 
night the Dhamek Sihupa bore a grand site when hundreds of 
candles were lighted round it and flowers of various colours 
were offered in wishing Mrs. Foster long life. Mrs* Alma 
Senda of Benares was mainly reapor^ible for the Bucce^ of the 
function. 


IN PREPARATION FOR THE NPCT ISSUE. 

"Life dF VemhaELE AnuruijpHa"’ by Miss Jayosundara of 
Ceylon. ^ 

^'Earlv Days qf ANACAiUKA Dharmapala [n C^cutta"* by Kai 
Bahadur Jadun&th Majiimdor,, M+A* n,L.^ M. L, C. of 
jessare. 
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THE DIAMOND THRONE 

Bv B, L. Bhquchtw, m.a.. (Oxon) 

(Presideistt. British Mmia Bodhi Sooety) 

(Confrntrec/ from tho iajf issue) 

Renan in bis work on Marcus Aurelius remarka, "heaven 
(meatilng thereby rather Nirvana or the highest perfectionj 
does not eiist i in a decillioti of ages it may elzist, progresa 
may advance so far as to awaken the absolute conaciouaness of 
the univefse/* Auiida Buddha said, “at the end of the kaJpos 
heaven (or rather the highest perfection) shall evj s t/" So He 
made forty eight vows which comprise the full intentions of all 
the Buddhas for the enlightenment of the totality of living 
beings, hence Amida is not so much a historic person os the 
^rmbol of the influence of all the Buddhas (who are themselves 
one in the Dharma Kaya) on the mirtda of living beings ; for 
the Buddha has three aspects,, Trikaya, (lilerally three bodJesl 
y\z. Nirmana Kaya^ the individual manifestations of Buddha 
as Kosaapa, Cotoma, etc., the Sambhoga Kaya, or Body of 
Glory, signifying the influence of Buddha on the minds of 
others. Hence the Amilayus Dhyana Sutra says, every Buddha 
Tothagata is one whose body is the cosmic principle 
(Dharmadhatu Kaya) so that He can enter the minds, of any 
beings^ ConKerjuently, when you have perceived Buddha it 
IS indeed that mind of yours that possesses those thirty two 
of perfection and eighty minor marks of excellence. 
In hne^ it is your mind that becomes Buddha, nay. It is your 
mind that is Buddha. The ocean of true and universal know¬ 
ledge of all the Buddhas derives its source from oae*s own 
mind and tliouaht.** 

The Dhn.rmbkaya meana the uruvmal nnd etenml Dhamma 
of which the Buddha W the manifesUtion, The Trikaya 
exists in each and ai) of ue ; thus our individuB] peraotu are 
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Nij-m&na Kaya. our influence upon others Saxubho^ Kaya, 
and as we are eadi and all parts of the coamic whole We have 
a Dharmakaya. 

We see now the dgnihcance of the Diamond Throne 
emblem of the unshaheable embodiment of Dhamma, a Great 
Being who is Dhammabhuto, become the cosmic Law ; an 
all Wise Devata DeVa, Cod of Gods, but not a poUer god 
who made the tnuveTse out of nothing and created the mani¬ 
fold evils of life for our good ; as if perfection could produce 
impeifecUon! — The Buddha is the Eye of the Universe the 
leader of suffering life to knowledge, happiness, immortality. 
Imperfections in the universe are exactly what a Buddhist 
would expect to And, life is DhammataH having the quality of 
law, but is not as a whole enlightened to it, it is the Buddha, 
the True Friend who gives Life's true signiAcance, and without 
whom the universe is an aimless round of change ever 
seeking but never finding. 

But that the Dhamma should he realized by a Buddha is 
not suffkient^ living beings must ifiarc His Eulightenment, as 
He told a Brahmin in reply to his question as to whether any 
disciples^ bhikkhus or layfolk attained to the perfection their 
Master had won * not a few, not one or ten* or a hundred* 
but thousands i if it were not so, the Teaching would be to 
that extent imperfect. {Majjhiiua Nikaya] Warriors^ warriors* 
Lord we call ourselves. In what way then are we wairiors? 
We wage war^ o disciples l therefore are we called wairiots* 
Wherefore l-ord, do we wage war? For lofty virtue, for high 
endeavour* for sublime wisdom — for these things do we wage 
war ; therefore are we called warriors. (Anguttara Nikoya). 
In the Lotus of the Good l-aw* the Buddha is also compaied 
to a wamor being who leads his army to victory over the 
hosts of Mara j and bestows on his faithful soldiers the predoiis 
crown jewel Perfect Enlightenment. The Buddha is indeed 
a king and is to have the whole universe as his kingdom ; no 
earthly govemmenl has any claim to obedience save in so 
far as it helps to reali^te the eternal Buddha Dhamma and to 
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esiabliah tLc Kln^Ofn of RLghtcoumesff on rartb. far^ as 
Nicliiren wrote, ^*whcn the taw of the empire is in foil accorii 
with the Buddha*# Law^ then will return the golden age of the 
great beings of old+ 

Let u* now consider our relations to Buddha, He is to be 
thought of as a goHod and grc^ friend, an ever present monitor^ 
snrh has ever been the experience of Buddbbt saints. Thus 
Nichiren writes :— 

^^Ah pity t'is we cannot see the Buddha face to face ; 

Yet He ia present always everywhere. 

Perchance then^ as a vision He wtU come to us. 

In the Quiet morning hour when no man stirs/* 

Agalnn a great Chinese hhikkhu declared l Every night 1 
sleep with Bnddha ; every znomiDg I rise with Him : He is 
with me in going out and coining inp and in all my doings/* 

This brings us to the all important question of Nirvaiia^ 
Earlier European Writers spoke of the dreary hope of annihila- 
don. quite regardless of the fact that ihe only thin g s that are 
amuhilated in Nirvana are ignorance p lust and hate — three 
things that no sane person would desire to keep alive. 

To such persons as Malunkyapulta and Vacchagotta the 
Buddha refused Co give any information as to the state of the 
arahan after death. Is he annihilated^ 

The Teacher has not declared it* Does be Jttirvrve? 
Again the Teacher bas not dedaxed it. In the San^yutta 
Nikaya the Buddha is asked by VacchagotEa, does the Self 
exist? The Teacher was sile t. Again Vacchagotta asked, 
then the «elf doe# not exist? And again the Teacher was 
silent. Asked afterwards by Ananda a# to the reason for His 
silence, the Buddha said *Nf 1 had replied, "The Self exists*^ 
that would have been to side with the eternalises. If 1 had 
repliedp ^*thc Self does not exists'*, that would have been to 
aide with the annihilationUta, Again to have replied^ "the sdf 
exists , would not have been conaivtent with my knowledge 
that all things are Impermanent. Everything ia** (sassata 

vadaK b not apposite ; ""nothing {i^scheda vada) i« not 
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appoaitc. the BudcJha leaches a third alternative ; the process 
of hccoming Sassata vada *r*d Uccheda vadAi etemaiisni and 
annihilationiain are the positive and negapTe poles of the 
same static world view, and it is one into which oar intcUect 
natur^y falls, for we habitually think geometrically, since our 
vinnanam was evolved to enable us to act on matter. 

This dynamic view was eaactly what Vacohagotta was 
incapable of graepmg. and the Buddha perceived this, and so 
remained silent rather than give him a false Empre^ion which 
he would afterwards have to unlearn. In the grasping of 
such lofty concepts the human is sorely hampered by language, 
so difficult is it to eipress dynamic philosophy in any tongue. 

We now begin to get some idea of the difficulties that 
beset us whom we try to conceive the ultimate Anupadishesha 
Nirvana. In our present state three dimensions of space are 
the normal and obvious, but if we tried to explain our three 
dimensioTud plane to the most mtelligent of beings possessed 
only of a two dimensional consciousness we could do no 
more diait prove to him the malheraaticai possibility of duee 
dimensions, it would be impossible for him to visualiae it, 
and he would not have the reiTjotest concept of our simplest 
movennents. 

In the same way we are meapable of gtaspifig a fourth or 
higher dimensions, although we realise their mathematical 
possibility, and modem science with ito doctrine of relativity 
(which is simply an application of the Buddhist Sunna) tends 
more and more to show that our three dimensional conscious¬ 
ness limits OUT view to small portion of the universe, and that 
outside our space lies infinite planes. 

The high” ^ce hypothesis » vety helpful to explain 
many things auch as the existence of Mount Meru, the appari- 
liftTinl of devas into our world, all of which are, as 

inexplicable to us as our simplest movemento would be to 
on a two dimensional plane but as normal to adequate 
intelligences as the three dimeiMlonal plane is to us. To 
follow up the mathematical analogy, we may say that the 
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uJtimate Nirvana is equivalent to X” or infinity. To Hy to 
conceive it on otir plane is impoaBifile, it must not be 
of spatially ; the great Riahi Rohitassa by ttb id<lhi or power 
launched himself into space in an effort to find the end of 
the universe, but though he flew through the void like a meteor 
for thousands of yean, he came to no end thereto. Therefore 
it is by gaining the infinite conaciousnesa that we win beyond 
samsara as we read m the Kenaddba Sutta. 

Instead of asking where do the four great elements cease 
leaving no trace behind, you should have asked : 

“Where do earth, water, fire and wind 
And long and short and CQBTSC AI|d Acie 
Pure aad unpuxe, no footing find? 

Where » it that both name and form 
Die out^ leaving no trace behind? 

On that the aciawer ia. 

The intellect of Arahatahip, 

The invisible, the endless^ 

Accettible from every aide. 

“Acceaaible from evety side’ I. no longer confined by three 
dimensional coiuciouanew, but pervading all things, infinite, 
in reiation with the infinite, it transcenda and pervades alt 
thing?, juat be each apatial dimension paaaea through all die 
dimenaiona below it^ What, brethren \a the Uncomiiounded ? 
(asankhata). The destruction of hatred, lust, and delusion ia 
the uncompounded. And what, brethren, is the way to the 
Uncofnpounded ? It is mindfulness relating to the sphere of 
body that ia so called, ''Thus, brethinen, have i shown you the 
Uncompounded and the way going to it/" (Samyutta Nikaya 

IV}, 

We see that the three fetters keep us from the Uncorn- 
pounded ; destroy these, and we arc infinite and free* no longer 
confined to the relative and limited ^ hence Nirvana, so far 
from being annihilation ia the only irue state, because hound- 
less, whereas limitation in ao far as it limits, detracts from 
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true Wing ; tlierefore the BuiiclJia leading all WLngs to 
NirvaiLB^ 13 truly ^’the Bestower of Immortality/' (Samyutta 
Nikaya), 

That which exists in part can W desctibcd. for it can W 
compared to other things, bat that which exiftta truly cannot 
be deacribedp for it can be compared with itaelf alone. In 
Kinduiam, the supreme Brahman is described as neither sat 
nor asati neither being nor non-bemg, and Plotinua coIIb the 
Ultimate that which ia beyond being. Being implied an oppo¬ 
site non-being and is to that extent limited ; therefore to so 
define the ultimate Nirvana ia to limit it and bring down to 
the category of relativity and with the exception of Nirvana 
which ia everlasting, all things from their component nature 
are impcrmaneiTt- (Mora Jaiaka). 

As we have already seen the Buddha is one with the 
eternal. He enjoys the full plentitude of Nirvana from the 
moment He gains Enlightenment« though He still retains the 
Nirmana Kaya^ or component form, just as a mind might bear 
a grain of dust along with rt^ without such dust either increas¬ 
ing or detracting from its existence or activity as wind. Thus, 
the Buddha bade Vakula not to heed His outward appear¬ 
ance, but the etemd cosmic principle which He embodied 
"He who sees Me* sees the Dhamma/’ Ttie Buddha 
demonstrated this teaching to the Brahmin who sought to 
measure His stature fay a bamboo rod, although the Brafafnili 
added one rod to another^ he could never aficeitain the true 
height of the Buddha which always seemed overtop the rods. 
So likewise, when an asura was curious as to the BuddhaV 
stature, the Master advanced His foot which seemed to extend 
to infinity. The significance of these epiaodes is, that the 
Nirmana Kay a is interconnected with the Dharmakaya. the 
Precious Diamond Body^ the Infiiute and Eternal Dhamma. 
The Mahay ana school classifies Anupadishesha Nirvana into 

Apratishtita Nirvana . ^'^the not atanding u rill Nirvana : 

the influence of Buddha through > the Dhamma, "Afl the 
Buddhas are continually working, and embrace all beings in 
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their conipasaioti/' wrote Dogen m the Sho Bo Gen Zo, or 
Eye of the Right Law. 

Therefore, when we ubter the confcfiion, "Buddham 
Sejanam Gacchami/" we are tndcing the Bspiration to enter 
into cenununian and to awaken tfi ourgefvee the Heart of 
Buddha. Again to quote Dogeti:— 

' ‘The merit refluldng from taking refuge in Buddha 
Dhaima and Sangha becomes perfect, when those who take 
refuge have apHtuatly entered into unity with the TTirce Gems. 
Though they may be bom in the celestial world or mundane 
world hell, pretas or animals : if they become spiritually with 
the Three Gems, their takmg refuge in them cannot fail to 
become perfect. 

When it is once accomplished it will grow, birth after 
birth in every realm and m every coudidon he may be in and 
after performing good works and accumuladng merits, he wiE 
succeed in obtaining the supreme perfect knowledge of the 
Truth, 

If after raising our minds towaids Bodhi^ we tranfitnigrate 
through the six Jatis, the very act of rebirth wil serve to fulhi 

our wish of accomplishing Enghghtemnent^-...^.. Though 

OUT quaiiheadons for accomplishing Elnliglitenment are mature 
and complete^ sdJ] we ought to unselfishly turn those gaud 
dispositions towards the fulfilment of Buddhahood and the 
attaimnent of the Way by all seutieut beings. In some cases, 
Bodhisattva practise in that way ihrough innumerable aeons 
and do not care lo become Buddba but to save and benefit 
all bffings. All Buddhas are one with Sakyamuni Buddha, who 
is in turn no other than the heart of each of us. For all 
Buddhas of the past, in the present or the future when they 
reach Buddhahood, are sure to become Sakyamutii. who is 
identical with the Buddha within our hearts. 

We see from the foregoing how Buddha is one with the 
eternal Dhamma, and with the best in ourselves^ He is 
Amitabha—Infinite Lights and Amitayua—Infinite Life, and 
Bestowei: of immortality, Buddha ia incarnate rn all good 
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deeds- He h present with the brave man who faces death Of 
give* hia life for another. He U the motive forte of Dodhi- 
sattvfts who desire to fimd the way to better and notler living 
for their fellow beings. All beings are wandering through the 
round of aamaara, ever seeking they kriow not what but fiiidtng 
little save diikha, aorrow. In response to conditioiis Buddha 
comes either throtigh a BodhiBattva or aa a fully etllighteried 
Arahat- Buddha iLvea on in Hi» Dhaimnakaya even after 
He has manifested death a good and great Friend, who leads 
ns on and away through the forest of Ignorance ^ the swarup 
of Lost, the precipice of Hate Co the Flowery Meadow of 
Nirvana (Samyutta Nifeaya Ilf). As much of us as is Buddha is 
immortal, changeless and everlasting k the rest is mere ephe¬ 
meral sankhara of no more importance than the fallen leaves 
or the flying clouds. 

Lastly let it be remembered the mitb merely suggested in 
earlier discourses is clearly revealed in the Houmon or essefi- 
tifd section of the Lotus of the Good Law ; ail the Buddhas are 
One Mind* all reveal the same truth, all are themselves the 
Body of the Law, therefore we may speak of all Buddhas as 
One, whether wc choose Gotaina Buddha or Amitabha as our 
representative Buddha ; we have a vast unity growing under 
through the ages as more and tnore beings throughout ihe 
chiliocosms win their way lo Enlightenment thereby becoming 
one with all Buddhas in the Body of the Law, 

This then is the coamic signifigitncc of the Buddha, and 
the Way to attain to all that He has gained ia the Ei^tfold 
Path. Scaled on the Diamond Throne brilliant with rays of 
fight the crown of aeon lasting effort, divine* all fciiowing* the 
Buddha cast His glance full of boundlessa compassion upon 
living beings, and He, the Great Physician, diagnosed their 
case I all component states are ill-faring. Having determined 
cure. He sought the caUM—ignorance* lust and hate* Remove 
the cause, and the effect ceases, for the Buddha was the first 
BCtemist. the first to clearly enunciate die law of cause and 
effect, which is the foundation without which there can be no 
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radonai thought. Lastly, the Buddha gives the eaxme of treat¬ 
ment which will remove the caiwe of the malody ilhfarmg and 
give the patient health, to wit, the Eightfold Path ; c-g. Right 
Riews, Right Purpose. Right Speech. Right Conduct, Right 
Livelihood, Right Effort, Right RecoUectednesa, Right Medita¬ 
tion. 

Right Vicwe are full conviction of the first three Truths, 
viz. ill-faring, its cause and its removal. Having convinced 
ourselves of these fundamental truths we must fii our purpose 
to eradicate ill-faring : we must resolve to uproot passion, to 
put away ill-wiU and to live in a state of love with all. Having 
fixed our right purpose we must bepn to practise, s© Right 
Speech b our next stage ; we must avoid lying, malicious and 
(oul speech, fox such things lead to ignorance, lust, and hate, 
which arc the sources of ill-faring. Having quitted the sins 
of the tongue and with the tongue produced virtue, we carry 
on our war against ill-faring on a still wider basis, in the stage 
of Right Conduct, that is, not to kiU. not to steal, riot to commit 
sexual impurity, not to lie, not to be drunken. 

The necessity of these five prohibitions i* obvious. With¬ 
out them society would be impossible, and ignorance* lust 
and hate would exercise unlimited empire ovei tks world. So 
far we have laid the foundatiort of Sila or morality, but we 
must now make it active and habitual : therefore in Right 
Livelihood we have the active or dynamie equivalent of Right 
Purpose. The Buddhist in Kis daily life mual not contravene 
the rules of sila and SO promote the cause of hla enemy, ill- 
faring. Therefore no Buddhist can be concerned in any 
swindle, fm that would be to contravene the second Precept 
of pansil, nor may he be a butcher, a pcnsoner, a matet of 
deadly weapons, nor an abortion monger, fox all these con¬ 
travene the First Precept ; traffic in any kind of immorality is 
debarred by the Third Precept, while the First Precept pxe- 
etudes the sale of noxious and maddeiung drinks and drugs. 

Right Elffort, the sixth stage of the Path, is the active side 
of right conduct, for it is a thorough syartem of moral trairimg. 
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WE must ttersliy strive to destroy the bad qualidee we posses^ 
and to prevent freob Faulia to de-velop the good qualities we 
possess ai^d to induce the growth of the virtues we lack. Thus 
we ace by the principle of anatta we can completely change 
our peraonaitty, there is hope for the worst of dnners, for the 
gradual disappearance of vic« through habitual inhibition and 
the ever mcreaairLg growth of virtuea by assiduoLis cultivadan 
will ever in the course of one life change a man beyond recog¬ 
nition. Let no man think lightly of good, saying it will not 
come near even by failing drops the vase h filled. so a 
man becomes full of gofxl^ though he gathers it little by Iktle/' 
^'He whose evil deeds are covered by good deeds brightens 
up the world like the moon freed from clouds(Dhamma- 
pada}. Thus far are we then advanced in conduct, and the 
two last Stages of the path are purely psychological^ viz.. Right 
RecoUcctedness and Right Contemplation. By Light Re- 
collectedness we habitually guard what we have won by 
following the previous sections of the Path, and Right Contem¬ 
plation renders the mind keen and vigorous, Thua in the First 
Jhana We have atterLdon applied and su^tained^ in the Second 
Jhana attention is sustained but no longer applied, in the Third 
Jhana attention is no Longer conscious but sustained and there 
is a feeling of ease and equanimity ; in the Fourth Jhana. the 
pieasure-pazn stage is rtanscended, there ls complete calm and 
identification of subject and object, as when aie deeply 
engrossed in any subject^ we lose for the rime self-conseioua- 
ness and are idenrified with our subject. Thus are we prepared 
for those further transcendant contemplarions. the Four 
Viharas, the contemplation of infLnite space, rnfimte reason, 
sunna and the ultimate which transcends the Idea of sunna 
is to be reached only when we have won the state of Arahan. 
But the Four Truths are within the grasp of all ; simply ill- 
faring, and the eriding of lU-faring. The Oghtfold Path is the 
only necessary road to oil the transcendental attainments of 
the Buddhas i il is the essence of Dhamma, it was delivered 
by the Buddha in His firet discourse at Benares, the Foundarion 
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of the Kingdom of Righteol«nc«, and waa deemed by the 
Master eufficient inatmction for the first Buddhist missionarie* 
to go forth and teach, for Immediately after He sent them 
saying, ‘Go. ye Bhilckhua, for the happiness and welfare of 
juid devas. out of pity for the world, proclaim a religious 
life full and complete.” And the message they carried was 
the Four Traths, for this alone had they heard, all the numerous 
discourses that make up the Buddhist Canon had not yet been 


delivered. 

To sum up. We have shown that Buddhism teaches a 
dynamic view of the universe, and can alone admit nature 
red in tooth and claw." and yet uphold a lofty idealism and 
irradiate the universe with infinite hope. 

The Bodhiaattva ideal is the purest, most imselfiah con* 
ceiveablc, it cpitomiies the history of the universe. The 
CHamond Throne, which gives the tittle to our article is the 
clernol symbol of the triumph over sorrow and mortality, the 
Norm and that which gives meaning to the universe. In 
Buddhism we have no potter gad creating the universe for ^ 
own "^ory." and using it for his own pleasure. The Buddha 
is become divine (Brahmabhuto) but having won this eaalted 
state He leads all being* onward beyond the world of aamsara ; 


even for the worst of evil doers He haa nothing save tompns- 
sion “alas, those precious beings through evil in thought word 
and deed have departed, on an ill-faring joumey. to the world 
of niraya," Evil doers punish themselves while all the time 
Buddha is sotiy for them, and only awaiting the time when 
He can approach them end "lead them out from valleys of 
despair^ 

Buddiusm. land here, we must Include Indian rdlgioo 


generallyl i* ihe only ayfitem witb a coatnology adequate to 
the vrtvivtFftc rev^ded by modem ftclence ; the laemitic rdigiooa 
with their eeocentric narrowncas become meaningleMi m the 
light of modem astronomy. Very amusing it U to a Buddhiat 
to hear a edeotbt like Sir Oliver Lodge and a X'ttan cleric 
like Dr. Barnes cauain^ surprise and some alarm among their 
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hearer* by artruiing the probahiluy of bifinite worlds mhahited 
by r&ttDnal bemgs in some cases superior to the □rdinary 
standard of terrestrial humanity. The existence of such worlds 
has of course been dearly stated in the Buddhist scriptures 
and is a truism to the yoimgeat SaTnanera in Buddhadom. 

Lastly we have seen that the Four Truths which are the 
practical fundamentals of Buddha Dhamma are plain and 
simple, as most great thing* are. and dearly confirmed by the 
esperience and the moral sense of humanity. 

We will conclude by quodne the “stanza of Eternity 
from the Honmon section of the Lotua of the Good Law, 
wherein the Buddha reveals Hi* essential Nature since He 
attained BuddhAhofxl. 

Aeons have passed, the number of which 
ts beyond all measure, hundreds and thousands 
Of iniltiDns of billions, and unmcaaureable. 

During this time I have constantly been preaebing trutbs. 
And leading innitmerable beings to maturity « 

Talcing them on the way of the Buddhas : 

Thus, Innumerable aeons have passed, ever in the 

same way . 

For the sake oF awakening all beings 

I manifest the Great Decease by way of tactfulness 

And yet in reality t never vanish 

But reveal truths by being eternally present. 

t am the Father of the wodd- 

The One who cures all ills and averts disasters. 

Since 1 see the mass of men infatuated 
! appear to die, although I am really Uviftg. 

For if they saw me perpetually abiding among them. 
They might grow alack. 

Because careless, and being attached to the five passions 
Finally fall into the woefid resorts, 

1 am ever watching to see whether alt beings 
Are faithful to the Way or not ; 

And I preach to them various aspects of truth ^ 
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According to their capaodea and for the sake of their 

saivation 

Thtis^ my constant aolicitiide it-. 

How can all beings 

Be led to the incomparable Way 

And ere long attain BuddhaK-ood. 

(concluded.) 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE LATE DR, PAUL DAHLKE 

(Specidl/^ edntten /or ^/le Maha-Bodhil 

Dr* Paul Dohlke was bom on January 23th^ 18654 hi 
Osterode in East Pru«da. While still a child, at home, be came 
to know the sedous side* oF lile. Hia father was an official and 
a large family was brought up on a very modest income, so 
that, even then, restraint and selF-denial were part of the daily 
life, as was usual in the Familiefl of Pmaaian officials. 

After some years in the Preparatory School Paul Dahlke 
attended the Gymnasium in Frankfurt-on-Main, On the com¬ 
pletion of his education there, he dedicated himself to the otudy 
of medicine p so that immediately after taking hia public 
examination, he could devote himself to homoeopathy: he 
knew instinchvely that hia talent was most auited to thia way 
of healing. 

Dr, Dahlke was one of those doctors who are not medical 
men: that is, he did not merely practice medical knowledge. 
But he was a real healer* as is expressed by die Cerrriian word 
''Arzt"" (a doctor) from the Greek 'Vchiatros/" supreme healer. 
So it came about that while still a very young man, the doctor 
met with exceptional succces, and his feputation soon reached 
far beyond the sphere of his work, Berlin. 

Bui Dr* Dahlke's genius was far texj vital and tcxi near to 
actuality to confine its aedvities to bis medical work alone. It 
drove him beyond the boundaries of everyday life into the 
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realm of ttought wliieli lay outside hb professionai duties. Of 
great importance in his tintisua) ability as a doctor was his clear 
sense of actuality^ with which few individuals have been so 
generously endowed- It was^ moreover, through this sense 
that Dr. Dahike felt himself more and more attracted to the 
tenets of Buddhism after he had been interested at fii^t only in 
a super field way in the religious theories and doctrines of the 
East. He received the first impulse from the writings of 
Schopenhauer^ but thanks to his untiring enquiries and investi¬ 
gation, he soon developed For above these- 

We cannot do better than to repeat here the words with 
which Dt^ Dahike himself described his mtroductlon to 
Buddhism^ and its cHect on him, 

"'It was not in the shape of a strong emotional shock, or 
of aome decisive event that Buddhism entered my life. Slowly* 
imperceptible^ like the seed in the ground, did it take root and 
^ow when, in 1898, t began tny first long voyage, I had already 
known Buddhism for some years, but^ in spite of this* not 
India, but the South Seas were the object of my ardent desire. 
Tahiti and Oweihi, as they are described in Chamisso's writings 
attracted me more than all the wisdom of India j and when, 
in June 1698, 1 landed al Apia, on the Island of Samoa, it 
appeared to me as the final consummation of my UJe+ 

After about a year 1 returned Home again, and the Buddhist 
teaching must have been developing silently in me, un- 
perceived j for already when m the following year I set out once 
more upon my travels, it with the avow^ed aim of India : 
and not alone India but Buddhism. 

In the spring of 1900 T reached Cbloinbo, and had the 
great good fortune to find directly good teachers who could 
instruct me in Buddhism and introduce me into it, SW 
Sumongafa of Maligakanda-Vihara, a suburb of Colombo, was 
already an old man. but his intellect was ostoruBhitigly 
keen; his first collaborator was Thero iVpanissora who later, 
on the death of Sri Sumangala stepped up into his position, 
and who is now, unfortunately, also dead. TTien come the 
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yn nng Suriyo^inia SumBfiffaJa of Sri V airiKansraiiia (Colpetty} 
with whom 1 have ever since kept up a close friendships 
finally, the Pandit Wagiswaia. who. at that time, wm living 
at Payaf^ala on the South G»ist, as n teacher. To him 1 owe 
Rtost of my first views of Buddhism, for it was he who could 
bert adapt himself to Western perceptions. He had also a 
diorough grasp of En^ish, and among the monlta. this was the 
case with Suriyagoda Sumangala alone. 

It was, then, in 1900 that 1 made my official entry into 
Buddhism and rta doebrine. Since that dme [ have been 
constandy travelling backwards and forwards between India 
and my native Germany : generally iU. sometimes owing to the 
climate, and sometimes to my own fault ; for the mort port 
dUaaliafied with these lestlesa wanderings, and yet ever drawn 
back again to India.” 

The material result of the development in the Dhamma 
was a series of writings whose real value lay in the fact that 
they made Briddhist thought accessible to the European an 
Id his perceptions. The following are the niort important . 
'■"The Book of Genius.*' “Buddhism and Science.** “Buddhism 
a* a Religion and as an Ethical Code, ’ "Buddhism and its 
place in the mental life of Mankind.** ■ Therapeutics 
Philosophy*’ and as a final work, "Buddhism as the doctrine 
of Actuality and a Rule of Ufe.*' He also wrote narratives 
on these subjects "Buddhist Stories." "From the realm of 
Buddha.” “The Booh Pubbenivasa,*' 

Most of these books have been tran^ated into English, 
and Dutch and Japanese trendations have also been made. 

There are always with us some men of exceptional energy 
with a clear knowledge of their goal wedded to the power of 
original, creative thought. To their ranks belong all so called 
“great meti,** Bui not tme in the whole history of European 
thought has occupied such a position as belongs to Dr. Dahlke. 
He possessed not only an incredible store of eneiar, combined 
with a keen intellect, and the power of artistic and creative 
and feeling t but, and in this lay his special import' 
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ance, a clear sense of actuality wtich rose atxive all conven¬ 
tions. Togetliet with the atlributea mentioned above, the 
result of so eiceptionjJ a baimony w&a a tendency tov^arda 
a purity of mind wfiicH did not ahrint back from the most 
extreme consequences of his thou^ita. 


Up to the year 1914, Dr. Dahike undertook numeioj^ 
journeys into all toimtries : he himself said, in jeat: "I was like 
a comet, rushing through the world.’' The atrongert amae- 
tion was always exercised over him by the homes of the oldest 
Buddhist culture, above all. Cbylon. Shortly before the out¬ 
break of the Great War. Dr. Dahlke returned to Germany, and 
owing to the altered conditions of life consequent on the o^- 
bieak of war. he found himself confined to his native land. 1 o 
take up once more the medical practice which some years 
before he had finally abandoned, seemed to him the only way 
by which he could adapt himself to circumstances, ^d R 
became known in the circles of his old patients that Dr. Dahlke 
was once again to employ his great medical knowledge on 
behalf of the sufferers. 

More and more there grew up in Dr. Dhalke the belief 
that the greatest need of the West was a true imderataodmg of 
Buddhism. His earlier books had already served towards this 
end so Dr. Dahlke now saw the necessity of producing real 
Buddhist translations in German. Although there was already 
a whole series of translations of the Pali texts m Germany, ye 
almost all. and especially the very well-ImoMm works o 
Neumann were tainted with an adulteratiori o len no 
So he began the work of translating the Dha^apad^the 
Digho-Nikaya and a part of the Majihima-Nikaya- The« 
books were not only translation, but at tbe same bme te^- 
books in which the author, in detailed commentaries, 

.cult of his tw«nty*Gve years* wort “ 

knowledge. At that time he also started his 

Magazine.'' which, in a unique, and ever fresh and st^ulating 
way showed how Buddhism as the most important and guidmg 
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motive influence, and can influence die solution of aU lifeV 
problem^- 

But a apirit ao determined on the realisatiDn of what he 
knew to he trucp could not for long be satiaEed by mere 
literary work for the Buddhist cauae« He soon began the plan 
of a Buddhist House p which should be built as a gathermg- 
place for all those who could no longer live in harniony with 
the Western religion in which they had been brought up, and 
who felt^ moreover^ that the path of materialism was not 
really worthy oF mankind. 

A few years after the end of the war, when the terrible 
troubles in Germany due to the Inflation were at their height, 
a favourable of^casion offered jtaeLf for the acquiaition of about 
nine acre* of wooded land near Berlin^ which afforded the 
opportunity for the xealUation of his scheme. Dr. Dahlke 
aacriheed al] hi* energies to the service* of this great idea; to 
found a home for Buddhism in Gennany. 

7be task was achieved very gradually^ and the difficulties 
with which he had to contend may be estimated from the Fact 
that owing to the Inflation almost aU existing wealth had 
vanished, and the money for the coosmiction of the house had 
flrst to be earned, day by day, by the hardest of work in his 
medical consultation hours. Yet, nevertheless—Dr. Dahlke 
was determined in his resolve, and was prepared to cany it 
through in spite of any circunutanccs. tn August 1924 the 
Buddhist House was so far advanced that Dr, Dahlke, with a 
few of bis disciples^ was able to move into it- U was hia 
intention that the House should be a Memorial to the doctrine* 
and new plans were constantly appearing which led to further 
additions to the preliminary design. Apart From the oiigmaJ 
house in which, besides the eBsential rooms stood the library* 
there grew up the Meeting-Hall, and in furthcj add^oriaJ 
buildmgs it is possible to provide lor the sccomrnoclatioii of 
visitors: men and women who sought to find composure and 
matniction in the Buddhist senae. There was also conttrucled 
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a “Hertnitage,"* aa a place fer meditation in tlie «Tncti 
manage sense. 

The Buddhist Hause was to he a plate of nmer purity J at 
least as fat as thiB is possible in a compromise between the 
ideas of Brahmacbariya and Western conditions, it could not 
be a cloister^ For the necessary mAtenal condibona and attitude 
of mind were wanting there : so the House wai to be half-way 
between a cloister and a dwelling-house- The five 5ilas as 
the basis of the conduct of Ulc. and the striviiig of the individual 
after spiritual purity were to give its cJmracler to the Buddhist 
House, The difficulty oF this in Western condirions can be 
fully appreciated only by those who live in those conditions. 
Here, where the fight for life, and the struggje lot existence 
have taken incredibly brutal Forms, and which, since the Great 
War. have been assuming ever greater propordons* it is like the 
struggle of a small boat agamst the mountainous waves of a 
stormy sea. 

It cannot, then, be wondered that in the comae of the last 
few years Dr. Dahike's strength was entirely conaumed in his 
work for iKe Buddhist cause. Dr. Dahlke often spoke of the 
faulty constitution of his heart, and said that without the great 
calm which he owed to Buddhism, he would long since have 
been forced to give up his work. About a year ago he was 
afflicted with a severe cold which he was unable to master. 
But still were hifl thoughts ever on the great cause of Buddhism, 
and on schemcB, which gave him, already seriously ill. again 
and again the force to endure dangerous physical crisis. The 
plans for the foundation of a Vihara on the Island of Sylt on 
the North Sea, and new literary schemes occupied him incea- 
sanlly. Death has prevented the development of these plans- 
Hifi strength even did not suffice to secure in some measure for 
the future such of the work as was then completed. At the 
beginning of this year his strength began to fal more and more, 
and at the erid of Febniary Dr. Dahlke passed away from the 
scene of hb labours, 

ft is at present difficult to estimate the importance of 
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Dr« D&Klke and of lua woik on the development of Buddhism 
m Eufope and, 00 , on the future of Europe, But at the moment 
it is, above all, important to maintain the Buddhist House to 
the full Tcaltsation of KU aims; and that is possible only if 
friends are to be found who an ready to support. In some 
exonerate fashion, the work founded by Dr, Dahike. 


WHAT 15 BUDDHISM? 

Buddhism is the Engbsh name for the great Religion of 
Ancient India knoMm as the BuddhasAsana. The teachings 
of the Lord Buddha are known under the name of DHAMMA. 
The Lord BUDDHA was bom 2551 years ago at Kapilav^u, 
the capital of the small kingdom of the Sakyas, The Prince 
who became the supremely enlightened Teacher of Cods and 
men, was known as Slddhartha- His father was the Raja of 
the Sakya country. In his 29ih year the Prince Siddhartha 
left his kingdom and went in search of Teachers who would 
show him the way to eternal happiness, where there is no 
birth, no death, no illness, no old age, no lamentation, deaimir, 
disappointment, worry, amdety, and other ills. He found no 
satisfacdon in the mjere enjoyment of luyunee in the palace, 
and as it was then the custom to practise bodily mortification 
to get the final release from sin, the Prince went through the 
severest mortification for sie years In the forest of Univela, 
near Gaya, Having failed to secure enlightenment arid 
wisdom by bodily mortification, he abandoned the ascetic 
method and adopted the middle path, which wa» his own 
discovery, and within a very short period, some say within 
seven days, he became the possessor of supreme wisdom and 
tbe ten kinds of transcendental knowledge, that he called him-* 
self the BUDDHA, For forty*five years He continued preach¬ 
ing the Middle Path of Ri^t Knowledge. Right Desires, Right 
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Speeck, Right Deeds. Right way of easing Uvelili^ Riskl 
Endeavour. Rigbt trainittg of Consciousness and Right Coneen- 
h^on. He was tke fitst to preact against ciuelty to animals, 
against animal saciifiees, against hedonism, againrt c^ielty to 
chUdren. ag^t war, against the manufacture of destructive 
weapons, rfavery. against alchoholism, a^t ® 

poisons, against slaughter of animals, etc. He wM e^_ 
teach the principles of Evolution, of the law of Causality, of 
P^chic relativity, of the changeability of all coemic organisms, 
of the foolishness of relying on othere to go to heaven. _ e 
taught the common people the way to happine^ and to t^e 
precautions against the risks of foe. floods, robbers and the 
tyranny of kings. He taught that between man and man there 
« no difference, and the differentiarion lies in the ptof^on 
and character. The Aristocratic caste dis^ctmn. which was 
organised by the Brahmans, He repudiated as unjust- It w 
the ethic of spiritualised democracy ^at He enunci ^ 
Happiness could be realised here not by sacrificmg to *e 
gods, and praying to get possessions, but in ceaseless acti ty 
in doing good, in helping the sick, in feeding the helpless, 
in founding hospitals (or the sick, both animals and men. m 
giving pure water to drink, in distriburing clothes fwd, 
flowers, scents, perfumes, vehicles, to the poor and m building 
houses for their dwelling, and in teaching the law of rig ^teo^ 
ness Love to all, both men and animals was the ethic that 
the Blessed One emphasised. He said that there is no place 
for an snthropomoiphic creator in the cosmic process where 
miUioiia of habitable worlds arc found in starry spaces, A 
Cod who creates fools, cripples, the blind, the dumb, the 
deaf, the insane, the epileptic, could not be a wise creator ; 
such a creator has no place m a coirntry where sensible people 

dwell. 

The Lord Buddha was a sclentirt full of compassion for 
all. His great relipon at one lime prevailed m ail Asia, but 
since the advent of barbarian religions it declined, and to^y 
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it ia Found m CfaiTin, japan, Ceylon, Burtna^ Siam, Tilset, 
Cambodia. KcTrea. 

The Af4ACAREKA Dhaamapala. 
Director-GeucTal of tke Buddhivt 
Misaiou m Enslud. 


BUDDHISTIC REVIVAl^ WHAT DOCS IT MEAN ? 

{A lecture defii;ered ai Ihe KrAcra HaH by Mr, S, C, Mo<^bieoec^ 

Bor-at-Law 

1. ‘‘BudcUiistic Revival"' ii a great Wofld luovemeiii 
fraught with miinJte poaaibilities for the good of Kumarvity for 
the good of India as a whole- To what it may ultimately 
lead to In a practical material form*—we air getting only 
occasional glimpsea of, for speculation and hope. It is esfien- 
dally a cukural movement. To what extent it has advanced [ 
shall presently tell you. What shape it b likely to take 1 shall 
not h^tate to disclose before you. 

2. It being a cultma] movement, it has progreaaed on 
parallel lines with the advancement of learning tti the world 
with the discoveries in Science^^with the discovery of the 
glorious remains of Buddhism in India, in Central Asia, in 
Turktstan, in Torfan* in Indo-CTiina possessions of Prance^ in 
Java, Sumatra and other emerald islands of grace and charm 
and beauty untold which stud the Indian Ocean—with the 
discovery of the working of the living faith and religion of 
the Great Master in the Free Buddhistic coiiEutrira of Eastern 
and SoMth^ Eastern Asia» Burma and Ceylon—with the dis¬ 
covery of an immense masa of Buddhist scriptural Uterattue 
in Pali and Sanskrit of both Hinayan and Mahayana schools 
which is being slowly translated in the state lihrariea of 
Paris. Berlin and Leningrad. 

3. In Germany the late Dr. Paul DaMke has opened an 
ideal Buddhistic Home fot imparting training in Brahmacharya 
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Le*r tbe traming of on^a passioaa and appetite and learning 
the art of meditation and the widenini; of one's love to all 
aanticnt beingH" — to be eelfleas—these being tbc preliminary 
steps fmr acquiring true culture. 

4+ In Bolshevik Ruaaia of to-day, Chiistianfty which in 
Europe has ever linked herself to ImperiJisdc Power, is dia- 
cQuraged and preference is given to Buddiusm for its loftier 
Humanitarian spirit. To bring to Russia all the Buddhistic 
culture from all the Buddhistic countries in Asia a great institu¬ 
tion has been inaugurated at Leningrad. Siberia owing to 
its proacimity to Chma and Japan U all Buddhistic and the 
Siberian peasant movement has affected the peasants in 
European Russia with the result as staled above. The Central 
Government there is moving in response to the gcneml feeling 
of the masses. 

5. In this connection it is hut fitting that I should memion 
that our Leader Revd. Anagarika Dhartnapala has established 
a Buddhist Vihara at Ho, 41, Glouceater Road. Regents Park 
in the heart of London for revealing to the people there our 
Buddhistic Culture and Religion, He was actuated to do this by 
the thought that hitherto certain benefits to India^ Ceylon and 
Burma have down from EnglBJid ; these countries contributing 
nothing in return except money which has gone in enrichlttg 
a few and in war mimition^ leaving the British mass papula¬ 
tion—the working and tmemployed clasaca — in a distresaed 
condidon with reference to their futare outlook on life an 
outlook which has certainly not brightened under Protestant 
Christianity the State Religion of England, though the Great 
European War terminated some years ago* 

6- The war had revealed the weakness, the helplessness 
of Christianity as a religious system in stemming the surging 
tide of hatred and jealousy and cupidity which ruled the hearts 
of one group of ChristiBn powers against another group of 
Christian powers — each praying for the destruetlon of the 
other. It disclosed as nothing else could have done that as 
a religious system Christianity had failed in its moral purpose. 
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7 THis led the Revd. AtiaeariWa to think of offwing to 
the Brilieh public the healing balm of Buddhism. It i* a ^Id 
and experiment! step 5n the Revivalist movement which is 
eoing on «pa« in Europe and Americ* wh«e too we have 
our Maha Bodlu Society working in very able hands_ 

a The present American movement nsvibng ' 

France Germany and Japan to unite in ^eaty for die ahohbon 
of War is a cultural movement of the highest order 
the blessings of Lord Buddhe rest on this movement and the 

respective states or powers which are going ^ 

me^of this treaty, When completed it would be an act trf 
supreme merit in the Buddhistic sense. The 
mke* us back to the meritorious deeds of Emp«or Asoka 
Abolition of War from India rightly made him the greates 


monarch who ever ruled in this world. 

9 Aa the combined treaty between America «md the 
aforesaid states would bring their act up to the high levd ol 
Aaoka's -Act in abolishing War does it not prove that since 
Asoka's time the World chrilisarion had been rotating on a 


mucli plane of cultuic* 

10. This effort, to climb from a lower cultural level on 
the part of America and the aforesaid states to that of the 
Asokan high level. I beg to attribute to the spread of general 
knowledge with reference to Buddhism and Emperm Aw * 
amongst the educated classes of those communities m 
hands repose the power to shape the future destiny of the 

IL As India and Ceylon, more Ceylon than India, are 
contributing towards achieving a cultural step of 
world wide importance of having a warless world^by the 
establishment of the London Vihara through their represei^- 
dve the Revd. Anagarika now lying in rick bed in Ceylon 
must not India's helpful contribuUon be much more than it 
has been in view of India's great wealth and resources in men 
and women workers for the converrion of Great Britain into 
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12- In view of the World aituatioti aa hereinbefoie 
mentioned Buddhistic Revival* as a cultural movement would 
fail of its high purpose if through want of funds and workers 
the British people in Elngland are not enlightened and 
strengthened with the spiritual bshn of Buddhism- No country 
in the World is likely to benefit more than Indta upon this 
achieved, t sliali prwteEitiy deal with that branch of 
the subject. 

13 a How to convert the British people to BuddhU^iu ^ 
Before the population of that Idand was converted to 
Christianity, Druidism flourished there. From the Roman 
Church band after band of missionaries of diverec sects such 


B$ the Benediction monks. The Black Friera, The IS/hrtc 
Friers. The Lollards and others whose names I forget, estab- 
li^ed themselves there and regarding themselves as the sons 
of the soil of England, they began by learning Anglo Saxon 
at the outset and then took to preaching the Gospels and 
converting the masses in villages. High and learned embssaries 
from Rome were persisteot in paying adequate homage to the 
ruling kings whh Royal Benedictions from the spiritual monsfch 
of Europe namely the Pope himadf. Generations of 
imssionary effort succeeded in converting the High and the 
Low alike. Chriatianity triimiplied in the end. 

14* tf to-day Buddhism is to trKimph in England in the 
end, a greater mUsionaiy orfsanisation is to be atarted not 
only iti India, Ceylon and BurmB but throughout the free 
Buddhistic countries. That peaceful penctratioii should be 
effected in a Vaster, firmer and more affluent JH:ale with plenty 
of cjOTW behind it* Such vast sums h is not posaible for 
Revd. Anagarika to expend. As it is he has already expended 
m vast portion of his private fortune in the project. 

15* When the Revd. Dharmapala went to England in 
1926 and started this London Vihara project many of his 
friends here shook their heads. But now in view of iH^ 
Americo-European situation ai hereinbefoite mentioned wiU 
those friend* nert admit that he was ri|dtt in his venture and 
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il he was righl in planlhig the Buddhisdc flag on British soil 
must not India and Buddhistic Asia back the project up? 

16. Re«cntly he has sent there three learned Bhikkhua to 
do the work of preaching at the Vihara there after learning 
English, Our dear Bro. Devapriya has gone with them to 
complete hi* education as it »« intended that he should play 
an important part, when he is matured, m this revividist 
movement. 

17. One Hwallow doe* not mate Buromer. In this big 
task before us of carrying on thb project of British conversion 
should not a committee of eminently representative Hindus 
and Bhddhwts from India. Ceylon and Burma proceed to each 
of the free Buddhistic countries to explain matters to them 
for their sympathy. coHiperatiDn and support- Such a mission 
for inviting federated work can not but he productive of great 
benefit all round. 

16. Can you doubt that a gentle diplomatic jjetsuaaion 
from the free Buddhistic countries who have a religious stake 
Bt Buddha Gaya and Samath to the court at St. James, that 
the vexed question of Buddhistic control of the worship in 
Maha Bodhi temple at Buddha Gaya as also of the Temple 
itself would not be decided in favour of the Buddhists or that 
ample funds would not he forth-coming from the Indian 
Government for the establishment of the Buddhist Univenity 
at for imparting to the peoples of this country their 

fAvn lofty world embracing Humanitarian Culture? 

19. 'Buddh isti c Revival' in India is so much dependent 
upon a good Buddhistic University. Lessons in Yoga, in 
meditation, in true Brahmacharya, in philosophy both 
Western and Eastern and the Buddhistic and Hindu scriptures 
would be taught to young men and women by adepts and 
maaters. These young men and women would be trained as 
well in preaching. Village by village would be assigned to 
them by turn* to do the task of teadiing the 3 Rs. (Reading 
Writing and Arithmabc) to children in viUages for 3 year*, 
for the next 3 years they being relieved of their task by fresh 
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bands of yoting men and women—woyld go abouE—preaching 
the Ethics of BuddhtKn and dom^ social wort from viUage 
to village. In the seventh year let this band of young men 
and women continue their work of preaching in English 
villages and doing social work there for 3 years. After 
9 years of strenuous work they must have one or two years 
of travel in Europe, America and the free Buddhistic countries 
of Asia, Upon their return to the Univerai^ at Samath they 
would be assigned some suitable work according to their 
merits. A vast field of life long employment in useful cultural 
work is thus opened out to the young men and women of this 
country. 

20. In the above project not more than one per cent, of 
the men and women power in the country would be expended. 
Upon th-^ worker coming back after 10 of 11 years should they 
be desirous of being houso-bolders by getting married the 
Samatb University should not stand in the way. On the 
contrary it should help them by equally providing them with 
suitable jobs for their support. 

21* Whether the English people are fully converted to 
Buddhism or not through our Vihara in London and the preach¬ 
ing project in English villages and social work the sweetness 
and healing balm of Buddhism should have penetrated, it may 
be taken for granted, every home in that Island in the course 
of Say 20 years of Htrenuoua work. 

22. The reflex action of the humanitarian spirit thus 
inculcated would redound throughout the Britidr Empire. 

War is on the eve of being abolished. That being 
accomplished 65 per cent, of Indian Revenues which go 
annually for the up keep of the military organisation in India 
would be made avaOaUe for the good of the people of India 
in operung out to them facilities for Agiicultural, Chemical 
and Industrial education as well as in effectJng Sanitary 
improvements for checking Malaria, Kalaxar, Cholem atuJ 
other devastating diseases. 

23, Buddhistic Revival^ in the way I have foreshadowed 
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It. would Ik helpful fi>r India's mass population In making 
them life up theii heads as free citizens of n free state though 
under the British ■uieraiiity which must shine on iis the— 
bencheient sun holdinif the scale* of justice evenly between 
all the communities iti India big and smalL Thcec must work 
out their respective deadnieB as loyal citizens of the—British 
Crown enjoyme equal rights and prmleees. discharging equal 
re^ponsibililies irTespcctJve of colour, caste or creed. 

24* From the Buddhistic Revival movement whirh if pro* 
perly looked at is the Endian Renaissance movement, I hope 
to see Ttiaugurated United States of Fret and Federated 
Indiaaa the outcome of om 170 years ol tutelage under the 
great freedomdoving Anglo Saxon Race whether they become 
Buddhists or remain Christian*. 

23* The sacred books of Buddhism have been made 
Acceaaible to the world by the indefatigable zeal and 
tndiutry of scholars like Bumouf, Hodgson^ Begandet^ 
Buhler, Fonraux, Scnait, Weber, Faufiball, Alexander C*sciiiia, 
Wasaeljew, Rhys Davids, Maxmuller* Chi1dera+ Oldenberg* 
Schefner. Elitel, Beal, Spense Hardy^ Edmond Holmes* the 
late piof. Paul Dahike, Dr. Grimm, the late Henry Q*rk 
Warren of Amer'ica, Dr. Anderson and Profesaor Lorenzo of 
Italy and Paul Cams. 

Z6. But to my mind the greateat Book which popularised 
Buddhism before the EngUsh knowing public of the world 
was the "*Ljght ol -Aina'' by Sir Edwin Arnolds Had I not 
had the opportunity of reading that hook 1 should not have 
known anything about Lord Buddha or his sweet aM—merciFul 
religion or anything about the in-barn culture of my own 
race—the height and depth of sacrifice which an Indian was 
capable of making. Because 1 have read that book I Feel 1 
poasess in my heart the key-note which will make me ever 
responsive to the cry ol my own race. And what the cry is 
€>f my own tace, is it not the cry of all Humanity—^all the 
world over> 

27. However despised you and ! may be to-day by being 
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born Indiana by the outside world. hcvertheUss k soothea us 
to feel that we are of tke aarae mother-land India as Lord 
Buddha the most apifitually minded man that ever trod the 
earth. He 1* so dose to us that wc feel ennobled by the 
thought that He ia like our elder brother, our friend, our 
guide in sorrow^ sickness, and mental darkneas—our com- 
panionn oUr ideal. That book, the Light of Asia makes you 
feel that nearness. 

28. Buddha unlike Christ or Sri Krishna never falls into 
the temptation of attributing God-head imto himself- He U 
human from birth to death. He only daimed for himself that 
he Was the discoverer of Nirvana the true path-way for escape 
From sorrow^ sickness^ old age and death. He does not want 
you to have any faith in him- To doubt, bo question, not to 
accept any body^e "'Ipse Dixif* aa truth b the human birth 
rights it is the very essence of the human faculty of under¬ 
standing of human reasoning declared Buddha and invited 
all he came in contact with to examine the truth of his dis¬ 
covery and what be had achieved in life it was open to anc^er 
man or woman to achieve also. 

29. (t b thb unostentatimis humanity in Lord Buddha 
which makes me love him. And 1 hope you too will not 
fail to read thjit book '"The Light of Asia" or ‘^Amitaba^' in 
Bengali by Poet Nobin Sen and will not fall to bestow on 
him your heart felt love and do something in your life by your 
work tn furtherance of the cause of the Boddhbt Revival 
Movement' in lndm+ 

30. Remember social work always precedes the political. 
If you want political iustice you must be socially just and 
equitable. And so you must be ju^ also with regard to the 
education and up bringing of your women falk. Their tender 
girl hood must be stiengthened by education and prolonged 
for the good of the genemtiaos bo come after you { as they 
are to be the sacred mothers of the Hero^. the Saints, the 
the Brahmneharis. The Buddhas are yet bo be bom on this 
sacred soil of India foe India s uplift. 
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31. I hope, t Kave been able to make you see the 
Buddhistic Revival movement from another angle of view than 
merely archneological, litcraiy, numutnadc or pictoda]. To 
open muaeuma of Buddhistic fincU for American and European 
and Indian tourists and sight seers ho^vever interesting those 
may be (hey cannot by themselves be regarded as a part of the 
"Buddhistic Revival Movement" without the life giving 
eneigUing cultural movement for the welfare and up-lift of 
my down trodden motherland and my brothere—a movement 
worth while to live for and work for and die for. 


BUDDHIST MISSION IN ENaAND 

(By a Britisheh) 

The first Buddhist mission to England consifiting of 
Parawahera Vajiraitana Thera. Hegoda Nandasara Thera and 
Dehigaspe Pannlsua Thera, all of them distinguished teachera 
of the Vidyodaya Oriental College. Colombo, arrived in London 
on the 25th June last- They were most cordially welcomed at 
the Victoria Station by a representative Buddhist gutbering. 
The arrival of the mission has aroused keen interest in 
Buddhism and inquires os to the object end programme of 
work are pouring m from all quarters. Newspaper* have given 
great prominence to the mUsian by inserting the photographs 
of the three bhikkhus whose yellow robes, indicating simplicity 
and purity, em a marked contrast to the W fashions of the 
English people. Appreciative accounts and interview* have 
also appeared in several papers and as time goes on the 
organisers will have the eadsfaction of leaUsing the immediate 
objects of the miwiori, 

A few days after the arrival of the Bhikkhus. they were 
agreeably surprised with a letter from a resident of Suffolk 
requesting them to convert him together with his family to 
Buddhism. This is a very encouraging piece of new* to the 
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BuddKbt world and paiticularly to those wiio are helpins the 
eause of Boddldam m Eorope. Tlus is only the beginmng «nd 
more conversions will soon follow. 

On the 6th of this month a public meeting w« held under 
the Buspices of the British Mshii Bodhi Society to accord a 
formal welcome to the Buddhist mission. A large numter of 
Buddhists and sympathisers from different parts of England 
attended the meeting : and they all evinced a keen interest in 
the programme of work announced at the close of the meetmg. 
The progtaimne is as follows : — 

Sunday:—(1) Pi^hlic lecture on Buddhism hy one of the 
Bhikkhus and general discUEsjon on the subject by 
members. 

TuesdayPali class open to all interested in Buddhism, 
T/iursdnyQass on Buddhism open to all interested m 
Buddhism (Select Books)* 

Sandaii : —12) Meditation class open to members only, 
fuff-moon day Observance of the eight precepts by the lay 
Buddhists aFidl fiermoti by tbe BJukkbus- 

In addition to the above programme It is also proposed to 
hold a social function at least once a month to be followed by 
short addresses by well known authorities on Buddhism. 

In connection with the programme of work above-men¬ 
tioned it is necessary to point out that the large room set apart 
for meetings is no longer able to accommodate all the visitors. 
The secretary is. therefoTe, compelled to hold most of the 
meetings on the lav.*n but this cannot be always done as the 
weather in England is most uncertain. A hall to seat at least 
150 people is the pressing need of the hour ; but this cannot 
be had untill and unless the proposed Vihara is constructed, ft 
is. therefore, to be hoped that Buddhists wSl co-operate with 
the Maha Bodhi Society in misini the necessary funds to 
commence work. 

The readers' attention is also drawn to the fact that funds 
are necessary to defray the current expenditure which is on the 
increase owing to the rapid growth of the activities of the 
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Society. EnglanJ » »*> 'e»pen«ve pliice and if tke work i* to 
grow in usefulness it mu* be backed with funds. The cause 
is a noble one and all ime Buddhists ¥idl1 cettsinly conti-ibute 
their quota mostly gladly as ‘ The Gift of Truth e«eBa all 
others gifts.” 

Contributions should be sent to The Treasurer, British 
Maha Bodhi Society. 41, ClouceBtcr Road, Regenta Park, 
London N. W, 1, 


FOSTER BUDDHIST SEMUtART. KAIiDT, CEYLOH 

The Secielaiy of the above instkution writes:— 

Since the appointment of the Passara Buddha Raklnta 
Thero as the Principal of the Seminary it has made very satiB- 
faetoiy progresa in all its branches. 

The ten young Samaneras. who are under training receive 
at the hands of the Resident Teachers {all Bhikkhus) and the 
other viMting teachers very careful attention. They work 
according to a ri^d time table. 

The curticulum includesSinhalese, Pali, Sanskrit, Eng* 
[iflh, Mathametics. Ph>fliology and Hygiene, History. Geo¬ 
graphy and the Brsl principles of Elementary science. Once 
« week they are given lectures on Comparative Religion. Two 
Bsaociations— one in English and the other in Sinhalese are 
formed for them to improve die art of speaking. One 
Samanera. T. Dhammaruchi Tisaa is sitting this Decemher for 
the Cambridge junior Examifiatlan. 

Meditation and Bhavana are piactiaecl by them twice 
a day. 

A three Parittana ceremony will be held at the 

SeminaTy beginmng fiom the I9th til] the 2lflt in celebration 
of the birth day of Mtb. Mary Foster after whom the Seminary 
it named. 




CANDLES BURN FOR CAUUSIAHS WHO TURN TO 
FAITH OF BUDDHA 

Dght HoNot-ULU Residents Joln Foujowers at Ceremony in 
H oNCWANji Temple last night ; 'Haole Priest is Speaker 
AS Incense Burns ; Urges Man’s Brotherhood. 

Broacl Blepa. giadually becoming narrow, led to tke temple 
entrance. 

WorsKippeis in timonos* dungarees* holokus ; vissiQr&i and 
devotees* in conventional "Laole** dress climbed toward 
the doorway. HundredB laal night entered Hongwanii temple. 
Upper Fort St., where, before the gilded alter, eight Honohilu 
residents of CaucasiBn eatraction. joined the fcIlowciB of 
Buddha. 

"Tonight, in this temple, wc light for yon these candles, 
the "haole" priest spoke. He spoke clearly, the English words 
cleanly cbiHelled. Nine candles binned, one for each of those 
newly bom into the Buddhist faith, one tor Buddhn and enlight- 
ment. Nasal tones of a hidtlen organ poked fingers of sound 

through silence. Young people in the choir a^g a hymn. Two 
hide "haole" grrls. with angelic faces and long blond manes 
tied with gleaming satin ribbons, led the singing. 

Incense perfume filtered throu^i the crowd in the temple. 
P^miliar words came from the lips of the haole pnest, who 
addressed the congregation. He preached the brother¬ 
hood of man. of love, the key that would open the door of 
understanding. Members of the congregation were urged to 
defend their faith. Whether Buddhism should take its place 
as a living force in the territory of Hawaii or be forgotten—it 

was for them to decide. . n • 

Another hymn and then the Japanese priest, in flowing 
kimono, rose. Old Japanese women, with hands folded and 
held together with strings of crystal, bowed their heads and 
mumbled words of a ritual. The priest spoke in JaprmeM. 
The sermon was long. Then the service waa over. Again t e 
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p?p«K>rBiUi «»und» mingled with incensn. Womhippere «iiffied 

out into the Menfield Parrish night- 

A lack of solemnity, such as it is underetood hy followers 
of the Christian faith, characterized the service at Hongwanji 
temple last night- Pews, hard as any elsewhere, derived to 
serve the spirit and chastise the flesh, were filled with Orientals, 
clad, for the most part, in kimonos and obis. At 7-30 p*m. 
the terajJe had been practically filled atrd the congregation 
increased as the service hour approached. Women and men 
appeared divided into opposite sides of the temple. 

Conversation in audible tones continued even after the first 

organ sounds. Old Japanese women smiled aad goesi^d. But 

before the service, dovout memhers clasped their hands through 
their loops of crystal. With heads bowed, they acknowledged 
Buddha, breaking contact with the world, entering the Great 

Buddha Heart of Compassion.” 

Rear pews were filled with “haole” visitors. One woman 
^.American—conversed with an usher in Japan»e. o^ 
enother aisle a handsome youth, apparently of Indim 

eatraction. showed visitors to their seats. Here again was the 
■'melting pot" of Hawaii. Some came in search of enlighten¬ 
ment. others were prompted by curiosity. There were brown 
faces and white m this old pageant of humanity in quest of^ 

Last night's service was marked hy a message received 
from Buddhist headquarters at Kyoto, congratulating the new 

members of the faith. , , - , n j it- l i. 

Those who were received l^i*t in the Buddhw chUTCli 

were Adolph Gonstahle. George W, Wright, Carl Scheid. Mrs. 
Flora Maddock, Merlin McCrew, Miss Gloria Wall. Jullius 
Coldwater and Mrs. George W. Wright. 

Sixty persons are studying Buddhism at Hongwatiji temple 
under the leadership of the Rev. E. B. Hunt. 

Bishop Yemo Imamura is the head of Hongwap Buddhist 
Missions, Hawaii. {Honololu Sfor Bullefinl, 
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DESTINY is a very wonderhil tkin^ when you come to 
analyse it is DElDlCATIONi notkiiiiT more uor less. We 
miiAi not conloutid it with fate+ for it 13 not the thin^; at 

all ^ it is the aclioris of several Uvea culrnifiatirig at last in the 
destmed task set before ub, the goal of all our ftimier aspiralion# 
and endeavours. 

It is not a course mapped out for ub by some Supreme 
Being from the moment of our entering the human etreani, for 
that uroilfd be fate, but a free-will offering and dedication of 
self to the Bccompliahing of a stupendous task, for the benefit 
of humanity at large. 

So it was with our Lord Buddha ; a task which made Him 
oblfvious of Himself and His creature cotnforta- 

When we come to think of all the obstacle# that were pul 
in His way by the king. His fathett to prevent the fulfilment 
of His Great Destiny « one cannot help but come to the conclu- 
Eion that no ordui^y human being could have escaped the 
alluring net that was cast arround Him. It was the Divinity 
in Him that saw through the subterfuge#, and pierced the Maya 
ol His existence, making Him determined to end it once and 
for all. 

And the wonderful compassion of Hi# Renunciation, not 
only while on earth, but when He wa# freed from the Wheel 
of Birth ; instead of entering on His well-earned peace and 
rest, the Loving and Compassionate One stayed behind on the 
Buddhic Plane, voluntarily renouncing Nirvana for the whole 
of this earth’s Manvantara* so that He could help in the evolu¬ 
tion of the race and the enlightenment of mankind. Is there 
any one of us who would do the same, even For those we 
love most—I think not. 

There is no parallel in the history of the human race of 
such a supreme aacrifice of self, 

la it not then our duty, out of very gratitude for what He 
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hM brought into our live*, to by and repay Him. however 
inadequately. 

1 think we take too much for granted, we ehould ever 
hold Hi* Great Renunciation before out eyes, and endeavour 
to follow m Hia Footstep* by renouncing sojnediiiig ou^ve*. 
as a dedication to His service. To map out a destiny for 
ourselves, so that He may look down on us and feel th^ He 
baa not travailed m vain ; and always to remember, that m 
fulfilling our Destiny we attain Perfeclioti. 

May the Blessings of the Holy One rest upon us. and help 

113 to r<?ali*e om Destifiy. 

EuJEN Margaret Nash. 


BUDDHA'S APPELLATIONS 

Thfs foUowLrtg are some o( the naineft ufied m Buddhist 
literature about Lord Buddha. Talhagata ie of course a name 

very cairnnonly u$ed^ 

1, Saltya Sinha (Lion ol Sakya Race)^ 

2. Sokya Muni (Sage of Sakya Qan}. 

3- Saugata (Blessed One). 

4r SatU (Preacher). 

5. jLnl (Conqueror). 

6* Bhagawa (the Happy One). 

7. Loknnth (Lord of the World). 

6. Sarvagna (Omniscient). 

9, DhanTia Raja (King nf Justice and Ri^teousness). 

Sheo Narain. 


FROM THE UBRART TABLE 
Dharmaraksa 

Withairt confining our attention bo other Indo-Scythion 
monks of less importance who followed them. I pw over to 
a great name, that of DKamoaraksa, known to the Chinese as 
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Tchou Fa-hou. DUarmaraksa waa bom toward the middle ^ 
the Srd cerOury A.D. of an tndo-Scythiaii family setded m 
Touen-hoang. He received W education from an Indian, 
He then learnt 36 dificrent languages and came into touch 
with different peoples and posaesaed a direct knowledge of 
Buddhism. A monk of rare genius, he was not contented 
with hia lot at Touen-hoang. So he left for China^ in 2S4 A.D* 
and worked there for the cause of Buddhism till 313 A.D. As 
a man of Toiien-hoang he pcMMSsed a thorough knowledge 
of the Chinese language and translated more than two hundred 
Sankrit texts into Chinese of which 90 works still exist. Bendea 
he organised a reguJar school of traii&lalots where, Chinese, 
IndoScythian Indians and others worked side by side (or a 
common cBuae> viz.^ the propagation of BuddhjHcn in China. 

(Greater India Socie^ Bulletin No. 2 page 21 
BY Dr. PR.ABODH ChANDRA BaGCHL) 

Ram Mohun Roy on Caste 

His publication of a translation of an ancient Buddhist 
work in Sanakrit -Sticfii by Mrififun: Joy Chary^ indicates 

Ram Mohun Roy*s keenne&s on the caste question. It was 
published by the reformer in 1827 with the DTiginal and its 
translation and it showed the futility of the Caste System. The 
object of printing a work of this character was evidently to 
prove that the attitude of the ancienla were similftr to the 
reform movement inaugurated by him. It gave him support 
from the past as Well as connecb'on with it and showed that 
his was not a destructive propaganda against the existing soaal 
organisation and eubversive of the accepted beliefs of the 
people ^ It was only reviving what had been lost in course 
of time,—(Modem Review , Sept. 1926* p. 2&5), 

Gunavarman 

In 423 A*D. Buddbism was preached in Java by the 
famous Gunavarman, He was a Kshatnya prince belonging 
to the royal fam^y of Kashmir. When only 14 he convinced 
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motKer \hAt Kundnif vnld animals was inupropei. Wbpn 
lie was 50 years of age the King oF Kashmir died witfiout iBmie 
axkd the ministers, knowing hint to be the ablest jnember of 
the royal Family, begged him to come out ol his secluded 
reli^ous life pJid accept the throne. To avoid iheir 
impartunJtics Gunavamian left Kashmir, He reached Ceylon 
and was acknowledged there as one who had attained the 
highest stage of spiritual life. Then he went to Java- The 
night before his arrival the mother of the king of Java dreamt 
that a boly man, mounted on a flying cloud was coming to her 
country. When Gimavarman arrived the next morning the 
king's mother was converted by him to Buddhiam. Al her 
bidding, her son, the king of Java, also accepted the tenets 
of Buddhism. Shortly afterwards the kingdom was invaded 
by the army of a neighboiiiiiig prince^ Gimavannan^ on being 
n^ed by the king wbether he should resist the enemy by force 
of arms^ replied that it was the king^s duty to defend his Tealm 
hut at ihe same time he should not harbour in bis mind any 
cruel thoughts. The enemy fled tn disorder without any 
hghting. A monastery was erected by the king in honour of 
Gunavarman who, however, in his ardent desire to propagate 
the true faith left for China soon afterwards In a ship belong¬ 
ing to a Hindu merchant of the name of Nandl^ 

(Greater India Society Bulletin No. 3 page 24 
By Dr. Buan FIaj Chatteiijee) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Sinhalese Buddhist Association 
Dahe-Salam 

The Editor 

Maha-Bodhi Journal, 

Sir, 

1 shall be pleased if you will kindly publish the foil owing 
in the columns of your valuable ioumal 

The first anniversary of the Sinhalese Buddhist Association 
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was celebrated at tbe Goan [nadtute on Sunday* the 5di August 
1928. The Inetitute waa decorated to suit the occadon and a 
large Bnddhfst Flag indicating the occaaion waa hung conspicu¬ 
ously at the entrance to the HalL Representativea of different 
communities including amongst others Mr. J. Hcan of 
Tanganyika Time®, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. "Thomas and Mr. and 
Mrs. E, Aldons honoured the Aasodation by their preaenee 

Mr- S, Ariyagama, Secretary of the Reception CommitlcOr 
speaking on behalf of the Association thanked the gucsla and 
proposed the Honouiable Mr. S. N. Chose, M.L.C., Barrister' 
atJaw^ to the Chair which was readily seconded by Mr. 

D. A. S. Nanayakkara, the Vice-President of the Association, 
who also dwelt on the relationship of Bengalec^^ and Sinhalese 
which was lasting for over 2400 yearSt l.e.^l sitice the landing 
of Prince Vijaya and his 700 followera who were the anceslors 
of both the Bengalees and Sinhaleae. The Honourable Mr. 
Ghosc then otcupiod the Chair and was garlanded by 
Mr. G- H. P* P. Punyadeera, the President of the Association. 

The Hony. Secretary, Mr. G. H. P. W, Gonapala, then 
read a number of telegraniB and letters received from out- 
e^tation members and commuiiities who were invited and a 
report which consisted of a summary of the activities of the 
Association since its requesting him to preside over the anniver¬ 
sary meeting and read a letter which was received from 
Mr. A, E. L. Fcmandc* enclosing a donation of Shs. 25/- He 
said that it was gratifying to note non-Sinhalese non-Buddhi®t 
gentlemen helping a good cause and mentioning the revival 
of Buddhism in Bengal and added that he was proud to say that 
a good number of Bengalees took an important part in the 
work of the Maha Bodhi Society, Calcutta of which Mr* juadee 
M. N- Mukherji* M.A.* B,L.. was the President. The 
Honourable Mr* Chose wished the Association every succesa 
in ail their undertaking and expressed his regret that owing 
to a previous eti^gement he would not be able to attend the 
meeting until its end. A group photo of the guests with the 
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cliice-bcarcrs atid members of the Assoclatioti wu taken and 
the gatkeilns was eatertfiiined t<j light refre^lunentB. 

The HofiomahJe Mr. Chose having left the meetings 
Mt. D. a. Si Nanayakkara on behalf of the Aaaaciaiion, 
required Mr, D- C. Maitra. M-A., B,L., to occupy the Chair. 
Mr. Nanayakkara then thanked the gtiests for their pieseitce 
and eJKplajiicd to them that the task of building a Temple 
which the AssociatiDn had undertaken was beyond its capacity 
and requested their co-operation in that task. 

Mr. C. S. Thomas on behalf of the guests thanked the 
Association for very thou^htbiUy inviting them to join the 
Association in the celebration of their anniversary and spoke 
eulogising the work of the Association earned on by ''Sinhalese 
Boys** and wished the Association every success in the great 
work they had undertaken. Mr. M. N. Parikh on behalf of 
the Arya Samaj, also wished the Association weD and promised 
a donation of ^hs. 25/-^ The Chairman Mr. D, C. Maitrap 
on behalf of the guests also thanked the Association for giving 
them a very enjoyable evening and wished it every success. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair 
proposed by Mr. Nanayakkara, 

After the guests had depaited the As»ciation elected the 
following office-bearers for the ensuing year t—- 

PatronM t 

Venerable Siri Sumangala Ratajmsaia, Maha Thera 
Pifneipai of Vidyodaya Cc^lege^ Cdombo. 

Srimal Anagarika H, Dharmapala, Director-Cenerat of 
the Buddhist Miwon. in ElngWid. 

Presidenl I H. Pi P* Punyadeeta. 

Fjce-Preaidenf ; Mr, D. A. S. Nanayakkarm. 

Hong. Secretary* Mr. C. H. P. W* Qunapala. 

Hony. Asai. SecTetarg x Mi. C. G. H. W. De SSva, 
Hony. Treniurer: Mr, R, P, Samaon. 

Hong, A$st. Treasurer; Mi, 5, Anyagama. 

Hony* Marujiger : Mr. W, B. Almis. 


THJRIY-SIX YEAHS J|CO 


SB 


Memtenr: 

Mt^ M. WeerBsenB+ Mr. K. Willifiirn de Silva, Mi, K. A. P. 
Wamakulaiiiirtya, Mt, H, A. Coofay* Mr, G, HcDdrick, Mr* 
R+ K, D, JayavrardBiTB, Mr. D. D* Silva, Mr.^ D, G, 
Jamealiaray* 

AuditoTB : 

Mr, B, Frantcis de Silva, Mr, L, H, C, Jaya^ooTiya- 

Youth faittfullyK 
G, H, P. W. Gunapala, 
Hony. S^cretartft 

D,S,BA. 


THIRTY SIX YEARS AGO 

{From the Maba Bodhi iar Ociotefj ^S92) 

Suli 

Mr, Ernst M- Bowdan, Author of ''Iipitadon of Buddha"* 
arrived in Siam and had interview* with the Princes Damrotig^ 
Chandradat and His Holineaa Vajirnfilna. 

At the inaugural ceremoney of the founding of the Pali 
Colleee at Bangkok^ Mr, Jayawai-dana, a pupl of SilakkhandKa 
Sthavira of Sailahimh^ima Vihara and Dhamma Sena, a 
Sinhalese Bhikshu, both of Ceylon took part in the proceedings 
thereof and Pali poems composed by them and dedicated 
to Prince Chandradat were read at the ceremony^ Dhamma- 
sena Bhihahu will be appointed teacher of Sanskrit of the 
new College^ 

An Fjfifl lisK trandabon of the Vessantara Jitaka with an 
account of the grand festival held in connection with the 
admiaskui of the Crown Prince into the order of Sangha will 
be iBHied ahottly. 

Another P^i College will shortly be csiabliahed at the 
Makutta KhattiySrama temple, Bangkok. 

It has been suggested to form a branch of the Maha Bodhi 
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Society in Banekok. As » many of the noble men end chief 
priest of the city take an mtereat in the Boddha Gaya move- 
cent, it is hoped that Bangkok will have an active branch. 
His Holiness Vajitanana may accept the office of president. 


World’s Columbiwj ExposmoM 

Chicago, U. 5, A.. July 19, 1692. 

H. Dharmapala, 

General Secretary. Maha Bodhi Society, 

My Dear Sir, 

The Gist number of the journal of your Society has come 
to my hand, and has been read with great interest. ! take 
pleasure in sending you a copy of my First Report, and also 
your appointment as a member of the advisory Council on 
Reliffloua Congress. We greatly hope that your Society will 
be represented at the Parliament of Religions. 

We shall be fljad of any suggealicm from you as to those 
who might best be invited to take part. We are lecdvbig 
cordial letteis from many lands. I shall be glad to receive 
from you a letter to be used in my Second Report. 1 will 
have the First Report and apopintments on the Advisory 
Council sent to several of the distinguished men whose names 
appear on the Gist page of your Journal. 

With cordial regards. ! remain. 

You» frstemaly. 

John Hewrv Barrows. 
Choinncin, 

General Committee 
on Religious Con^esAea. 




NEWS AHD NOTES 

Foster Day 


A short accouni: of the Foster Dsiy celebrations in 
Calcutta ia publislied elsewhere. Mrs. Foster, by her genuine 
willingness to partidpate in the peace-promoting and cultural 
tnovements^ occupies such a promlnciit place in the modern 
Buddhist Renabsonce that her birthday la celebrated in three 
great conlinenta—Asia, Europe and America. Only a few 
living personages have the happiness of hearing that their 
birthdays are celebrated in such loving admirntion as that of 
Mrs^ Fostetif As I^ilisa Oangidi said she is preparing the way 
for the future Buddha. Her donations mark an epcxih in the 
history of charitable gifts. We repeat the wishes given expres¬ 
sion to in the Calcutta celebration that Mrs. Foeter may enioy 
everything good for many many years to come. 


A CEMjtous Offer. 

Our good friend Pandit Sheo Narain. Advocate of Lahore 
and one of the vice-Presidcnl^ of the Maha Bodhi Sodety has 
kindly informed the Secretary oF the Society that he has vet 
apart a suite of rooms in one of the beautiful bungalows he 
owns in the hill station of Dalhousie for the use of Buddhlscs 
—both clergy and laity—during the summer season. We hope 
that our friends will giadly avail themselves of this generous 
offer. We take this opportuni^ to suggeft that it would be 
very usefid for the hill men if aomc friend of oura would 
volunteer to open up a small Buddhist centre there with the 
help of Pandit Sheo Narain. who, we have no doubt, would 
welcome the suggestion. Those who intend to spend the next 
summer vacation in Dalhousie vtill kindly apply through the 
Secretary. Maha Bodhi Society. We sincerely thank the 
Pandibi on behalf of the Society for his splendid offer^ 
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An Oasis for [TAurxN Buddhists 

Bhikldiu Jftvana Tlkkha (Italian) writes as follawa —-"*1 am 
glad that you have tke books that Profes&or de Lorenzo sent 
you. May 1 aufigest that you send a return offoring to the 
Professsor, 1 know that the ProfeMOr wtmti a stone or bronze 
image of the Buddha. By sending an image to him you will 
delict the heart of a great Buddhist in a thoroughly Roman 
Catholic country like Italy. 1 gave him an alms bowl and it 
now occupies a very conspicuous place in his beautthll draw¬ 
ing room. Professor dc Lorenzo ts a beautiful oasis where 
Italian Buddhists turn for comfort, advice and consolation. 
If any man in this world deserves to receive a Buddha image 
as a gift, that man is Professor de Lorenzo^ His faith for our 
fncomparable Master b extraordinary'*. 

We trust that one oF our many friends would undertake 
to send an image to the learned Professor^ 

A Dl3TfNCLn3>ffi.D VrSTTOR. 

Among the many visitors who honoured the Scxiiety last 
month was M* Sylvan Levi who paid a visit to the Society 
Headquarters with Madam Levi. Both of them spent about 
half an hour in the Vihara and were greatly interested in what 
they saw. The great French savant offered With reverence 
a garland of Bowers at the feet of the Master. He desired the 
Secretary to convey to the membersi of the Society and the 
Anagarika his sincere wbhee for Future success r 

Gift of an Imac&. 

We thankfully acknowledge on behalf of the Society, the 
gift qf a very beautiful maihie image by L)^ Sang Ming of 
Burma to be kept in the Zawtika Memorial Dharmasaja In 
Gaya rccendy built by the Society, k b nothing but fitting 
that a BurmeM had the honour of making the first gilt to 
DKarmaaaJa which is a memorial to a Eurtneae monk of great 
qiialiriea—we mean the late Reverend Zawiika who toiled 
hard to offer test to the weary pilgrim^. We hope that thb 
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gentlemAn will bJte up the task of coUeetiii^ even a share of 
the toet of building il fco enable the Sooety to settle the debt. 

Health oe the AiSAGARlfcA. 

We are happy to iinnoiince that the Ven. Anagarika 
DharmapaJa ih now slightly better and is expected to recover 
completely within a few months. He id *tiH under medical 
treatment and is therefore unable to resume missionary' work. 


nNANOAL 

Sarnath Mltagandha Kun Vihara Funp. 

Previously acknowledged Ra, 44,730-13-7- Collected by 
Ma Ba Tin, BawJen :—Mg Sein. Trader, As. 4* Ma Hlaw* 
Cultivator, As, 4. Ma Saw, Ba^^ar Seller, As. 8, Mg Shwe 
Phaw. Pleaders Qerk, As. 8. Mg Ka, Lawycr*8 Oerk, Aa, 4. 
Ma E, Mai* Bazzar SelleJ+ As* 4. Mg Pyoo, PleaderV Gerk^ 
As. 4. U. Tba Sartg,^ Trader^ As. 4. Mo Sein, Coolie, As. 
4. Mi Nyin, Bazzar Seller* As. 4. Ko Mg Twe* CcKjli* As. 

4. Ma Pwa Chit, As. 4. Mg Shwe Pq, Bazar Seller Re. I . 
Mg Hla Re. L Ma Mai Mya, Re. I . Ma Thein Km, Aa. 4^ 
Ko Kyaw Myint* Qerk, 1. S. Office^ Re. I. Ma Hta, Re. L 
Small contribution Rs. 1-11-9* Mg Ba Tm^ Pleadetp Re. L 
Ma Ah. Mai^ Rs. 1-2, Ma Kin Kir, As. 9. Ma Hla C/o 
Daw Mi, As. 8. Daw Nyein fl( family Rs. 2, Ko Kyaw 2Ian. 
Retired Qerk, As. 8. Ko Huin. Reader, Ra, 2. Ko Saing, 
Pleader, Rs. 2. Ko Ba Gy aw. Pleader's Qerk, Rs. 1- Pu, 
Pleader, Rs. 2. U Ba Tun, Pleader, Rs. 2. Ko On Thwin, 
Re. I. Ko Mya Bu, Pleader, Rs. 5. Ko Aung Myamg^ Rs. 2. 
Ko Ba Gale, Re, 1. Mg Myit, Re. K Mg On Pe, Re. L 
Mg Than Pe. Re. 1. Mg E. Thwin, Re. I. Mg Hlsing Re. t. Mg 
Oh Pe, Stenographer, Re. L Mg, £. Mg, Re. U Mg Sein U# 
Re, 1. Ko Aung Ba, Head Qark, Re, 1+ Ko Maung Htan. 

5. I E., Re. 1. Ko Mg Mg, Oerk, Re, L Mg. Shin, Cashier 
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Wedaung, As. 6. Ko Po Min. Pleader, Re. I, (Co Nge. 
Pleader, Re. 1. Mg On Pe, Pleader's QerL, Re, |. U Kyaw 
U, Pleader. Rs. I. tCo Ba Uti & Ma All Mv. Re. I. Ko 
Sein, Teacher, Rs. 3. Ko Ba Bwa, Head Qerk, Re 1. Mg 
Hla Gyaw, Re. I, Ko Ah Hein, Pleader's Clerk, Re. 1. Ko 
Maung Kwin Re. 1, Ko Pwa, Aa. 6. Mg Ba Sa, As, d. Ko 
Mg Tint * Mb Them Tin Rs. 10. Total Rs, 72. Viihal S. 
Vyavaharkar upasaka, Bombay, Rs, 50, S, N. Barua Eaq., 
Rs. 5, CoUecbed by Tan Pe Mya Dy, [. of Schools:—Tan Eng 
Swan, Rs. 5. Ma Pwa May, Rs. 5. Ma Kyin Thur, Rs. 5. Ma 
Nge, Rs. 5, Total Rs. 20. Miss Vivian Bulier Burke, Dublin. 
Rs. 265-7'3. S, N. Barua, Rs. 5. S. N, Barua (Sept.) Rs. 5. 
Grand Total Rs. 45,173-4-10. 


CEYLON COLLECTIONS 

The following accounts have been kindly sent by the 
Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society : — 

LotfflON Vjhara. 


R«, Ch. 

To FExed [>ep(Ht A/t, 30000.00 

Ctuque Book 1,50 
'Co,^. Gflile CKcquc .2S 

- 175 

„ CWfH A/c, Clk«iu4 

Or.’^ ... 1342,42 

M A/c. (QkKquc B477^ 

CtettehJ fidiiik BulHticc 2509.W 


Rt. 347D1.M 


E. S. jAYiUWHi, 

R. Hcv^viTjkfiNiH 

Hnjnv. ^ecr«|qrJeA. 

CckWlw, IChk Se| 3I.. |92fi. 


Rp- Ct*. 

CaLlecHafii lo L- V. 

Fond to 

2mm 3370535 
i, Bink JnlicrBvt 
to 30/e/za l4a.|K 

“ - 338547^ 

„ Danjk A/c. u> 6/9/28 84776 


Rb. 3470L94 


W. E, B^amN, 

Honv- Trtddivrcr, 
London BuiMhiit V ikjif * Eiitid. 
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SAflNATH ViHABA. 


Total Balance aa 'per book 
Add. Remittances 30/7/23 
nfffflA 
2/10/25 

Traxtafferred to I. B. Benares 


Ra. 


R». 


1111.72 

2775.50 

295.20 

5000.00 


52432 

9102.42 


Total CoUecdoos 


■q 


4 t- I 


R*. 9706.74 




GAYA DHARMASALA 

sow READY FOR PILGRIMS OF THE COMINC^ 

SEASON 


But who will kindly help ut to clear a debt of 

Ra. S,500/- 

I INCURRED tN BUILDING IT? 

AiU Cemmoniciifraiu to I A* 

M. B, SOCIETY 
4 A, College Square, CaleutUi 





THE MAHA-BODHI 

Founded by the Anacajuka H. Dharmapau 

WTWWf^T^ Tr ^*Hi4 g T l 

twfl ttw wwi^^ 

^^Ga yet O Bhit^i^iUM, md wander forth far the gain of the 
mArty> fof the Welfare of the many, in campaasron for ihe worlds 
for ihe goad, for ike gain, for Ae welfare of gads and itie/i. 
proclaim^ O fft« Doctrine glorioite^ preach ye a life 

af holinese^ perfect and ptfre/' — MaHAVAjOGA* VlNAYA ftlAKA. 

VttLXXXVli NOVEMBER, ^ INfl* H 


FLOWERS 

(By Mtss C H. Haman.) 

The flowera of the GcIiIb me lovely, fair— 

But not BO fair as human flowera could l>e 
Were they at litetty, were they set free,— 

Our children, friends, are flowers beyond compare : 
So plant them, love them, cherish them th^t there 
No grief he found in them, no atain. and we 
Shall open freedom's door with love's own key^ 
And start them on the Way to wisdom rare. 

The world, my friends* ia full of human flowers. 
Or could be so—such only should we raise. 

Not human weeds,—let not that task be ours— 
But blessed children, tuU of health and praise. 
Filled with great intellect, abounding powers. 
Happy and joyous all their nights and days. 











THE LIFE STORY OF THE VENERABLE ANURUODKA. 

[By Miss L. D. Jayasundaba, Ceylon*] 


In the reli^Qn of Cotatna Buddha^ pre-emingnt among 
Bhikkhus endowed with the divine eye the Elder 

Anuruddha* Barring only the brief interval occupied hi taking 
meals the Elder, it is said> spent the whole of his time both 
rdghc and day, in sun’eym^ the world of liTiiig beings by 
e:rercisiii^ his divine visian. He won such a pre-eminent por¬ 
tion in the S^ana amon^ Bhikkhns who possessed the divine 
eye be a reward of devout aspiiationa spread over the vast 
period of a lakh of aeons* The story of his past career is aa 
follows :— 

it 30 happened, that 5ti the backward and abysm of time* 
during the blessed dispensation of tbe Enlightened One Padu- 
muttaran one evening a scion of a noble family chanced to 
accompany thr devout laity^ who congregated at the monastery 
to hear a discoume from the Master. He was then a proaperoua 
house-holder^ but little known to fame by name. This house- 
holder seated at the rear of the assembly Itstened to the 
entrancing words of the Elxalted One^ endowed with the Ten 
Powers. At the end of the serman the Blessed One Buigled 
out a certain Bhikkhu and proclaimed him os the chief and 
pre-eminent among the brethren possessing the divine eye. 
This solemn reflection then occurred to the mind of this house¬ 
holder t—'*The Bhikkhu who was thus esnked to the signal 
dhdinction must indeed be a noble personage. U i* therefore 
meet, that 1 should aspire to win the same eminent office m 
the dispensation of a future Buddha/' 

With this devout wish he made his way through the con- 
giegatiim into the presence of the Exalted Otic and reverently 
invited Him to accept bis invitation for the meal on the morrow, 
escorted by His lakh of disciples. The house-holder accord- 
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m^y treated the Master arid the Brotherhood with a sump¬ 
tuous meal on the neJtt day. 

Moreover^ the Master graciously yielded to the devout 
impoitunity of this pious house-holder In icceiviDg his lavish 
hoapiuHty fur one full week. At the end of the week the 
house-holder offered the Master and the Order the gift of a 
valuable rote and bowing down in reverential adoration said 
thus; — '*0 Blessed Lord, all these gifts have 1 made, certomly 
not .with a view to gain heavenly blUs or human happiness ; 
hut with the sole intention of winning the pre-eminent position 
among Bhikkhus endowed with the divine eye, in the etbpensA^ 
tion of a future Buddha, even oa the Elldcr who was exalted 
to the same position by the Master only a week ago/’ The 
Master peered into the futme and foresaw that the housC'^ 
holder's vow would reach full realisation and declared thus: 
*'Dear friendp in the future a lakh ol aeons hence a Buddha by 
name Gotama will appear on earth. In the diopensatton of 
that Blessed One thou shall be known by the name of 
Anumddha-Thera and shall achieve the disdnction of the chief 
among Bhikkhug possessing the divine eye/^ TTie Blessed One 
made this public proclamation, returned thanka for the 
hospitalrty and went back to the monastery. The house-holder 
thereafter continued his reverent aUendons and good works 
during the life-time of that Ble^ed One. After the Pari- 
nJbbiina of Padumuttara, the Blessed One, a golden stupa seven 
leagues in height was built to enshnne the sacred relics. The 
house-holder approached the assembled Order of the Brother¬ 
hood and enquired : *'Rcv, Sirs, what should be accomplished 
by an aspirant for the divine oye>'" "'Upasaka, he should 
moke abundant gifts of lights/' Accoidingly, the hoiise4iolder 
MUsed to be made and set up around the shrine a thousand 
lamp-posts each holding a thousand lights and numerous other 
lamps containing a lesser number of lights, in varying degrees. 
The house-holder thus performed abundant acts of merit all 
the rest of his life, departed that life, and was reborn countless 
times in the world of deoos and men during a lakh of aeuns. 
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In due course, this liouse-holder once received birth 

in the fiimily of a houBe-holder at Bennrea in the J if e-time of 
Kassapei the EnJightened One. It came to pass that after the 
Pari-Nibbliia of the Buddha the pious followers built a stupa 
one league in height and enshrined the holy relics of the Tatha- 
gata. The house-holder caused a large number of brass- 
Lamps to be made with numerous wicks in each and set them 
up around the shrine. Moreover, he made a special brass 
lamp of particularly large size for himself containing a thou¬ 
sand wicks and filled all the lamps with pure cow-ghee. Then 
placing the lamp with a thousand lights on top of his head 
he paraded one whole night around the shrine* which was 
also a league in circumference. Having thus spent the w^hole 
of that hfe'^ime in performing great acts of merit, he was bom 
again in the hlissFul heaven of the devas^ 

Departing from this heavenly abode, he was long ages 
after rebom once again in the ^elf-same city of Benares in a 
destitute family and eked out a hard existence as a dependant 
of a mill i or^aire—Sumana* The house-holder was called 
Annabhara. The millionaire Sumana was in the habit of daily 
giving profuse laigesse to the poor at his gate. One day It so 
happened, a Paccheka Buddha by name Uparitfba arising on 
the seventh day from tbe ecstasy of blissful emancipation 
surveyed the world with a view to benefit some deserving 
person. Paecheka-Buddhis, it should be noted, very often 
lake compassion upon the poor- His attention became 
ultimately ri vetted upon Annabbara, and he thought 
to himself thus : *‘At this time, Annabhlra \s return¬ 
ing home from the jungle where he had gone to work/* So 
the Paccheka-Buddha dressed himself and with howl and outer- 
robe started from the mountain-peak called Gandhamadana 
(a favourite haunt of hermits in the Himalayas) proceeded 
through the air and got down in his sight and took his stand 
at the door of Annabhara^B humble tortage. Aimabhlra was 
pleasantly surprised at this strange visitor and seeing the empty 
bowl in the Sage^g hands respectfully inquired i “"Rev* Sir, 
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seekest diQU foi>d>"‘ "Tea, ffknd/" the Sage replied. “Pray, 
tarry a moni-ent, Sir+ rejoined the house^hoLder, repaired inside 
his house and asked hk wife: “Dear, have yon kept for me 
a share of food for my mid-day meal?'* "Tes/^ she replied. 
The house-holder instantly werrt tack^ begged the Sage for 
the bowl and addressed hia consoit ihua i “Dear, because of 
yote we had not given in charity, we are now reborn here in 
this state of destitution. Whenever we have a heart to give* 
we have not the where-with-all to give and when we have 
Eomething to give we do not come across a suitable recipient 
for our gift. How fortunate it is, to-day we have met face to 
face the Paccheka-Buddha UpariHha, and there is my share 
of food, there Fore this my meal 1 shall now offer to the Sage."* 
When the husband made this announcement, the wife thinking 
to herself that she should second the proposal offered to par¬ 
take of hb act of great merit and joined the husband in handing 
over her own share of food also. So they filled the bowl with 
food and presented it to the Sage and vowed : “Rev, Sir, 
May we hereafter he never reborn in a state of poverty I*" 
May it be so^ friends!'" the Sage responded* Then the 
house-holder removed hie upper robe and spread it on the 
ground as a seat lor the Sage. The latter accordingly seated 
himself and partook of the meaL whilst engaged in the usual 
meditation on the nature of food. TTie house-holder thereafter 
offered water to drink and to wash the bowl. The Sage having 
finished the jncal returned thanks reciting the following stanza : 
**May all thy Wshes blossom even as the moon was ns to full 
sbee 1“ With this betiedictian the Sage took hb departure. 

Then thb strange event took place. The guardian-angel 
that was protecting the mansion of the millionnire Sum ann, just 
then applauded three times exclaiming: "Verily^ it was ari 
excellent gift that wa& made to the Sage Upari(/ha. P* Hear¬ 
ing those words the millionaire asked the angel: *'Why b 
this+ have you not witnessed the numerouB gifts 1 have so long 
made?*' “It was not thme gifts 1 applauded, 1 was delighted 
at the gift of food given by Annnbhira to the Sage Uparit^ha* 
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hence I exclaimed Sldhu, Sldhul'* the angel replied.^ Sumana 
the miilloRaire thought thus: ^^Thia is indeed pa$amg atrangCT 
all this time have 1 given gifts ^ tut such gifts never were greeted 
with applause from my EUardian.~aiiget But this my dependant 
Annabhlra Was lucky in meeting a virtuous recipient for his 
solitary gift of alms-food which has earned the approval of the 
guardian-angel. Sp he devised a plan to hecome the ov^ner 
of the great merit thtis acquired by Annabhira, who was at 
■once sent for. When Annabhara arrived the millionaire 
addressed him thus : **Did you today make a gift of alms to 
anyone ‘"Ves Bb, I gave my share of food to the Sage 
Uparittha,'* the latter replied. Then the millionaire offered to 
bribe him with one gold coin, but failing to buy him over raised 
the hguie to a thousand gold coins, in exchange for the great 
merit Armabh^ra had acquired by hia gift of alms—food. 
Failing in this proposal the millionaire attempted to make 
Annabhlra to share the merit of his gift with his master In 
return for a thousand gold coins. To this suggestion Atma- 
bh^a replied that he did not know if it was right to enter into 
such a bargain and agreed to consult the Sage Upadwha about 
the propriety of such a step. Then Annath^a approached the 
Sage and said thug; “My Lord, the millionaire Sumana offers 
me a thouEand gold coins and oske in return a share of the 
great medt I earned by that gift to thee, shall t give him or 
not^'^ *'Wise man^ 1 shall tell you a parable. If a lamp is 
lit in a house in a village consisting of a hundred houBe-holders 
and if the fellow-villagers immerse their lamp-wicks in their 
own oil and light them from the first lamp* will the light of 
the latter lamp be in any wise dLmmishedJ” When the Sage 
said this AnnahhiTa replied : "No Lord, the lieht of the fitit 
lamp Would rather increase.*^ “Likewise my good man. If a 
person having given even a apoon-Ml of sour-grtiel or a hand- 
lull of rice were to invite others, be It a hundred or a thousand 
individuals, to shoje the merit of his gift^ such merit of his 
wUl thereby be multiplied unto him a hundred-fold or a thou¬ 
sand-fold. U b only one gift you gave me ; by fihanng it with 
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Siimana the milUanAit-c you are incieBsing it twofold, one for 
you and the other for him.” 

(7*0 be Eonlinuedi 


FREEDOM. 

(By Ellen Maacaret Nash), 

The first step we must take toward the attaiiiing of this 
Freedom U to find the Path that leads to it. There b only the 
one Pa±h, but nuny and devious are the ways leading to it, 
for we are all di^erent, and have come along ditferent schools 
of thought, not only in this life, but in others that are past. 

Then the question arises, what are we to be freed from? 
The answer to this is: The Wheel of Rebirth, the bandage 
®f di® flesh. ViTicn we attain this Freedom, we pass out of 
the ordinary human stream and enter that of the Super-man, to 
which belong the Masters of the Wisdom and the Lord Buddha. 

When the momentous occasion arrives, we find ourselves 
at the entrance to the Path, we have then to make our decision 

we cannot ^dvojice one «tep of the Way imtii it b made_it b 

a dedication. 

We enter the Path, and there we have a twofold task to 
perform, sclf-tiamin^ and service^ The rablng of our lower 
conseijK^neftH to the kvd of the Higher, to the re^on where 
we contact the Masters and om own Great Master—the Ego^ 
the Higher Self ; and in aerviiig humanity individually and 
coUectively, for the Law that in serving others we help our-' 
selves, it b through thb Service mid what we put into it that 
we rise to the Heights, ^nd so attain Freedom, In other words, 
we have to work for it. 

It b no easy task this, foi we are tested all along the Way, 
to see if we are worthy custodians to whom the Mysteries can 
be intrusted. Of one thing be very sure, the Great Ones take 
good care not to "cast Theb Pearls before swine,* 
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[t !B here ake that we have to hnish paying our Karmic 
debtsK 90 aa to free ua for the Higher Service ; debts that in 
an ordinary way would cover several lives. Troubles come 
crowding on 113 thick and fast and try our endurance to the 
breaking-point, and we must either win out, or die iu the 
attempt. 1 think this ia the one time in the course of many 
lives that the chela leela utterly deserted and alone, for it is 
part of the Uaiiiing that he should learn to fight bii own 
battles, to enable him to stand alone and make his own deci- 
sionsn m order to strengthen his character and fit him for the 
yet greater trials before him. 

We must howevfer take care not to fall into the grave error 
of thinking, that because we ore not fiee^ in a sense^ that we 
have no free-will* If there were no free-wiU, there would be 
no personal responsibility and therefore no restraint, and Karma 
and Reincarnation would be most unjust< It would mean that 
we were rnade to suffer for actions over which we had no 
control, that some remote Being was ordering our liveSt and 
we were but pawns in his hands. Such Is far from being the 
cose, the Law U just, we reap all the benefits of our good 
acbons, and also the Karma of our bad ones. It is through 
our mistakes that we learn, and so advance. 

Good and evil are imdoubtcdly both put in our way* and 
it is for us, our lower personalfticg, to accept or reject it : we 
are given free-will in this matter* and we would do well to 
recognize this fad, and when the decision comes before us 
to take it as a test, and to try and choose the right, always 
remembering that the Law of Justice reigns supreme, and we 
are not tempted beyond our power of rcalstetice — for that also 
would be an injustice. 

And what do we gain when we reach this Freedom? We 
axe freed bom the Wheel of Rebirth : having paid our Koitnlc 
debts, and have passed beyond the petty worries and onnoy-^ 
ance@ of life, Wc have Power and Knowledge given us over 
the forces of nature, and the denizens of the astral worlds ; but 
only for the good of the race* and never for our own gain. Wp 
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are in actual communiori with the Saints, and we can onijr 
then be said to Live, all else has been but Maya. 

May we attain this Freedom, Lord, for it brings us a step 
nearer Thee. 


WAS BUDDHISM A REBEL 7 
By T. L. Vaswani. 

I da not regard Buddhism as a rebel of Hinduism. The 
Buddha came to revive the Religion of the Rishis. Like them 
he reslLsed the spiritual value of communion with Nature, 
“Here are trees.** he would say to his diadplea at the end of 
his discourse, ’*go and think it out!" The Rishis were not 
ascetics: nor was the Buddha. His "Middle Path" avoided 
the extreme at once of asceticism and selTlndulgence, Sujata 
ofiered him with bha^r milk and nee. Buddha was no dry 
ascetic. Hts heart blessed the maiden. In the words of 
Edwin Arnold, he said to her:— 

Wiser than wisdom is thy simple love 

...grow thou, Rower I 

Thou who hast worshipped me. 1 worship thee I 
Excellent heart I t learned unknowingly 
As the dove which flieth home, by love. 

Like the Rishis Buddha recognised the value of (opas;;o but 
rejected the ascetic theory and the ascetic method f for wisdom 
is born of reason and restraint, not torture of the physical body. 
Speaking to a disciple Buddha referred to the rigorous ascetic 
practices of the early period of his quest and their fniitlessness. 
in the following words: — 

I used to go about naked, heedless of convention. 
I had declined to beg my food. I refused food brought 
to me. Nor did I accept aims. [ partook of nourishment 
once a day, then, once in two days, then once in 7 days. 
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I took the VDW tci keep stamding. When [ lny do^ to 
restp it was with thorns upon my sides. The accumulated 
du^ of years gathered on my body. ! was in a woodland 
place^—in solitude andp seeing anybody^ I fled from grove 
to gtove^ from thickest to thickest, from glen to glen, from 
hill to hflL—so that he might not know me, nor t him. 
I lived in a dark and dreadlilL wood,—^a fearsome forest,^— 
burning in summer sun, frozen in winter's cold. 1 sat 
naked far in the forest-depths. In a place of groves [ laid 
me down upon a heap of cracking bones. Yet by this 
method* with all these painful practice, I did not atteun to 
Knowledge and to Noble Wisdom I was not come. 

The more one studies Hinduism and Buddhimn the less 
do they* at their beet, seem to stand apart. Hinduismp in the 
great periods, has been a dynamical religion emphasising the 
value at once of action and self-reliance. TTie message of the 
Buddha K ns 1 have repeatedly submitted, is not a retreat from 
life but a call to noble livings '*P1ay the man t*', said Buddha. 
And again:—'^Comc, rouse thyself T' The Rishia sang in 
raptufous strains of ANANDA, Love-Joy as the Root Reality 
in union with which is the fulfilment of life. And Buddha, too^ 
interprets Nfre>ana m terms of joy* ^'Nirvana*" he says, 
the grealCBt Happinesa/* The value of ufiimsa is emphasised 
by both Hinduism and Buddhism, Sacrificea of animals^ rightly 
condemned by the Buddha, were no part of the Religion of 
the Rishis. In a Bengali poem* a king asks hb guru as to 
what is the true religlan and the guru says r—'^My son t the 
highest act of telision b ohimscir' Buddha dined with a 
caurtesan Atabappli when Princes were eager to see him dme 
with them. So Sri Rama took partly eaten berries of Sabri^ 
the untouchable, when forest sages were eager to see him 
accept their hospitality. The doetdnes of karma and ego Are 
common to Buddhism and Hinduism. The Gjta says that 
BCtlons are performed by gtin^ais and that only he who b 
deluded by egoism thinks:—"1 am the doer T' And Buddha 
asked his disciples *'to get rid of what is not yoursi’'—to gel 
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rid of form, sensatioA^ perception, etc-, **to get rid of 
s^andfiM^^ and die little ‘‘ego** they have built up. Nu-vana 
13 non-egoism. In the "Paranutas** the ^'Ten Perfections/* 
Buddha emphasises the very virtues which he and the Rishi^ 
practbed viz,; — (1) Dana i+e. charity culminating in a surrcn- 
der of one^B life ; (2) Sf/a i.e, observanceB oF rules of purity ; 
(3) Ncfe^hcrttma i.e^ renunciation of desires ; (4) Pragna i,e, 
acquiring wisdom from whatever source, high or low ; 
(5) Kiryo or courage aud perseveience ; (6) K^hanti or forgiving 
patience ; (7) Sai^a or tnithfulne^ ; (8) Adhmthana i.e. impreg¬ 
nable resolve or the wilbto-achieve ; (9) Moifri i.e. love to all 
and tfG) f/pcfesha i.e. equanimity. The importance of self- 
restraint is recognised in Buddhist as In Hindu ^sterna of 
culture. We read in the Dhammrrpqdd r — *3clf is the lord of 
self: who else should te the Lord? With self weU subdued^ 
a man finds a lord such as few can find/^ Hindu ethics 
stresses bTahmacharga i Buddhism stresses &elf-c&ntroL Both 
aaJc for strengthening of will-power. Both ask, also, for freeing 
the heart* An UpaTushad declares that a man may not attain 
to the Supreme until the "'knots of the heart'" are cut asunder. 
And Buddha said — '"All good works are not worth a sixteenth 
part of the liberation of the heart through love. Love which 
sets free the hearts gives light and radiance/' 

One of the quesdolis which has perplexed me is:—Why 
did this noble religion of the Buddha disappear From India? 
After 5 hundred years Buddhism declined in the land of its 
birth: why? Asoha the Apostle Elmperor made Buddhism a 
power in India: yet halt a century after Asoka’s death 
Buddhism declined in North India: why? The Buddhbl kings 
in Bengal did much for the Hindus: you may still hear songs 
tn Dinajpur and Ramagpur about the beneficent a-crivities of 
the Buddhist kings ; Buddhism declined tn Bengal: why ? 
Buddhism came to Burma later than Hinduism ; Buddhism has 
remaLned a force in the life of Burma for over 2 thousand 
years : jap^n and China have built great cmllsations on the 
basis, partly» of the Buddhist faith : its fate was difierent in 
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India ; why? The gracious image of Buddha fascinated the 
Christian Church and the Ln/r( Frs^ara version of Buddha's life 
appeared as the story of “BaHaam and St. Josephat," Buddha 
being converted into St. Josephat and. then, given a place m 
the calendar of Christian saints t the Chinch of the Blessed One 
languished in Indian why? Buddha came with a message of 
spiritual freedom t Bud<iKa spoke to women no less than men 
of inferior as of **superior^" ca$te: Buddha taught them to 
place religion above creed, to realise that they were "heirs to 
Truth, to develop love for all creatures and serve suffering 
humanity: yet the religion of this apostle of sweetness and 
light went out of India i why ? 

The que^ionp as I said, has perplexed me. Modem 
science suggests that truth has a survival value i truth petsUts. 
TTie message of the Buddha has, 1 believe, persisted in India, 
has survived centuries Lut not in the form of an organised 
church. The message of the Buddha inRuericed the lives of 
millions in India and wag taken up, assimilated by Hindu 
society ^ out of the Buddhism of the Master and his great dis- 
ciples came a new Hinduism. In a way Shankara himself 
fought for A new Hindu Church with the weapons of a meta- 
physic made out of Buddhist materials. Shankara s "mgrya/' 
in a profound way. emerges out of Buddhist "5unMflUada/‘ 
Hinduism grew strong by drinking in the essence of Buddhism. 

Buddhism suffered From the Muslim invasion ^ Islam 
entered Europe with a Torch of Culture. It was the Islam of 
the ^mple, spiritua] Khalifas of the early days. But as cen¬ 
turies sped, forces of degeneration appeared, alsop in Islam. 
Islam came to India in the 7th century with fire and swords 
Buddhists were made Muslims and, according to some, the 
present Muslim artisans and craftsmen in the N, W. of India 
arc descendants of the old Buddhist ardsang and craftsmen. 
An authority on Buddhism, Anagarika Dharmapal wrote in the 
^MahabodhC ihai Muslima from Aiahia “with the sword and 
oran in their hands devastated the countries lying between 
Persia and India. The civaUadon (of India) that had stood 
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for ty^o thousand years, met with..» foe who rewgruMd 

neither art, literature nor aesthetic beauty (?). Destruction was 

their slogan.,..,--— India lost the noble religion of the 

Buddha and the lay Buddhists were converted by force by 
the million to the Semitic religion of Arabia." 

Whatever the causes which may account for the disappear- 
anc* of Buddhism from India, one thing, to my mind, is dear : 
the message qf the Buddha has a vita] value for modern India 
and the modern world- [ plead for a new study of the 
Master's message. It became the liberator of Asia and sent 
her out on a world-mission. Initiating a new renaissance in 
Japan and giving a new life to India, China, Syria and Central 
Asia. In the modern era. his message inspired thmkers and 
sages Uke Schopenhauer, Comte, Eanersoji, India under 
Buddha's leadership became a bearer to the nations of a reli¬ 
gion of humanity, The message of the Buddha is a witness to 
a new civUiaation of nfumao—the hope of a broken, bleeding 
humanity. And it is my fatth that the message of this mighty 
prophet of the Ancient Wisdom is for the healing of the 

Nadon«. 


BUDDHIST BELIEF IN GOD AND Mr. GANDHI 

In a letter to The Anglo-American paper Service (London) 
from Mr. Gandhi the following passages occur. 

(1) "I daim in all Humility to be a man of faith. 1 claim 

to be a man of prayer. Even if I was cut up to 
pieces 1 think Cod. would give me strength not 
to deny Him but to assert that He is,*' 

(2) Mussulman Saints say "Cod is, and He alone. 

Chnsdaniiy says the same thing. Idolatrous, as he 
is described to be, the Hindu says the same thing. 
And if 1 may speak of the Buddhist I say in all 
humility that even he says the same." 
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(3) Cod embraces not only this dobe oF oura of which 
we know horribly little* but God embraces rmllions 
of such globes of which we cannot even have 
any conception. How can we, the little Crawling^ 
Creatures, so utterly hopeless as he has made iis^ 
possibly measure Hjs greatness. His grace. His 
boundless love. His compassion? He allows even 
the man who insolently denies Hia eanstcnce to 
livft and allows to wrangle about. He allows a 
man to cut the throat of his fellow-men, bo fot- 
giving^ so divine is He^ 

Our Commenffl. 

With regard to the first passage one would like to be 
enlightened if Mr. Gandhi ever experienced any efficacy in 
hjs prayer or even a rcsponfle to it. One would further like to 
know if his *‘fsith'" is ba^d on reason or on any so called 
revealed books. 

With regard to the Second passage^ it seems that he speaks 
with some hesitation when he says that a Buddhist says the 
same thing as a Hindu* a Ckrisdan and a Mussulman. 
Whelher the notion about Cod is identical among Mussulmans 
Christians^ Hindus and Buddhist, he uses very guarded 
language when he qualifies his assertion by saying '*We have 
a different measuring and a different interprelation. It is 
too well known that the Buddha maintained absolute reticence 
about God and his attributes as believed by Indiana in his 
dme. From hb dialogues it b dear however that he did not 
believe in an anthropomorphic divinity* 

With regard to the third passage we nodee n Buddhistic 
dnge in the first part of it in so far as he recognixeg the hope- 
leasnesB of an adequate conception of the stupendous economy 
regulating diverse universes. It is pracrically the same thing 
as Lord Buddha said 
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Fathom not the faihomlc^'* 

bill DO Buddbist -can Bubscribe to the latter part of the above 
passage in wbidi God is described as forgiving and 

divine** when he "aUowa those who deny him to live and 
wr&ngle and allows a nmn to cut ihe throat of hia fellow men." 

Sheo NaRaIN. 


.INITUTION CEREMONY. 
Hoe^WANji Buddhist Teaipi-ei. Hawaii, 
Sunday July 8th |92B. 


All standing. 


CoELgregadon. 


(in the hymn book) 
TlSAftANA, (Three-fold Refuge) Chanted by 

^ Officiant and people. 

Officiant..Buddham Saranam Gacchami: 
AzisweT.*.«..^....Biiddham Saranam Gacchami: 

Officiant..,^-Dhammam Saranam Cacchami: 

Answer......^^...Dhammatn Saranam Gaccharru : 

Officiant.Sanghom Saranam Cacchami t 

Answer....^.^^^..Sangham Saranam Cacchami i 
SALUTATION : (Chanted by all) 

To all the Buddhas of the ancient days ; 
To all the Buddhas of all future time ; 
We ofier adoration ever more. 

To all the Buddhas of the ancient days : 
To all the Buddhas of the present age ; 
We offer adoration ever more. 

For me there is no other refuge i 
The Buddha is my refuge 
He the best! He the best I 
By the power of the truth 
May I attain the glorious victory. 
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RESPONSIVE READING. 

Officiant; Buddha om Lord hath found the 


Atitwer : 

Officiant ; 

Answer * 

Offident: 

Answer t 
Officiant i 
Anawer t 


Way of Salvation. 

And hath redeemed ns from the 
tenor of death. 

He giveth courage to them that are 
weak. 

And comfort to the weary and 
aorrow-lftden. 

In Hift Law there is halm for the 
wounded. 

And bread for them that are hungry. 

There is hope for the despairing. 

And Light for them that sit in dark¬ 


ness. 

Officiant: Trust in the Truths ye that love the 
Truth. 

Answer: For the kingdom of Righteousness 
is founded upon earth. 

Officiant: Take refuge in the Buddha our 
Lord 1 

Answers For He hath found the Path. 

(in hymn hook) 


EXHORTATIC^, (to the candidates) 

Offidant: Dear Candidatest you have come 
together in this temple to dedicate 
yoursdvM to the service of Him 
who, through self-effort and re- 
niinciatioD attained Enh^tenmeiit 
and found for us the Path. 

Before taking upon yourselves 
membership in the Brotherhood, 
listen well to die words of the 
Blessed One who exhorts you to 
avoid the ten evils. 
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1. Kill nott but liAve regard for life. 

2+ Steal not, but Kelp every man to be 
of the fruit of his labour* 

3. Abstsin from impunty iu thought, word 

and deed. 

4. Lie not, but be truthful. Speak the truth 

fearlessly and in a lovuig heart. 

5. Invent neat evil reports* neither do ye 

repeat them, 

6. Swear r%ot, but speak decently and with 

dignity, 

7. Waste not the dnic in idle gossip, but 

apeak to the purpose or keep silence. 

8. Covet not, nor envy» but rejoice at the 

fortunes of other people. 

% Cherish no hatred* but embrace all beings 

with love, 

10. Free your minds from ignorance and be 

anxious to learn the truth, 

CANDIDATES Officiant t Have you chosen the Blessed 
{otiy) One. the Lord Buddha to he 

your guide > 

STAND UP., Candidates: We have chosen Him to be our 

guide and Teacher* 

Officiant: As the Sun ehineth upon the 

earth, awakening into growth 
and fruitfulness the seed that 
lieth therein* so doth the Light 
of Truths Love and Wisdom^ 
manifested in our Lord Buddha 
shed its glorious radiance into 
activity the Buddha-seed within. 
Come ye therefore and with 
confidence and sincerity give 
your hearts into His keeping* 
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that tbe^ may be received into 
His Q^eat Buddha-Heatt of 
Compasston. 

[f you accept the Lord 
Buddha as your guide, if you 
acknowledge the Law as yaur 
rule of hfe+ and if your purpose 
to remain faithful to the 
Brotherhood, then repeat with 
us this affirmatjon. 

Candidates: (ail together) To-night in this 
temple and iri the presence of 
the Brotherhood here aasem- 
Hed, we affirm our allegiance to 
that ancient Wisdom of which 
we believe the Lord Buddha to 
have been the great exponent 
and we desire to be received 
into the Sangha, 

Officiant t tn the name of the Lord Buddha^ 
We receive you into HU Sanghap 
In witness of your dedication to 
Hi* service do we offer tlu* 
inceriae and as a sytiibol of the 
Light of Hi* Holy Doctrine 
which shall guide to Nirvana, 
do we light for you these 
candle. 

Here the Officiant and the Candidates take 
the three Refuge alternately* 

Officient: 1 take my refuge in the Buddha. 

Candidates: I take my refuge in the Buddha^ 

Officient; I take my refuge in the Law. 

Candidates: 1 take my refuge in the Law. 

Officient: I take my refuge in the Brother¬ 

hood. 
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CAndidoitefl t I take my refiige ki the Brother- 
hood. 

Here one Gmdjdate representing all offers 
incense. 

HYMN 6L (in hynm took) 

ALL READING FROM GOSPEL OF BUDDHA 

.. Mr. H. M. Uyeda 

seated. hymn 52 (in hymn book) 

ASPIRATION ____ ...OffidiinL 

SERMON (In Eng. Subject: '"Brotherhood"’ 
Revd. Shjnkaku. 

HYMN ""Cherry Blossoms'" {by Choir) 
ADDRESS (in JapBnese.*«.«....»,.^.,...Rt. Revd. 
Y. Imamura. 

HYMN 78 (in hymn boot) 


ALL THOUGHT WAVES...{on page 8 in tbe hymn 

book). 

STANDING. BLESSING. 

ALL Vesper Hymn By Choir {47 In Hymn Book). 

SEATFD. 

(We are thankFd to the Rev. Hunt for the proceedings of 
this very interesting and simple ceremony.^—££>.} 


WHY WE ACCEPTED BUDDHISM 

Since considerable publicity was given to the fact of our 
admittance into the Buddhist Brotherhood through the columns 
of your paper^ will you please allow us an opportunity to make 
our position clear and correct certain wrong impressions that 
appear to have been created in the minds of those who are 
not well informed, as a result of the publicatton of the story 
of our initiation? 

Athough we were admitted to membership in the con- 
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gregatioD of the Hongwanji Temple and accepted into the 
Brotherhood by ordained priests, it ’was with the distinct under- 
that ’wc were not endor^in^ any particiJai creed or dogma, 
but were merely signifying our acceptance of the general 
principles of ieligJon+ ethics and philosophy that were given 
to the world through Prince Sidhajtha+ known as the Buddha, 
and taught in [ndia over 2400 years ago. 

The fact that we were admitted to the Brotherhood freely 
upon these conditions b the best evidence of the broad and 
tolerant spirit that characterises this religion, even in its secta¬ 
rian aspects. It is a fact that though there are many different 
sects among the Buddhifita there are no narrow lines of 
demarkation and no insistence upon the acceptance of certain 
creeds or dogmas as the condition of salvation. 

The reason that we joined the Buddhbt Brotherhood 
through the vehicle of the Hongwanji organization is that it 
is a representative Buddhist body authorized to take in new 
members, and there was no distinctively Caucasian orgiiniza- 
don in existence m the temtoiy* It was for the purpose of 
forming the nucleus for such an English-speaking Buddhist body 
that ’we became regulaxly admitted members at the special 
service held at the Hongwanji Temple on July 8th, 

The ceremony of initiation was wholly public^ and we 
regarded it as simple^ beautiful and symbolical. The obliga¬ 
tion that we took was one that any right-thinking individual 
can readily endorse, if he knows the facts upon which it is 
based. It has the special merit of leaving us with our intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual liberty unimpaired. 

It b time that western people understand that there is 
nothing alien or even chaTactcristically oriental in the Buddhist 
phUoaophy of life. There is nothing that is incompatible with 
the highest ideals of western civilization, and much that would 
exert a redeeming inHuence upon the gross matenalism of the 
age if it could be rightly applied. In England and on the 
continent of Europe there has been in recent years a rcawahen- 
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mg oi intsriist m BuddLiam, and many lodges have been fDimed 
and templea built among the white populationa. 

Much Has b«n made locally of the fact that we who 
joined the Buddhiat Brotherhood here m Honolulu were 
Caucaaiana. In thb connection it might be well to point out 
the fact that BuddhUtn h the only great religion that is dis- 
tincdvely Aryan, having originated in India, the atarting point 
from which our own Indo-European branch of the Caucasian 
or white race spread westward into Europe- It is more 
directly and intimately the religion of our own race than any 
of the o^shoots of Semitic origin that have been grafted with 
the pagamem of the early Mediteimncan tribes. 

It is the intention of those of us who have started this 
English section at the Hongwanji Temple here in Hawaii to 
welcome all who fe^ the need of a religion or a philosophy 
of life that is based upon simple common sense and that is in 
full accord with all that modem science has to teach. We 
shall be glad to welcome those who vrish to study Buddhism 
and learn more about the theory of existence that explains the 
fact of life without the necessity of resorting to miracles r Wc 
shall be glad to point out to those who are in earnest the Law 
th^ holds each individual responsible for his own acts under 
a universal relation of cause and etfect, and to show the Path 
by means of which each one may hnally attain to complete 
freedom and happiness. 

In concliLsion^ we wish to express^ through the medium 
of your paper, our sincere thanks to the Rt. Rev, Y. Imamura, 
to the Rev* Ernest Himt» and to the Hongwanfi congregation^ 
for their uniform kindness and for the many courtesies shown 
UH during the past year+ while we were merely visitors and 
guests* We appreciate all that has been done for us and 
assure all those who have helped ua that it is our sincere 
desire to co-operate m every way possible In spreading the 
teachings of Buddha In this territory- It is our hope that the 
English language section that we ate starting may spread to 
all the islands and eventually include all the followers of 
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Buddha whose medium of expression w EnglUh, regardless of 
their race or color >—{The ^duerfi'serj. 

The Caucasian Buidohjsts. 


ICONOGRAPHY OF BUDDHIST HDiAYANA CAVES. 

By Prof, N* K. Bhacwat, m.a, 

(Continued from May'June Numher.) 

Hmoyanisl Buddhist coOes of Wettem India- 

i4ppendix A, 

Brief notes, taken while inspecting them. 

1 , Caves of Karhida (Sattrl District);_ 

If any difference between the tastes of the antiquarian and 
the dUettant is to be Been, it would he done in the of 
Kaihida Caves. Touristo go to see Karla Caves, the Olora 
Caves, the Ajanti Frescoes, but very few people Lave cared 
to go to see Karhida Caves. In hict, the people of Karhsda 
did not know the exact position of these Caves, and when 
1 went there, I created interest among some of the enthusiastic 
young people there and they now can tdl you much more of 
those Caves—their position, character, number and peculiar¬ 
ities. They are about thirty miles from Satlra and are situated 
in the hills to the Boiithwest of KarKadai the nearest heing 
ahoiu two and a half miles from the town, in the Northern 
face of one of the spurs of the Agasiva hill, looking towards 
the valley of Koyanl, (2) The-most distant group is in the 
Southern-face of another spur ©f the South-west of the village 
of Jakhanavadi and from three to four mil^ from Karhsda, 
1 and my friends had gone to the Jakhanavadi first and then 
ascended the hiUs and came to the group, overlooking the 
Koyanl valley. I could not see aU the caves which are accord¬ 
ing to the Fergusson and Burgess 69 in number. The 
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Jukhanvadi group, tbat [ &rat inapectod and which cOiiGiata of 
twenty three Caves, presented to me the characterialics of early 
^^ves — the absence of pilWs in targe halls, the smaUness of 
many of the eJtcavationa, the frequency of stone benches for 
beds in the cells, the primitive form of Chaityas and the almost 
entire absence of sculpture, They appear of the the same age 
as those of Shdiiavadf, Kudi and probably excavated before 
the Christian era. The JsJthanwldi group presented nothing 
new or of special interest. The rudely carved Chaitya, the 
Viharas, the pokkharaniea {water cisterns), the cells for the 
monks surrounding the Hall, all these are very simple and are 
of the same style as that of Jimnara or Ellora Caves. My 
attention was drawn to Cave numbered five, which k a Chaitya 
^luve, facing South"west and is the plainest one. It has a semi- 
dmular apex at the back and arched roof but no side aisles 
and has only a squared window over the door. At each side 
of the entrance is a pilaster one hawing Chakra O'! the wheel 
of the Law (the Buddhist Doctrine) and on the other Lion 
(Buddha himself). The authors of the “Cave Temples'* haiafd 
another conjecture—"Perhaps also a symbol of the Samgha" 
(Page 215). I have given, separately the illuatfadons of the 
symbols (appendix B» and illustrations L. & M,). T ruly it la 
a Hinayana Cave. The symbols, in fact, are SO graphic that 
they read like a sentence from the Majjhima Nikaya (Sdianada 
Sultanta) "Brahma Chakkam Pawatteti SdisnSdam Nadati" 
(Sets in motion the best wheel and uttets the Lion »oai). This 
aymbolism to my mind bears testimony to the authei^city of 
Pali Lileialure and it shows the hist attempt at visualising such 
important sentences, which were afterwards followed mote 
elaborately m Sculptures of Bahrut. Sanchi and Amaravatf. 

Cave No. 6 is, to my mind, another important Cave, It 
is a rectangular Chaitya about 16 ft. 10 ins. wide by 13 ft. 
5 ins, deep. The Digaba is situated at the hack nearly 7 ft. 
in (hameter, in front of which an image of Vithobi. was carved 
by a GosSvf. This is one of the many instances, where the 
temples and the viharas of the Hinayana Buddhism have been 
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appropriated or corn verted by HmduiBm ta serre its (Utter's) 
ends. 

The second group : (caves in the South East face of the 
Northern Spur) consbts of about 19 eaves. They have been 
found to be inaccessible, and my guide gave me to understand 
that the stones were shpeiy* The only cave that is important 
from my point of view is cave No: XX[V, It is a vih^a. 
facing E. N, EL^ 21 feet wide by 23 feet deep and 7 feet !0 
inches high. The outside of this shows, on the south end 
Wall of the verandah, near the roof, four small Chaitya archs 
with a belt of rad-patiem above and below ^ vide Appendix B- 
and [llustradon (d). [ tried to photograph that proof of the 

antiquity of Karhadd Caves but it was not a successful one. 
The style of this resembles the one of Cave (XIV) at Nisik 
or Jmifiar (Marunodi-Chaitya Cave)* This h the ornament 
that is generally found In the old Caves carved out before the 
Christian era and the presence of this furnishes with one more 
proof of the hoary antiquity of these Caves. 

As regards the third group: (facing the Koyana valley) it 
consists of nearly 22 Caves, end it also shows a condition 
of dilapidation. The Vaddars here rolled down big stones 
Ffom the height of the mountain and many caves are thus 
closed or damage Is done to them. Here one sees the only 
inscription of which many letters are traceable—'^Lena deya 
Dhamma" (Religious gift of a cave). (Cave No. XLVll). The 
best proof of the ignorance of the people is the identiGcation 
of a beaulifid Stupa to the Ghusalaria Deva (Churning God) 
"myth of the romance of Krishna/' The Cave XLVlSI con¬ 
tains an entire dlgaba. In front of this* against the right hand 
wall is the only hgtire sculpture—three human figures about 
5 feet bigh,—the left one, a male, to his left a alightly smaDer 
figure and above this latter a thirds perhaps a female. The 
general appearance of thia figure corresponds to some of the 
older figures at K^tla and on the capitals at Beds!, Vide 
Appendix B. and Illustration (i). 1 believe the figure must be 

that of the person, who helped towards the creation of the 
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Dagtik^ and who, coneequently, gets good Gad (elaCo) in 
the heavenB, as ia attested by the flying figmes. 

ConcIcjBiOn :— 

Taking a general survey of the Kaihada caves one cannot 
but arrive at the following coneiderations:—(1) The doubdesB 
Hmayanisi character of the eaves — (2f The introduction of 
tt3nnholi5tii. prestspposing literary evidence in Pali. (3) Rail- 
pattern and characters of the Lnscriptiona giving further proofs 
of the hoary antiquity of the caves and (4) How myths came 
to be associated with these caves, as the result of the ignorance 
of the pcoplOp or attempts to discredit the caves, as belonging 
to the rival Religion, e.g. the name Jakhanavadi i.e, Yakkhas 
aift mythical and semi-divine beings and when the people could 
not understand that these caves were the habitations of 
Buddhist monks and (or) nuns» they associated them with the 
habitations of the Yakkha. 

2. ITai (Sfrfiff/fl Disfric^) : — 

LcKration : These caves, which are of the same age as 
those of tCaihida, are situated in the village of Loh^i and near 
Sultanapur, about four miles North from Wai. Tliey form a 
group of eight Mcavadons, running from South-East to North- 
West and facing South-West. Wai has been associated with 
Vira^apun and the doings of the PanJawas* There is a fort, 
which goes by the name of Pindavagarah. The whole aibia- 
tion seems to be favouring tbe view that this part was at one 
time under the dominance of Buddhism and after the db- 
appearance of Buddhism myths of the Panr/awaa came to he 
associated with the ffifferent Buddhist centres. 1 am con- 
cerened, here, with the second of the eight eicavadons, which 
is a hole 31 feet by 29j4 and 8^4 f^t*- highi with a bench 
along the left side and parts of the front and the back. In 
the bade there is a Dlgaba. The capital of the dagaba has 
been destroyed to convert it into a Ungam, 6 feet 4 inches 
high and 6 feet In diameter^ It ui now called FlJkobl or 
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PilAke&hw&i& and there ia Jatra Cir rcligioua f^iva] every year. 
To the left oF the cave^ there is another Vihlra, on the right 
hand wall of which:, near the tack^ there are the remainfl of 
lome huTnan figurci—two Feniafes Man-ding and two males 
seated. 

Conclusion: —(I) The importance of the War caves, to 
my mind^ lies in the very gradual and effective process of 
absorption, of Buddhism into Hinduism that was carried on 
after the former’s decadence. (2) Tins absorption is more 
rapid and most effective m the case of Hmaylna caves* which 
are simpie in style, and wherein there is absence of any 
statue. Or elaborate art. 

(3) Junner Cooes (Poano Orstnet) x These caves are 
sttuiated near Junnar, JunS Nagaia tthe ancient city). Indeed 
iC enjoys a hoary antiquity. Round this old city, there are 
Buddhist caves in various directions, which number in all 57* 
They arc, like Cuda, BHAJA, and BedsS, remarkably devoid 
of figure, ornament or imagery, and thus essentially represent 
the Hmayanist caves thus contracting with the caves of Ellora, 
Ajanta or Aurangablda, The Dagaba, the chaitya window, 
with its latticed aperture and Buddhist rail pattern are seen 
as wclL As regards their they all belong to the the first 
grc^i dfUts/on of Btiddhisi co^es. Some, like the Manmodi 
Chaitya, are decidedly before the Christian era, the other 
Chaitya on the Sulaimam HOJ may be later i.e. alter the 
Christian era. There are, further^ jnscripfiona ; that too deter¬ 
mine the age, e.g. Virasanaka’s inscription employs characters 
that show the inseziption must have been inscribed about the 
Christian era or probably a little earlier. In the Scarp of 
Sivaneri HiQ Fort, there la a small fragment of painting 

just sufficient to fihow that it has been coloured tn the same 
style as the Chaitya Cave on the other side of the hill. In the 
same group, the Trisula symbol. 

In the Tulja Lena Group —This distinctly shows how 
Buddhist caves were appropriated by Hindu gods and 
goddesses—the shrine of Tuljl Devt origirially belongs to 
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Buddlusm and wa* omc Chaitya, The Da^da h petlecdy 
plain, but he capital has been hewn off to Gonvert it into a 
Ldn^am. Over the front of one of the cells to the North East 
of thia are left some Chaitya window otnamentations- There 
are Chatra over a Dagaba. on each aide of which there is e 
Gandharva or Kinnara- 

In the Cnnesh Pahara group i — in cave No. Vll and lo the 
Wc^ of the Chaitya Cave is the largest VLhira eave, now 
known as the Qanesh Lena. The Hall is pretty large and the 
image of Ganapad ia most probably hewn oilE of a Dtgaba^ 
It has got all the characteriflrics of a Chaitya cave^ 

ConcJEiffion; — (I) Their repreaenlative character (2) The 
periection of the Chaitya cave. (3) Rail paLlem and Digaba. 
(4) Symbols and imagery (5) appropriation by Hindu pantbeon 
of Buddhist shrines—Shiva, BhavSni, and Ganapati. (6) Inscrip- 
dona] evidence points to their hoary andqmty. 

4. ShefflraDat/r (Poono District) i On the Bombay and 
Poona road about two miles South of the small town of Tale- 
gaon Dlbhidap near the Railway and 20 miles North West from 
Poona, is the Gazodi 14111^ in which there are a few early 
Buddhist Hmay^a excavations. They are important, because 
there is one inscription by nature of Deyadhamma, DhenkakatXp 
recording a gift. Again the association of these caves w4tli the 
Sillh^as, will be, no doubt, bistorically important. There is 
one cave whefein a Siva Lingam ia LnstalJed, The presence 
of the Dqgaha can be detected by the presence of the capital 
attaching to the roof. Another importance of the Shelaravadt 
caves, lies in their imagery'—animals like elephants, lions or 
tigers. Two other cavea are associated with Seetl-NhanJ 
(bathing place of Sita), 

Conclusion :—(I) AH the chataclerisdcs of die old caves are 
present hereabsence of figure, the presence of Dagaba, 
Ciatems, CeR®, with stone benches, verandah etc. {!) An 
Inscription, a gTeeting in the style of its letters with those of the 
Andhrabhntya is seen. (3) Removal of the Stupa and the 
insLaUation of Siva Lingam are discoverable. (4) [magery and 
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animals, Lofa fcasee and capitals. Once centre of Hmayana 
Buddlusm^ 

5i & 6. K^rla and Bhajd [Poona Distrlcl) s— 

TKeae caves, are generally widely known, and touriate 
require little descriptions in these notes. Bhlji is less known^ 
because of its lack of interest to the toufist- Yet Bhlil caves — 
especially the Giaitya Cave of the Croup No* 12 are mOfrt 
important. The Central cave of Bhiji b earlier than 200 B. C. 
There is no doubt as regards its representative character. The 
principal ornament of the Dagaha is here to be found in its 
fulness ^ At some distance along the scarp is a large excava¬ 
tion, containing a group of 14 Chaityas or Dagahaa of various 
sizes. All have the Buddhist raihpattemi It is very likely that 
these miisl have been the attempts made to enshrine the 
memory of Thcras, and Arhata. Tbe Borivally group : these 
arc not Stupas and yet there are funeral mounds- Thus they 
show that at guch establishments Cemeteries were attached — 
and yet other caves give no such clue to warratil this asaumpH 
tion. Can it be decorative art? On coming to the question 
of aculptuie — 

The Ddgaba is used omamentiilly only. There are hguresp 
both males md females. There are Dwlrapdas daborately 
decked. 

To my mind, the Bas relief at end of verandah (Plate 
XCVHll) [Burgess and Ferguson Cave Temples] deserve some 
further light. To the rights there la a person, elaborately 
dressed, riding an elephant, and at hia back a female figure. 
There are figures attending the elephant rider* Who is the 
person? What does the relief show? Again to the left there 
is a chariot drawn by six (?) horses. Three persons axe riding 
a chariot, drawn by these horses. The horses are seen tramp¬ 
ing under their feet, demons. No conclusive attempt has been 
made to iftteTpret these reliefs. As for the first (to the right) 
can the person, that b seen riding an elephant* be Maia going 
Against the Buddha to conquer him? Does he go to fight 
against Gotama to defeat him? is the Mora attended by his 
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army ? Ifl the Sutta NiT^a* an aecomiJ: of th* flgbt of Mira 
is given- If thetefoTe, that most popular episode te repre- 
KTited there, it is very likely, it would be an ofcject Icison 
given to those that see it. To the left 1 con}ccture can it be 
Been Adicca the sun. Gotama was called Adicca Bandhu^ the 
aun representing the Buddha and the demon as the demon 
of ignorance^ Just as the sun removes darkness by destroy¬ 
ing darkness, so Gotama (sun^s name sake), tries to remove 
darkness and conquer Mim, 

At Karla. 1 thinJt several Egures have their respective mean- 
mgs. The cathedral Hall ts superb and gorgeous. Outside the 
Hall the entrance to the lighti while facing the Jitaka story 
of the antelope (Miga) is intended to be conveyed. The Stupa 
with its aisles hears comparison to others of its kind and repre¬ 
sents Hmayanism* pure and simple- It is, however, more 
elaborate and later in dale. TTie inscriptions, throw a flood 
of light, on the condition and geography. The name Sopiraka 
(Surplraka) or modem town of Nili Sopira b suggestive 
enough. The reference to Sopaia gives the probable explana^ 
don of the name of Sopiraka. 

Conclusion t—(I) Kirli and Bhaja are the most representa¬ 
tive caves of Hmsy^istn in Western India, Bhajl being the best 
specimen of their art. (2) The dale of Bhiji is certainly prior 
to the Christian era (3) Sculpture of a peculiar character, 
although quite in agreernem with the prinudve character of 
the caves, is found in bodi. (4) Crude attempts at vbualkmg 
the ejnsodes or stories from the Buddhist Literature and most 
probably Pali—are noticeable in both. (5) Inseriptional 
evidence is found in both. (6) Human figures, animals, and 
symbols decomtions and cisterns, peculiaf to oldest caves of 
Hinayana are discernible in both. 

But 

(a) Bhija shows more simplicity of style while Karla aims 
at more elaborate art and complexly of conception, (h) Bhaj^ 
represents the introductiou of Buddhism in Mahlraatra, while 
Karls picsupposses its firm establishment and lamificaiions 
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thioughout Mahariatra (c) Bhaja represents tbe Dagaba orna¬ 
ment, while KijIi represents it in a more firualied manner Id) 
Bhaj^ shows purely indigenous art, while Karla shows tracea 
of foreign iniluenee^ 

7, Cat^es oj Bedsa : —These caves, which also are repre¬ 
sentative of the Hmayina School of Buddhism Ue 5J^ milea in 
a straight line ELast of Bhij^ and from the station of Kamashet 
(C. L Pp R.) about eight miles in the inlenor. They are 
situated on the Supati Hills and are in a spur from the South 
side of the same range of hilb as the Bhiji group. They are 
the smallest of the groups, consisting only of a Chaitya-cave 
and Vihaia with some Dagabas, walls and tells- 

Coming to the printipal Chaitya cave (Vide x Appendix 
(B) and Illustration (F), we are struck hy the grandein of the 
Hall. One is struck by the capital of plUars {Vide : Appendix 
(B) and iUuGtratioti (1) which is according to Burgess represents 
the PeTsipolitan type- There is entire absence of any figure 
of Buddha and it is one of the most decisive proofs of the early 
and Hmayina character of the eaves. The hall, though 
superbp Ja not so grand as thal of Karll. The emblems of 
Buddhism, the Dharmacakra, shield, trisula, lotus are there 
diflCQverable. It is to be regretted that the whole has been 
white washed and therefore no trace of paintings is now 
seen. The figures on the Capital of Pillar in front of the cave 
of EedsI, are jusi like the figure—in point of beaddresB and 
other ornaments at Bhaja. 

ConcfdsEOn — Though small, these arc one of the intereet- 
ing groups of the Hinay^a Sect and form a conttnuation of 
the same line of development of Buddhist Art, that is dis¬ 
co veratfe at Karla, Bhaja and Sheliravidi, 

*5, 10. Caves of Nos/t* EWorOj and Kanheii or Borivally 
—Although it is outside the scope of the work undertaken by 
me yet a visit ol these caves was found to be a necessity in 
order ti> as certain the characteiifidcB of the Hinayarm and the 
MahiyAna caves. Although the caves of Ellora (Buddhist 
section:—known aa the Dheravid^) is essentially Mahiyina, yet 
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many ^ dme they show an mterniediBte stage. The Mahlyan- 
ists were not enritely ignorant of the splendour and yet 
simi^idty qI the old Chaitya-halla ; and therefore, although 
the place of the Stupa Yfm taken hy the figure of the Buddha, 
yet they found it necessary to construct some of the Cave 
temples on the pattern of the Hmayana, Attention in this 
connection, may be attracted towards the splendid Cathedra] 
Cave of Kanheri (Borivalli) (Sec : Appendix (B) and lUusfra- 
tion (e)* In spite of the huge statues of the Buddha or the 
Dagaba it Is simply grand. Again the splendid Cathedral cave 
at Ellora, known as "SutSra ka Zhopra*' or the VesakammI 
cave, is the orJy Chaitya cave and though not so magnificent 
as the great cave at Karla p k is BtiU a splendid work^ The 
facade of this cave is not the great horse-shoc window* like 
that of Karll or Bhaja, but it is cut up it into three divisions. 
Again there is no trace of the wooden forme. The mythologi¬ 
cal sculptures are in a developed Dtate, the headdresses of the 
figures are ornate and the architecture shows a marked depar¬ 
ture^ These considerations force on the reader the act that 
the Hmaylna caves could be easily distinguished from the 
MahayIna hy the endte absence of the Buddha Statue, hy 
the simplicity of the style, by the horsc-shoe pattern, by the 
plain Vihli^ and cisterns, etc. A striking example of the stage 
when the Stupa must have given place to the statue is seen 
at Ajan^a (Vide : Appendix (B) and Illustration (f). Here we 
discover the Stupa as present and yet in it is carved the 
Buddha Rupa, with the feet hanging down or rather rested 
on. As regarding the Nasik caves^ which are seventeen in 
number^ they represent both the schools of Buddhism. 
Originally however, it must have been the centre of the 
Hinayana Buddhism, as is, attested hy the fact that there are 
no images, no repTcaentations of Buddha as the object of 
worship and none of the characterisdes, which marked the 
introduedon of the Mahlyana philosophy. The cave Not XII 
is the only Chaitya cave of thia group that belongs to a very 
much earlier dale. Although no msCTiptional proofs warrant 
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tbis assumption, yet the earring over ibe door and the pilasters 
xvilh animal capitals on the facade and the insertion of tile 
hooded-snake with the facades at Bedsa and Karla will lead 
tJa to the conclusion that the cave in question must he very 
old. The study of the caves of £]lora, Nasik, and Kanheii, 
gave us the surer due to determine the surer chaiacter of the 
Hfnaylna caves of Western India. HistoricaSy h has been 
proved that the Mahayana Sect came into prominence in 
or about 1 A-D. Their literature, philosophy and art wete 
largely iuBuented by the older school of the Theravida, which 
flourished from the 5 Cen. B.C. to the 3 Cen B.C, At the 
Asokan times, Bhikkhus were sent to the different parts of 
India and one had come to the Mahlrlrtra. His name is 
given as "Maha-Dhammatakkhita*' (Vide: Mahavamsa 
Ch, XII Geiger s Edition). So, the Hinayana caves of Westetn 
India date from the 3 C. before the Cluistian Era, Pali Litera¬ 
ture, too helps us in distinguishing the Hinayana froin the 
Mahsyina. The Buddha. tKcrcin. has allowed only one object 
of worship. It is the Stupa. No other gods were known in 
these times to be forming the Buddhist pantheon. The 
architectural peculiarities like the Buddhist rail-pattem. horse¬ 
shoe arch, entire absence of sculpture or imagery or lastly 
the dominance of symbolism—all tbcsc points to the Hinayana 
cJiaracter very eanily. 

It is on this line of thinking that I visited the important 
caves of Western India and the notes that I then wrote down, 
while inspecting them, have been embodied above. The 

information that was drawn 
from Tho Cave Temples of India*' and supplement to it 
has not been repeated Here. My conclusions are not always 
such as the two scholars. Fergusaon and Burgess, have arrived 
at. I believe my knowl^ge of Pali Literature has been of 
^eat use to me m studying die iconography of the BuddHiat 

Hmayamst caves of Western India that 1 have visited during 
the year undei- report. ^ 



BUDDHIST PLACES OF PILGRIMAGE \l 
(Continaed from the A/oMember number- 
By Dr. Paira Mall, m.d. 



Leaving BakKdarpur ^Behar Light Railway) at 1-50 p.tn. 
we i^eaclied Bilmr Kutebary at 3^35 the same; afterDoon^ the 
distance being onJy IB miles. We chose Bihar (CutcLery to 
stay over-tiigbt ae the traixi we were irii did not go as far as 
Rajgir. OUT desiti'n.aUon..- Bihar ICiitchery has a beautiful new 
Dttk Bungalow where the khansama supplies all proviaioM and 
meals if required. We left Bihar kutchery at 9-45 a.m. reach¬ 
ing Rajgir Kund at 11-30^ the distance being 15 miles, the cost 
of an intermediate class ticket being only Rb. 1-5 from Bakhdar- 
pur to Kajgir fCimd^ 

At Rajgir we went straight to the Dik Bungalow, but 
unfortunately it was full : there being 3 familleB living in the 
Bungalow since several weeks m they had come to take waters 
for different ailments^ Luckily the khamama had 2 tents, 
which he pitched for us. It was pretty uncomfortable in the 
tents, as there was no furniture of any sort except broken 
down charpoia and a tamshacklcd old wooden platform, 
which became ultimately my bed. 

Those who are iriterested in the History of the place, may 
profitably read aiticlcs on Rajagrika hy Mr* Bhattacharya 
appeared in December and the January Issues of this Magazme. 
The place has great many attractionB for one interested in 
the history of religioris. 

Rajgir or Rajagrlha is not «acred only to the Buddhists but 
attracts many Jain and Hindu pilgrims and a Mela (fair) is held 
here every 3rd year. Leaving apart its great sanctity and the 
historical importance what appealed to me very strongly was 
its beau^iul situation dry bracbig air and above all its health 
giving waters. It has about 16 natural springs» the water being 
hot in most of the kunds, except the Ganga-jamna Kund. 
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There is no reason why in a few yciirs hence a good Indian 
SpB Shiner nol spring up in Rajagiiha* The well-known Kimds 
are the Brahma. Suraj, Satdhaia, Ram, LachhinaTi, Sita and 
the Makhdum Kund. The latter and the only one b in the 
poesession of Mohammedans, where, wonderful miraclea are 
alleged to have taken place. 

Almost all the knnds are adorned with Hindu sculptureft 
of gods and goddeasca and wonderful tales are told of their 
origin and the merit attached by bathing In theae Kunds, 

Of all the Kunda^ the Suraj Kund ia the richest in the 
percentage of total solids it contains^ Nejit to it comes the 
Brahma ICund and then the Sita and the Lachhman Kunds. 
Waters of all the Kunds are very soft and quite satisfactory 
for drinking and household pfurpoaea. 

Temporary hardness ranges from 2.75 to 3.0 in 100,000 
parts of the water and permanent hardness between 1*0 to 2.25* 
Chlorine is only 0^9 in 100^000 parts and Nitrates about 
frOI to 0'03- There are no traces of Nitrates. The beneficial 
quality of the waters is due to the iron, which is present in 
all the spnngB of Rajagriha. Besides iron ihere are sulphate* 
and traces of phosphates. Ignition has no efiect. Any one 
suffering from anaemia and general break down should derive 
conaiderable benefit by 2 or 3 weeks stay at E^jagriha. 

Peopfe go there for fitomacht rheumatism, gout and anemia 
and do get relief* as witnessed by good many of the intelligent 
classes who have occasionally visited the place. I would 
suggest readers who have lime to visit this wonderful place 
themselves and add more knowledge to the very scanty infor¬ 
mation we have of the healing powers of the springs. 

Other places of interest in Ralagriha are—the “Gridhra- 
fcota" a favourite resort of Lord Buddha, where He oflen 
went lor rest and delivered sermons % the Saitapaimi cave the 
mighty walls of ancient kingdom of Bimbisaxa, the Bhandar 
which is a cave at the fort of the Buibhara hill. 

Devadatta^s cave, we should not miss to visit. Visitors 
will find aceommodatioa in all of the Hindu Mandira for 
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trtveUert, There is abo a Bimn»e temple, wb«e Buddhist* 
may live for & few days, A Burmese priest is in chrug-^ The 
temple and the adjoming rooms for travellers are well kept, 
One can find ordinary provisions in the few shops stattereo 
about the place. The best season to visit Rajagnha is wmtei 
of course, say, from the month of November till the end of 
March. Those who wish to make a long stay for health may 
hire a room in the Dak Bungalow by paying Rs. 30/- per 
month to the local board authorities in Patna, Application for 
such purposes should be made severd weeks beforehand and 
written permission from the Board before starting for the 
placCs 

After two delightful stay we viaked Nalanda which 

is about 7 miles from Kaiagriha a high way connecting the 
two places- It was a great univeraity town in the early 
centuries and some wonderful finds have been found in cKcava- 
tion* recendy undertaken by the Archaeological Department, 
There were as many as 7000 students at certsdn period of Us 
history. Great halls and monasteries adorned this town and 
some exquisite works of art have lately been dug up. 

From Nolanda. we went bock to Bokhdarpur by train and 
then on to PbEob^ 

Buddha-Gaya can be visited from a station called Bihar 
Sharif, which lies half way between Raj'gif and Bakhtiarpur, 
There arc frequent motor lorries running on short section* of 
the Rr>ad and the fares are moderate. 

Buddha-Gay a and Gaya being on the main Road need 
no description. There is plenty of aceommodation at Gaya, 
and in Buddha-Gay a, there ate the Burmese rest house and 
s Dharmasala. From Gaya it is only a few hours journey by 
train to Benares and Sarnath, The main object of these two 
articles u to point out the way to those place* of Buddhist 
pilgrimage which are dilEciJt to get at and about which so 
little is known. 


P«BA Mall, m.d. 



THIRTY SIX YEARS AGO 

What does Di-iAmA p^iean? 

{From fAe AfoAa Bodhi a/ Noi/^mbtr^ 1892^) 

The doctrine that Buddha taught was neither a FataJisrii, 
nor a teleological Dtialism, nor a Buchnerian materialism r The 
Dharma which the Tathagata promulgated is thus defined by 
the great Arhat tJpali^ the Master of Vinaya, President of the 
Vinaya Section at the First Councji held three months after the 
Nirvana of the Buddha at the Saptapani Cave at the Webhara 
Mill at Rajagnha ; It is a Dharma which follows all Dhaimas^ 
and yet all Dharmas descend mto or follow that Dharma*' 
Buddhism is a nnsnomer and the word Buddhist is equally so. 
The Buddha in response to Maha Pajlpati Gotamj declared the 
Dharma in abstract as Follows:— 

0| wbBiiaeirrr dcKrtTiaeaL lhau shall be cchkIoua. Gotami, ibat 
tboy candid la psuioD and not to peaces to pride aad Ml ti> v^newm- 
ticiilp to wiiKins- for lniirli aiul wA to wiihing fnr little^ to Icrre flJ 
ioeicty and to- Hcduiion. to viodi And. not, to tlie euifciu oF ICSali 
to b«in* bard to ssliify and Mt to centczit. verity mayest thoti tbea, 
Oi^tnfiii^ bear In nsitid iKnl ttunt la a^E- Dbarniay ibat that id not Vinaya. 
tbdt dial Id Ml die leaching ef tbe But at wbatBoevef dytririrm 

thou aWt be roEiaaoiu, ibat they conduee to pwe and hot 

tu pfeuirm, to veneriitiofl and not to priiio, to wiibing for little aiieI 
tmt to winking For rnuoh to oecluiioii and not In Wve of fiocioty^ to 
tha eoercSdc- of zeal and not to vlotb, to cnatent and pa| to diolh. to 
content and tiOE tn H^UErnlnu«ncfi«, verdy mayeit thou iboR bear in 
Cniod: that that !• Dhurma. and. that id Vtnjiya and that ii the tewdung 
of the Moitcr" Culla Vasge X- 5 Rhyi Pavidd. 


GAYA DHARMASALA 


NOW READY FOR PILGRIMS OF THE 
COMING SEASON 


But who will kindlj) help u» to clear a debt of 

Rs. 8,500/- 

incurred in building it ? 





RULES FOR OCCUPATION OF THE BUDDHIST REST HOUSE 
AT BUDDHA GAYA 


L The Buddhist Rest House at Bodh Caya ia avaHahle 
for all Buddhist Bhikhhus arid traveUero free of charge For one 
month after which the special sanction of the Chairman, 
District Board, Gaya, will have to be obtained tn each case 
of stay for a Jong periods 

2. The Buddhist Rest-House is also available for other 
bona fide travel lets and visitors to the shrine, provided that the 
rooms are not required by the Budkists. Stlch non-BudHst 
traveUera will l>e required to pay /8/ per head per diem. 

3. Five rooms of the Rest-House will he reserved for the 
residence of the Bhikshus appointed by the Maha Bodhi 
Society. Besides these five rooms^ two rooms must always be 
kept vacant for the use of Budhrsts who may arrive at any hoin 
of the day or night without warning, before any room m 
occupied by the non-Buddhkt travellers. 

4. No traveller can occupy the Rest-House for more than 
ID days consecutively or for more than 13 days in aruf one 
month except with the special permission of the Chairman of 
the District Board. 

5. All travellers occupying the Rest House must dgn, in 
the Book, their names, designation, rettgion, dates of arrivaJ 
and departure and note any amount paid to the Chaukldai' m 
accordance with these rules, together with any remark they 
care to make. 

6. Every person occupying the Rest-house is required to 
keep and leave it clean, 

7* If travellers require servants for cooking their food, 
they wUl have to arrange with the Chaukidar^ and pay for the 
same, but no traveller will be allowed to kill any animal or 
spill UcxhI. within the compound. 
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&, tf tke rc#l bouse Sampa used hy the occupanta, 
the lamp Chimneya if broken either hy windt occupant a &er- 
viinto. Cbaukidar, or any accident wbittever must be paid lor 
by the occupants, !f this is objected to, the laiups are not to 
be used. 

9. For the purpose of these rules, husband and wife and 
children shall be treated as one perso'n, provided they occupy 
one and the same room. 


E. E. Forrester, 
Chdinuon Disf, Board, Gotfa- 


RULES FOR OCCUPATiOM OF THE GAYA DHARtWASAU 

L This Dhartrtasala called the ''Zawtika Buddhist Memo^ 
rial HalJ'* is the property of the Mafia Bodhi Society and is 
maintaiaed by that body. 

2. This DKarmasala is available for ail bona fide Bnddhjsl 
pilsnmfl. 

3. No pilgrims can occupy the Dharmasala for more than 
seven days, and if any pil^m d^ires to stay for a longer 
pericxl he is requested to obtain the permission of the Secretary 
of the Maka Bodhi Society^ 

4. All pilgrims occupying the DKarmasala must sign in 
the Register their names and also write the dates of arrival and 
departure. They should also note any amount paid as dona- 
bons. 

5. Pilgrims are expected to prepare their own meals. 

6. Every person occupying the Dharmasala is required to 
keep and leave it dean, 

7* Receipts should be obtained from the person tn charge 

of the DKarmasala For all monies paid to the Funds of the 
Society* 

By order^ 

Calcutta. P, p. SjRIWARDENE, 

12 October, 1926. Hofly. Seenetdiy, M.BLS. 




STUDENTS' BUDDHIST ASSOGATION OF GREAT BRlTAUi 
AND IRELAND 


"The first annusl general meeting of the StinJenta Budilhial 
Aasociation of Great BHtam ami Ireland was was held at 
41, Gloncester Road, Regent's Park, London, N, W, L, on 
Sunday. September 2nd, at 4 p.m. Dr* N, Attygafle pretaded. 
There were present about fifty members and ten visitors, the 
Hon. Mr. D. B. Jayadlleke. M.A. (Oxon). M.UC., of Ceylon being 
one of tli-e: latter^ 

After the adopdoti ol ttfi report* of the Secretwy and the 
Trcftaurer the meeting proceeded to elect the office-bearers for 
the ensuing year. The following were elected:— 

president : 

Dt. N. Attygalle. 

Kice-Presidenfa i 
Dr. P, R- Thambugala and 
Mr. Maung Shu Maungr 

Hon. Treflsirrer: 

Mr. D. R. Jayawwdene. 

Hon. Sec:re#Ofie*: 

Dr. A. P- dc Zoysa and 
Mr. C. A. Dempster. 

The Commute 

The President, The Vice-Presidents, The Hon. Treaaurer, 
The Hon, Secretaries; Mrs. C F, Gark. Miaa Kumaii M, A. 
^iVeerasinha, Miss Doris E. Oark, Miss N- Hutton, Dr. E. 
Wjjeyaraiua, Mr. C+ F+ Clark, Mr. K, K. Ho. Mr. Devapr^ya 
Walisinha. Mr, Daya Hevavitame, 
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The lollowLdg progtEunmc of worlc^ for the seuion endio^ 
Febmary 3rd )929^ was decided upon:— 

October 7th ^ 1928. 

Subjects ''Maha Mangala Sutia'* (Sermon on Blessing). 
Speaher i Dr* A. P* de Zoyaa^ 

NovoiTibeT 4th, 1928. 

Subject: * Buddhism and the modem world. 

Speaker: Mr. G. A* Dempster. 

December 2nd, 1928, 

Subject i '^Anunda.'* 

Speaker i Dr, E. M. Wijeyaratna* 

December 16th, 1926. 

The Annual Dinner. 

January 6th. 1929. 

Subject: ''BraKmaJ^a Sutta.*' 

Speaker: Mr. Devapriya WalLainha, 

February 3rd. 1919, 

Subject: Asoka—the Buddhist Emperor of Indiar"* 

; Mr* D. R. Jayawardeno. 

The meetingf temunated with the passing of a vote of 
thanks to the Ven. the Anagarika Dharmapala and the 
President and members of the Britbh Maha Bodhi Socie^ for 
placing at the diaposaJ of the Association the spacious cruaiters 
of the British Maha Bcdhi Society. 


FROM THE LIBRARY TABLE 

Chu_d Marriage Biu„ 

Rai Saheb Harbilda, Sardah BUI on Child marriaBe limit, the 
marriaseatle age of boy* and ghSs to 18 and 14 lespectively. 



FROM THE UBRARV TABLE 
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The object of the Bill U to protect the hoys and giria from 
becomltig victims to the pemidous custom of child marriage 
which condemns the ghk to premature motheihood, prematuj'e 
dcBitha and enforced widow-hood. 

Ace of Consent Bill, 

Dfp Gourds Bill deals with the Age of consent- At present 
the age of consent is 13 within msrital relationship and 14 out 
aide marital relationship. This is according to the amendment 
of 1925. Dr> Courts new Bill lo for raising the age of consent 
to 14 within marital relationship and 16 oulside marital 
relationship. 

Statistics of widows in British India 1921 
Widows imder 12 months 
Widows between f and 2 years 
Widows between Z and 3 years 
Widows between 3 Mid 4 years 
Widows between 4 and 5 years 
Widows under 5 years 
Widows between 5 and 10 years 
Widows between 10 to 15 years 
Widows under !5 years 

PARAsrnc CULTTjrtE. 

‘"The intellectual culture of a country becomes decadent 
and parasitic when it is entirely dependent on other nations 
and when it ceases to make its own contributions for increasing 
the store of world's knowledge. The realization of this better 
truth came to me more than a third of a century ago finally 
resulting in the foundation of my Research Institute which 
! hope would someday become an International Centre of 
Science, I attempted to revive the ancient tradition of my 
country which for many centuries welcomed scholars from all 
parts of the world within the precints of its ancient seats of 
learning at Nalanda and Tarila. This dream of mine has 
6 


"ensus report), 

612 
498 
K285 
2.863 
6768 
12.011 
88.580 
233,533 
334.124 
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now become more than lulhlled : lor it h^s come to pass that 
some of the greater leaders of science in the West arc aiudous 
to come and vnll shortly visit my Institute for leamm^ the new 
methods of investi^tion m a branch of knowledge which bad 
been originated in India. It was not in a day« but after years 
of upbitl struggle that it became recognised that the world's 
advance of knowledge will be incomplete without India's aedve 
co-operation.**—Sir J^adish Chandra fiose. 

Women's Hospital* Lahore. 

Lala Lajpatr^i^s plan for women’s tubeTCidosis hospital in 
the suburb of Lahore in memory of his mother for which he 
donated a lakh of rupees is gradiiaUy maturing completion. 
Besides hie donation the Lela has collected Rs. 75,000 in cash 
from different provinces in India and had been promised 
another 2,00,000 and hopes to collect the balance of two lakhs 
before the end of the present year* LaJa appointed trustees 
for the administradon of the fund of the hospital and requested 
them to fulfil two conditions that the ifistitudan sbaLI bear the 
name of his mother Shrimati Quiabdevi and that it sbaD be 
open to women of all dasaes with special preference of women 
of the depressed classes. 

Amanulla's Qft to Germany. 

As a token of appreciation for the hospitality extended to 
him m Certnanyp the King of Afghanistan has presented to the 
Berlin Museum of Bthnology a relief statue of Buddha, dating 
from A,D, 100^1 and to ihe Pnissiati State Library two andenl 
Persian iUuminated manuacripta. Two boxes of coins have 
been sent to the numismatic section of the Kaiser Friederich 
Museum, one con taming ancient Aighan. Turkish, Arabian and 

Indian coins and the other containing cuirent Afghan coins.^_ 

Sto^eaman* 26 Aug, I92ft, 



LEITEHS TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir, 

There came into my pofiseesion abouE four year* ago, two 
statues oF the L-ord Buddha, they were taken from a Buddhist 
Temple in Upper ^imia during the Wimdm expeditjon, thirty 
or thirty-five years ago, 1 am net sure as to the e^act date, 

1 feel very strongly that they should be returned to some 
Buddhist Temple. I hear there is one in Toronlo, ^eie are 
many Chinese resident here, and am making enquiries about 
it. [ also heard that a Chinese Buddhist Monk of a very high 
order is attending the Uixiveraity here^ this infornlatJon imfoT' 
tunately did not reach me until June, the University closes in 
May, and the students go back to their home* r the vacation 
U a long one of four months. 1 hope, however, to get in touch 
with him later on, and 1 know that the Thcosoptlical Society 
would be very glad if he would consent lo lecture to them 
on Buddhism. 

Could you advise me as lo the best book on the teachings 
of the Lord Buddha? 

61, Elm Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario Canada. Yours very sincerely, 

July IS. 1928. Ecrni Margaret Nash. 

(For beginners we would suggest Dr, Paul Carws' ''Gospel 
of Buddha-'^— 


BUDmiST CONmiENCE. 

Dear Sir, ^ 

1 am very {leased to learn that a Buddhist Conference 
will be held in the month of Decem^r. 192S, It is very 
important thing for the Buddhist in India ; because Buddhists 
don't realize what they have to do for religion in forei^ 
countries. So I want very much to request you to do this 
work in your Society-Hail. And 1 hope that the Burmese 
pUgrinu and membera will come to Calcutta during that time. 
If it IS so I alao can help you preaching and advising the 
Burmese Buddhists and Hindus in Burmese and Hindi 
languages. 

Our Lord bless thi* meeting! 


Burmese Temple, 
Samath, 


Yours faithfully, 

U. Kutima, 
PreaidenL 

Burmese fiuddhisi Tempre- 





FOSTER DAY AT BUDDHA GAYA 


Dr. M- Roy of Gaya writes :— 

'*1 am very glad to toform you that Maiy Foster Day was 
duly celebrated both at Gaya and Buddha Gaya on the 2tst 
September* At both places rice and pice were distributed to 
the pootn Candle Ughts were offered to the Bodhi Tree ^d 
the Zawtika Memorial Hall was iUuiiiiimted in the evening.^ 

'We thank Dr, Rny F-or his cooperation in out work in 
Gaya. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

Sarnath Vihara, 

We are compelled again to invite the attention of the 
Buddhist public to the appeal for funds published elsewhere. 
The construction work is rapidly progressing and the whole 
structure has come up to the plinth — the red atone facing being 
beautiful and attractive. Funds at our disposal will be 
exhausted by the end of this year^ and if necessary funds are 
not forthcoming the progress of work will be arrested—most 
probably to the detriment of the whole building. Both Ceylon 
and Calcutta collectioiiB up to now amount to Rs. S4«0M/* 
It miMt be noted that out of this sum Rs. 30,000/ comes from 
our Patronees Mrs* Foster. Wc once more appeal to the 
Buddhist public to make a serious attempt to collect subscrip¬ 
tions in aid of the Vihara Fund, 

Saiwath Sanchavasa. 

Now that the neces&ary sanction of the Government is 
obtamed for the erection at Samath of the proposed Sangha* 
vasa, we make another appeal to our friends to come forward 
and to help In the eslab1i$ktnent of a Buddhist centre of inter- 
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national fame. TKe absence of a ^ood gneal houae at liiis 
place in daily fdt by all those who visit the Sacied spot. Ttie 
idea of the M&ha Bodhi Society la to put up all essentially 
iTj^^^itasary buildjiiga without which the le^timate objects of the 
Society can not be attamed. Out appeal for funds tor the 
Sanghavasa and guest house has brought only Fts- 1 ^620 with 
which we aie unable to do anything in the shape of construc¬ 
tion. Foreigri Buddhists should take particular interest in this 
project as their comforts and the success of their pilgrlmase 
largely depend on a neat guest house. 

Reforming Mankind* 

T. Swann Harding writing on "^some rcflecrio-ns on Reform¬ 
ing Mankind^* in the Open Court for September, observes;— 
'^Suppose you want univereal peace^ be it family, school, in- 
dustriah economic, politicai, scientific, personal, mternational 
or what not—upon what does that depend? Consider this 
sequence. 

Univcf^ peace depend* uldautelr luiiwe™! 

Unlvcxnl AgTMq5£Jit depead* uititnflfcely upon RiffotOun DraanffUalicin.. 
Rj^rou* DEiminJtfatiaii dapcndi tillimatcly ap^n definitioiM. 

De&nilion* depcada ultlmitely upon Correct Syinbdi*m, 

Carrot Sytnbniiara mcarti itrt pToccw of defining wotda m pfcciwiy ^ 

MACtly tliat DPybody can kpsw certainly wbal any Wy cl» U taltuitf 
about 

The question is wheliex the people would listen to hard 
logical coticlusions. Perhaps the Noble Ejght Fold Path of 
Buddhism might help the wriler in hb reform movement. 

Hindu India and Buddhist Siam. 

Bernard Kellermann the famous novelist writes :— 

"Comitig trom India %fSwe tbe poLLtwd atmesplim altd tfie miicry of 
ita pcnpJa laavc a Mnng imprcMaon ofp sn^ Lcre, in Slam iJm air !■ frnll 
find pi4ia-^nbilly ditfcicnt Fram wbat one ««Ea \n India. One btealKe* in 
||i« gaily oF the* m^trf boBKing btown people. There I* poverty and 
Heed m ibii rtonUy aUe, hul no uuieiy. In India aui ha* haidJy to 
rEiuain itanding F*r one minute when a Cftfwd of hioigrr Btrictert and 
aickly people nirmund you dceiiiiiB help; in Siam allhouih 1 had occaBioii 
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to 09 |0 Iti furthest * --nAm fight up (9 Mekimlf, to dnolaiHl sltd 

distdct^ I did pot: come ’MzroM i. ffiaglc mao who could rn|ly ke calSifed. 
ft beggar.*' 

We ask, where are the marks of pessrmtsm and ttlif h 

which Buddhism is always wron^y charged. Here we fin d 
the value of it^hl iJe/ini(iofij ^ shown in the preceding note- 

London Budd;41St Mission. 

According to reports that we receive from the British Mahn 
Bodhi Society the work there seems to be making good pro¬ 
gress in the mteLlectual field, [n our previous issue we 
published an account of collections received up to date in 
connection with the London Vihara, and we hope that the 
necessary amount wilt soon be donated by the Buddhbta, Our 
co-worker, Brahmachari Devapriya Walisinha, who is now 
attached to ciir London branch, informs that an interesdng 
listener to one of the discoUTBes there was Mrs* Bernard Shaw, 
We mention this fact merely to show that ElngliBh people of 
culture are really interested in Buddhism. We are sure that 
next time Mrs. Shaw will take her famous husband with her 
to the Buddhist quarters. 

Maha Bodhi Rest Housed. 

Pilgrims* kind attention is drawn to the rules governing 
the occupation of Rest Houses or Dharmasalas at Gaya and 
Buddha Gaya published in this We trust that every 

pilgrim would, make it a poii>t to abide hy the rules and help 
the authorities in charge to keep the Dharmasalas as models 
for cleanliness. Pilgrims are kindly requested to subscHhe, 
according to their means, to the maintenanco of diese 
Dharmasalas. 

The InternAT jemAL Coe^iREss of OmEKTAUsTs. 

The SeverUeenth International Congress of Orientalists has 
concluded it* acssiong. and according to Dr. WdHfun Slede. 
Ph-D,,^ is a great auecess* The Oxford Congress, apart from 
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ita bein^ a medium fi:>r the imlhcatioii of intemMional IcAmhig, 
wiU be memorable for the large number of learnecl papers on 
Buddhism read during ita sessioriB. Lord Chalmer^s paper on 
^*Buddha and St. Augustine Dr+ WeUer*g Buddha imd 
Si, Franciacus^' and "Tlie Patna Congress and the Man" by 
Mra, Rhys Davids have been characterised as a new aspect 
in the study of Buddhism^ This attempt on the part of 
European Chientaiista to mlerpret Buddhism in a new light 
shows one thing clearly, and that is* that the greatest gift of 
the East—the Dhamma—can no longer be Ignored by the 
Wesierneis in their evolution of modern society with a new 
Ideab The new life that is beginning to grow in Europe wilh 
we are sure^ be most influenced by the Teachings of the 
Master : and the establishment of Buddhist centres such as 
British Maha Bodhi Society and the German Buddhiet House 
are very opportune^ 


Living Buddwism. 

In a learned article on the above beading in the ‘Visva- 
Bbarati Quarterly for October ^ Dt. Hans Koester writea - — * 

Christ in(k«d hu not leit suet a wonderful^ eonutruclcd deaetrilte h 
* La tlie tf&d:lliDa oL tlic ipwcllM of Buddlin. It If a miiiakei 

oftea miidc here in iedia ciampl* by GfuiKi to Mm- 

pan? the sannon on ihc moimt hfilh wjiy speech of SueidhaV For 
wLiilc die fluhatance of Buddiiiarn emuxata m what Baddh^ nidn 
it Wu not BO wilh CliriiL The point of ihe Lsfir of Chtiit ]jn In 
“what wu doitiO» that ie to **y 'm hie crurifi^l^i, . „ 

With respect to the learned writer we should Hke to point out 
that Dr. Koester in trying to discover a mistake made in India 
(by Gandhi) Ka» committed a graver mistake in saying that 
the substance of Buddhism consists in what Buddha said 
implying thereby ihat His life and whal was done by Him mere 
secondary. But the Master often held out a§ estample of 
Perfect Life Hb own life to the people. What wa^ done by 
Him was what was preached by Him. In this fact lies the 
uniqueness of Buddha as a Teacher of mankind. Unlike other 
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te^cKera qf religiQii Buddta alone brought life into barmony 
with His Dhamma, Wc invite the learned Doctor to clear hh 
pomt. 


ACKNOWLEDCMEKTS 

The Buddhist Anwal Ceyijon, 1928. 

We are thankful to the publishers of this Annual, Messrs 
W. E. B&atian and Co.^ for a presentation copy. The Buddhiat 
Annual has now gained a place In the annual publications of 
the world. It is in fact the only one of its kind published 
anywhere In the Buddhist world. This issue has a number of 
well written and thought-provoking articles from the pen of 
both Elastem and Western writers. Mr. G. K. W* Perera, 
Bar-at-LfBW and one time the General Secretary of the Ceylon 
Maba Bodhi Society, contributes a very valuable article on 
Winning Ceylon for Christ in which i with his usual power of 
critical investigation, he shows the utter failure of the Christian 
Missionaries as an agency working for the good of the country* 
though Bs Mr. PererB points out, they were aided an abetted 
by successive alien Covemments in every possible way to 
turn good Buddhists fnto bad ChrioticmSH Messrs. McKechnici 
JayasundarB. de Silva, Edmunds, Hoffman, Payne and Bhikkhu 
Naiada have contributed greatly to the ridKnesi of readable 
material in the Annual. We congratulate the learned Editors 
for making the Annual more and more successful every ypar. 
We earnestly hope that steps will be taken to isflue the Annual 
before the Wesak Day. Publishers deserve credit foi the 
excellent get Up of the Annual. 

The Word of the Buddha. 

We gratefully acknowledge receipt of a copy of the 
^'Word of the Buddha"' by the Rev, Nyanatiloka by whom it 
is sent to us. It is printed for free distribution in memory of 
the late Mr. F, R, Senanayaka. *'The presGut editiori*' says 
the Author*' has been prepared with the utmost care. It really 
is no longer merely a translation of my German work, but, in 
mjmy respect*, an entirely new work and k* text is a thoToughJy 
reliable tranriation from the Pali, with which 1 hnve compared 
it word to word." This book should be the proud possession 
of every English knowing Buddhist. Even non-BuddbiBLa might 
read it with profit. The book is printed by the Colombo Maba 
Bodhi Press and is beautifully done. 





Z^rtlKA flUOPMI^T MEWOHtAL HaLL. GaiTA. 

Our ntiw DhAriiiBApiLi Oft M-B^ieodEninj RobH ebU ar:rEiiitiL nf whkh llie ^ociely 

Kba Lncuried ft debt; of Rp. H^.SOO/-^ 












undrr rDtiR^ti'u irM'tani, hm seen frrim lhi= We*t, 

Ah fltppe-flJ Eor Rn- tiO.OOO/- li tumIc to Gtimpletc j!ie bulfdlnii. 
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Founded by the Anacarka H. Dharmapala 
irpTRftmiF 

VWT^ ) ftw fir^l v«‘ vfn^ 

iWtRTR «in4 RTrt Kvqf^ qurtv I 

"Go ye, O and lOander jorth for ike gain of iha 

many, for tha lOelfara of the many, in eompoMsion for the tiOorld, 
for the good, for fAie gain, for the loeVore of goda and men, 
Pfocloim, O the Doctrine yjorioo*, preach ye a Ufa 

of hdtineea, pei;fect and pure." —MaKAVAGCA, VinAYA PlTAKA. 


. VflL XXXVI 1 DECEMBER. ^ 

C E- 1928 


INDIVIDDAL EFFORT 

Salvadon'a boon b not bestowec) 

By godfl whom and praycra have swayed* 
But ‘tb a guerdon each must wm 
By constant effort rightly noade. 

Each for himaelf the Path must tread. 
Heedless alike of fnend or foe* 

Alone upon his quest intent 
The joy of full release to know. 

No power divine can aid afford^ 

No human might assistance lend-^ 

To break the bonds of sense-desire 
Each must upon himself depend. 
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No mail anotter b guilt may bear 
Nor for bi 3 brother^o ein alonen 
But each iinfai]inely shall reap 
The good or evil he has aown+ 

Changeless and stem is fCarma s leWi 
No mortal from its sway is Free: 

By every action word and thought 
Man moldeth his own destiny, 

Elach on* his iimer force must wake 
From tonior to activity, 

If he in heart and mind would quench 
The cravings of carnality. 

Nor in one life may we aepire 
PerfecHon'^s summit to attain. 

But living nobly we return 
Reborn upon a higher plane^ 

With spiritual strength increased 
And wider opportunity 
On wisdom*B pathway to advance 
In holiness and purity. 

But if, bIm, we turn aside^ 

By pleasure lured or earthly gain. 

The downward path we lightly trod 
We must redimb with toil and pain. 

So must we work and Btrive until 
Our being^H cycle we complete. 

And find in full enlightenment 
immortal Ufe with hlLss replete. 


A, R, Zorn, 



EARLY DAYS OF AKAGARIKA DHARMAPAU IH CALCUTTA 
HOW I MET HIM 

By Rai Jadunatm Mazoomdar Bahadur^ m.a.p mxx. or 

Jessore. 

1 met Aimgarika Dharmapaia on the very first day of hla 
arrival in Calcutta in the house of L-ate Rai Najendmiiath Sen 
Bahadur, Editor, Indian Mirror, There were there Late fiabu 
Nilkamal Mukherjee. Naxendranath himself and some other 
friends taking interest in Theosophy and Buddiiism. But for 
his dres 3 « Dharmapala looked every inch a Bengali. 1 had 
previously come in contact with some Tamil Hindu gendemen 
of Ceylon, but Dharmapala was so unlike them in features and 
so much like the average Bengali, that one was bound to infer 
that his forbear# must have emigrated from Bengal to Ceylon. 
A* a matter of fact, as one finds from Afeha tVansa* the great 
Chronicle of Ceylon, the Ceylon Buddhists were d^cendantB 
of Vijaya Sinha, the then Gown Prince of Bengal and his 
seven hundred foIloweTSp who had come to Gylon from 
Bengal and cohtjuered the Island from the Yaksha kings, who 
were then in possession of the Island, The date of Vijaya s 
arrival in Ceylon is supposed to be the very day on which Lord 
Buddha entered into Nirvana. The island was fomerly called 
Lanka and the name was changed into Smhala (Ceylon) after 
Vijaya Suxha. The country remained Hindu till the time of 
Devanaropiyatissa who was a contemporary of Asaka« Emperor 
of India and through whose missionaiy leal Buddhism made 
its entry into Ceylon. Buddhism had wdl neigh disappeared 
from India eitccpt from the Himalayan Provinces of Nepal, 
Bhutan, Sikkim and a part of the Chittagong district of Bengal. 
Except to a solitary scholar here and there p Buddhistic scrip¬ 
tures were sealed books in India. It was not to the people 
of India but to a foreign and alien Government that Buddhism 
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owed the preservation of its ancient relict, temples, chaityaa 
and scripture3+ If Buddhltm bad fled from the land of its 
buth, it was on iu death struggle in Ceylon also where 
Chrifitianity bad already made extensive inroads on it ranks. 
it was just at this time when a great woman and a great man 
appeared on the borizort of India and brought a new light to 
the Indian people wherewith to appraise the priceless treasurct 
of their forefathers, whether Hindus or Buddhists or Hindu- 
Buddhisls. II Modem India owes much to Madame Blavataky 
and Colonel CHcott, Modem Ceylon owe# no leas to them j and 
it was from Colonel Olcott that Dhannapalo, caught the fir* of 
mistionary zeal which brought him to India for restoring 
Buddhism to the land of its birth i 

Babu Nilkamal Mukheriee was a great friend of Rai 
Bahadur Narendranath and it was in Nilkamal's house that 
Dharmapala used to pul lip during the 6is± two or three years^ 
after his arrival in Calcutta. He then removed to a house in 
Creek Row and later on to Baniapukur Lane^ Elntally and 
lastly to College Square. Every well-wiahcr of the Maha" 
Bodhi Society must feel grateful not only to Dhaimapala 
who had been its life and aoul but also to Narendranath, 
Nilkamal and Charu Chandra^ the author of the Bengali transla^ 
don of Dhimfimapada, to whom Dhartnapala owed so much 
during the early years of hia struggle in India for what he has 
been able to do for the spread of the glorious doctrine of 
Lord Buddha, preached by him. to all people, high or low* for 
the good, for the gain^ and for the welfare of alL without any 
disdncUon of caste* colour* creed or country. 

By living In a Bengali home, Dharmapala who was a 
Bengali Ln lus appeamnee^ became a Bengali al&o in hla habits 
and toatc, likes and dislike#^ He retained his Sinhalese dress 
but he became very fond of Bengali diakes. Dharmapala had 
not taken the holy order of Bihkhu* and even now Is not a 
Buddhist monk in the strict sens£ of the term, though he is a 
celehate. The one and sole absorbing passion which 
used to dominate his life was the propagation of the 
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notilc truths preached by Lord Buddha. What he baa been 
able to achieve is known to every body now. A full story 
of the work, he baa been able to achieve, will read like a 
romance. How hia good work has been successful in enlislmg 
the ssrmpathy from most unexpected quarters has been a 
mystery to many. It is equally a myateiy that he has got very 
little help from the people of India. Who could have thoi^ht 
that an American lady, born or brought up as a ChiiatiBn, 
Mrs, E. Foster of Honalulu, would do so much for the restora¬ 
tion of Buddhism to India hy her generous contributiotts? 
Truly she has been called “the Queen of the Empire of 
RighleouAnesa.'' 

Although Sinhalese, the mother tongue of Dharmapala, 
has BO much affinity with Bengali, both of them owning their 
origin to Sanskrit. Dharmapala could not be induced by us to 
seriously try to learn Bengali. English had already become the 
Lingua Franca of India and it was not necessary for him to 
acquire a deep knowledge of Bengali. 

After hia arrival in Calcutta. Dharmapala accompanied me 
to Jessore. some seventy mfles north-east of Calcutta, where 1 
usually reside- To the illiterate masses of Bengal, Lanka « 
still the home of Rakshasas or demons, who had Ravatia for 
their King, and when people heard that a native of Lanka had 
come to my house, they came in large numbers in order to 
see Dharmapala, but they were disappointed to find that he 
was after all a human being and not a traditional demon of 
the Ramayana! 

Dharmapala has many detractors and he may not be fault¬ 
less, but with all his fmdta i love him still. May he be spared 
for years to come, not only for India and Ceylon, hut for the 
whole world, which is yet in need of Buddha's compassionate 
teachings. 



BUDDHA’S MAJESTY 

By Shiva Charan Lal. 8.a., ll.r. 

BuddKa’a was a majestic and tnfigncdc personolity from 
tit early manhood, even before he attained fuU enlightenment. 
There are many recarded incidents of his life which support 
this statement, hut the Tecital of only a few of them will serve 
the purpose of this short article, 

After leaving his palace Gautama became a wandering 
mendicant, with a beggar's bowl in his hand and entered the 
cify of Rajagriha. But his erect gait and beaming eyes dl' 
concealed bis high birth or his majestic mind. Gautama went 
on hie Usual begging round, but there was hardly a person 
who mat him, who did not pay him homage. It was loudly 
proclaimed in the capital that he was a noble mtuif and that 
his approach was heaverJy bliss. The news of Gautama's 
advent reached Kiixg Bimbis^a, who donned his gold crown 
and royal robes and reparred in the company of his ministers 
to meet this "mysterious guest." Bimbisara and his com¬ 
panions found Gautama seated under a tree in a state of great 
mental composure. The king and his party kneeled and 
Bimbisara reverently said : "O Shramana. your hands are Gt 
to grasp the reins of an empire and should not hold a beggar’s 
bowl,.,.... Gautama lifted hU eyes and replied: "Better 
than sovereignty over the earth, better than living in heaven, 
belter than lordship over all the worlds, is the fruit of holi- 

.’we quench a fire by heaping on it fuel?.My 

heart hankers after no vulgar profit, so t have put away my 
royal diadem and prefer to be free from the burdens of life." 
The King respectfidly remonsliated, but Gautama sard T "I 
regret to leave you | 1 will go to the sages who can teach me 
to escape evil. The King clasped his bands in reverence, 
bowed down before Gautama and said : "May you obtain 
that which you seek, and, having obtained it. come back. 
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1 pray you, and receive me m your dwctpfe/' This J^ppened 
when Gautama was still a Gautama and not the Buddha. 

When Gautama attmned Buddhahood his old teachers 
were dead, but his five disciples, who had left him when he 
most needed their help, were living. Buddha thought of them 
and went to them to preach the Truth. When the five asc^cs 
saw their eld teacher approach they decided among them- 
selves not to show any respect to him. nor to accost him as 
g, mEisieT* hut to call tim hy his name only. sai ey+ 

“he has broken his vow and has abandoned hohnw. u 

whcrt the Blessed One drew near they were so much taken up 
by his majestic appearance that they involuntarily stood up m 
their seaU and greeted him inspite of themseW^. though t^y 
ealled him by his name and addressed hun as friend. J e 
Buddha said: “Do not call the Tathagata by 
address him 'friend\ for he is Buddha, the Hdy One. Buddha 
looks equally with a kind heart on all living bemgs and they, 
therefore call him 'Father'. To disrespect a father ts wrong : 
to despise him is sin' . The erring ascetics were ashamed, 
and Buddha preached to them the Noble DMtrme. And when 
the Doctrine was profounded the ascetics ^ ^ 

O Buddha, our Lord, thou hast found the Truth 1 

Buddha having previously Ignored several pressing mwta^ 
tions to revisit KapiUvartu at last yielded to the one which 
sjiJtl. "1 wish to see my son before 1 die. And me 
mesr^enger added: “O world-honored Tathagata. your father 
looks for youf coming as the lily longs for the rising of the 
Sun.” The Blessed One started on his joumey to Kapilavastu : 
the glad tidings spread throughout the length and breadth of 
the Kingdom. Shuddhodana went out with hi* krnsmen and 
ministers to meet the Buddha. The KW petceh-ing the 
religious dignity of his son descended from his chariot and 
having reverently saluted his son first, said: "It i# now seven 
yearn since ! saw you. How I have longed for this moment 1 
The Buddha, however, took a seat opposite his father, and *e 
King longed to call him by his name, but dared not. The 
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King who was pleased in his sadness and sad in Kis pleasure, 
further said ; ‘M would offer thee my Kingdom/ but if I dtdp 
'hou wouldst account it but as ashes'\ 

The Buddha replied ; '*LeC the ties of lo’ve that bind you 
to the son whom you lost, embrace with equal kindness all 
your fellow^being®, ajtd you will receive in his place a greater 
one than Siddhaitha ; you will receive Buddha^ the teacher of 
Truth the preacher of Righteotisnesa, and the peace of Nirvana 
will enter into your heart/* The Kin^ trembled with joy and 
on nearing the Royal palace asked the Holy One if it would 
please him to Stay in the palace. The Buddhan however, 
preferred to live in the grove before the city. 

Two king:s were on the verge of war, the possession of 
a certain embankment being the apple of discord. And 
Buddha seeing the Kings with their armies ready to £ght 
asked : "Has the embankment any mtrinsic value apart from 
its service to your men>"* “It has no intrinBic value whatever/* 
was the reply. The Buddha continued : “Now when you go 
to battle Ls it not sme that many of your men will be alain and 
you yourselvee, O kings, are liable to lose your lives/* And 
they said, “Verily, O Lord^ it b sure that many will be slain 
and our own Uvea be jeopardised/' "The blood oF men," 
said the Buddha, has it a lesser value than a mound of earth? 
And the blood of Kings?" The two monarchs were abashed 
and they came to a peaceful settlement! 

The foregoing episodes touch but a fringe of the unique 
and maicBtlc personality which wielded such a tremendoua 
inffuence foi good in its Ule-time and has left indeUbte 
impressions on the '"Sands of Time*** 


IKFLpto OF JAINISM AND BUDDHISM ON KASi, KOSALA 
AND MAGADHA 

By Dk. Bimaij^ Charan Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

Koi! which is descrlhed os one of the gteai countries of 
India, is the birth-pi ace of Plrsvansth, son of Asvasena, who 
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was tte mlcr of Benares in about 817 B,C. In k dwelt a 
proapeTous householder named CulanipiyS. He was very 
wealthy and had a long herd of cattle. He received instniC' 
tions from Mahlvira and strictly followed hia teachn^s. He 
practised ascedcism too hard. There was another prosperous 
householder ttamed Suradeva at Benares who came in contact 
with Mahavira to receive inslmctiDns From him. It is interest¬ 
ing lo note that as soon as the king of Benares heard of the 
away of Mahivira, he illumined the whole cky as a 
mark of respect towards the deceased. Again we find that 
Benares was visited by the great Jalna spiritual leader, jdeyo- 
raksita. who acejuired all knowledge at Benares. There lived 
in Benares a famous Brahmin named Yayaghosa and another 
Brahmin named Vijayaghosa who had discussions between 
them regarding whet is essential in the Vedas, in sacrifices and 
in duties. There was a Jaina monk named Bala, who lived 
near Benares. It is said that the presiding deity of a grove 
became his follower, Bhadri. daughter of King Kausalika, 
came to that grove and saw that dttty monk. Sie did not 
respect the monk for which she was possessed by the presiding 
deity. As no physician could cure her madness, the presiding 
deity said that she could recover only if she were offered as 
bride to Bala. The king agreed. Bhadii became sound and 
went to choose Bala as her husband, Bala refused to marry 
her. 

Buddhism also influenced the people of Benares greatly. 
Once die people of Benares became famine-stricken and many 
people died on account of k. A Pralyeka Buddha came to 
Benares and was offered alms by a wealthy person. The wife 
of the wealthy man prayed to the Piatyeka Buddha for the 
boon that one pot of rice cooked by her would be quite suffi¬ 
cient for many people. The wealthy person prayed that his 
granary should always be filled in with paddy. The boons 
were granted by the Paityeka Buddha. In this way the famine 
was averted. It was at Isipatana Migadiva in Benares that 
Buddha Gautama gave hU first discourse on the "VlTieel of 
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Law" (DhannB Cakra) to th* first -disciple known as Panca- 
vaggiya bliikklius. Gautama told ttem tkat their object C 43 u]d 
be fulfilled by following: bis itistrucrions. He preached before 
them the sermon known as Dhammacakkapavat^ana which had 
the desired elfect on Xondafina, the chief of the PancavaggiyA 
bhikkhuB. All the Pancavaggiya bhikklius became Arahats 
very soon. While dwelling in Benares at bipatana Migtidlva, 
the Buddha released the four friends oF Yasa and fifty youths. 
Having spent the rainy season the Tathagata released the 
Bhaddavaggiyas in the Kapplsika grove. Buddha met an 
j^jivfka named Upaka on his way to Benares to preach the 
wheel of Law at Isipatana Migadava. It is at the foot of the 
Sattasirisaka tree at Benares that a Naga King was taught by 
the Buddha that it was very dlMcult to be bom as a human 
being. The master delivered a sermon on the evil propensities 
oF mind while staying at Isipatana Migadlva at Benares. It 
was Gautama Buddha who advised a bhikkhu that he should 
not go round for alms being unmindful and unrestrained in 
senses. The bhikkhu acted up to his advice and conveyed it 
to other bhihkhus. Al! the uncotitrollcd hhikkhus became 
controUed in their aennea by the teachings of the Tathligata. 
While Gautama Buddha was dwelling at Isipatana Migadlva. 
many hhikkhus disciissed with him the questions of 
Abhidharnma. It was the sermon of Gautama that produced 
a marvellous effect on Gtta who soon became an Arabat. In 
dispelling the doubt of the hhikkhus regarding Anta—what is 
first Anta> What is second? What is middle? and What is 
Sibbani? Gautama saidp "Contact is the first end^ origination 
of contact is the second, cessation of contact b the middle, 
and desire is the needle." It was here at Betiares that 
Cautania delivered the Sntta on four noble truths and 
elaborated them. He also delivered a sermon on the fChandha^ 
to the 500 bhikkhiia. In Benaii^ a noble youth named Ya^a^ 
who w&g buried in luxury and sensual pleasures^ abandoned all 
vile propeufiibcs and fully realiaed that there was danger and 
distress in worldly life. The teacher taught him the Dhamma 
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and te wa;s converted to the BuddkiEt faith. Iiipatana 
Migadava was the abode of oiany theras^ It wa$ the dwelling 
place of Mahakoflhila and SaripuUa, the famous followers of 
Gautama Buddha. An Up^saka named Dhammadinna was 
given a discourse on faith by Gautama m the Three Refuges 
and on the Anyasilas. He confessed that he had strong faith 
in the three gems and fully observed the precepts. Gautama's 
female disciples named Bhadda Kundalakesa visited Benares^ 
Many wealthy nobles, brahmins, heads of hoiiGCs were 
inRuenccd by Gautama the Buddha at Benares, It was owing 
to the influence of Buddhisini that the rich mhabitanta of 
Benares became charitable and took care to feed the poor 
brahmins. We are told that Visayha* a great merchant of 
Benares, had alms halls built at the four aty gates in the heart 
of the city and at the doors of his own house. We also read 
that a certain rich brahmin named Sa^ha who was irrJJuenced 
by Buddhism had built alms^halls in si^ places and used to 
give in charity 6,00,000 pieces of money. Thus we find that 
Buddhism obtamed a strong hold in Benares. 

Influence of Jainism is traceable in Kosaia also. On the 
death of Mahavira, 18 confederate kings of Kisi and Komi a 
made an illuminadon as a mark of respect for the departed 
Great. Buddha's mfluence was very great in The 

Kosalan king Pasenadi had a great admiration for the Buddha. 
He established matrimomaJ relation with the Buddha's family 
and married one of the daughters of the 5^ya Chief. .After 
the death of hia wife Mallika, PasenJdi went to Buddha while 
he was at: Jetavanar The Blessed Otic consoled him as he was 
very much addicted. W'e read that there was a rich house¬ 
holder at Savatthi who bad a strong faith in the Buddha, One 
day he led the Master along with the Bhikkhusamgha. 
Pasenadi was convinced of the greatness of the 5lkya Teacher 
and it h Said that he knew that Gautama was excellent and 
that he had renounced the worldly life from the 5ikya family, 
Pasenadi was told by Buddha that all mortal beings subject to 
decay (SabbadhammI sa-mkhlra) and those who are in posses- 
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non of great v^eaJtt often become attocheti to the world, 
BuddbA spent roucJi nf his time at Kosala and moat of his 
aerroons deliveted at Slvatriiu the capital of K^ala, On 

one occasion the Ble^d One was sojourning in Kosak and 
went to Si]a. a brahmin viUage in Koaala. In the same irilW 
Buddha had a talk with the brahmin householders who had 
faith in Buddha, nihilLsm, Karma, nonresidence of the conse¬ 
quence oE Karma, Klya, Vaci and Manokammaa Uctions In 
body, mind and speech), cessation of eiistente, four kinds of 
individuality, fom objects of meditation and six objects of 
supernatural knowledge, Buddha explained them to their 
satiafaction and they became his life-long disciples. When 
the Blessed One was in a brahmin village at Kojala, many 
brahmin householders were instructed by the Master that those 
Samanas and brahmanas who were not free from anger, passion 
and ignorance Bhould not be respected by them. They should 
respect those who sre free from ail such vIccSp After listening 
to the Buddha the brahmin householders became converted to 
Buddhism. 

Buddha gave a discDurse to the Kosalant on the impviritiea 
of the body and the evil effect of selling fish and flesh and he 
distinctly told them that those who were trading in fish and 
flesh could not be happy and wealthy. Buddha converted a 
brahmb of the Kosala country named Sundarikabh^dvija 
who took ordination from him and had firm faith in Buddha. 
Dkarma and Sangha, It was at the house of Anlthapindika 
at Kosala where Buddha enrne at the invitation of Nsnda. 
Here the Teacher delivered a sermon on dlna, eila, etc. The 
Buddha while at Ssvatthi, the capital of Koiala, influeticed 
gocxl many Savauhian^ and succeeded m converting them to bia 
faith. He irutmeted the Savatthians on impermanence^ sorrow- 
fulness and selflessness of five sense organs. Savatthi was 
often visited by Buddha Gautama who while he was there 
spoke of the {oUowing topics: seven bojjhangas. cakkavatbV 
adlcca^ metta, samadhl, impermanence of five khandhas, cause 
and ccMtion oF five khandhas, nDn-etemity of the world, 
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depen<ient origination, ten potentialities, eie, Tlie Nl aster also 
delivered a sermon on Ariyaaavakaa or tbe noble i^iple* to 
Anithapindika. the rich banker of Sivattbi. Master 

emphasised on the point that those were regarded as the 
noble disdples of the Buddha must be free from ^e evil effect 
of killing, lying, stealing, enjoying sensual pleasures and 
drinking mto*kants. Buddha also gave a discourse on tv^ 
kinds of faults, three kinds of uposatha, charity, passion hatred 
and delusion and the means of destroying them, g^d effect of 
developing compassion. As a matter of fact t e ea cr, 
while he was at Kosala. discussed miscellaneous matters dealing 
with the principles and philosophy of Buddh^ with many 
disciples, e g., Cakkhupsla, ThiilUtlssa. Pafldira. 
Anirtigandha-Kumira. Nanda, Kankharevata, Siunana, Kokaliya 
Pasura. Rohaka. 

Like Kos^a. Magadha was influenced by JaimsCO and 
Buddhism. Vardharaan Mahavpa was bom in Magadha. He 
spent eighteen rainy seasons in Rijagaha. the capital O 
Magadha. It is told in the Jaina Sutras that Mahavfra was 
made a prisoner in a forest near Rijagrha where lived a gang 
of 500 robbers under Balabhadia Kapda. Mahavfra was 
brought before the leader of the robbers. He song the first 
of the Utlaiidhoyana sGtra and some robbers were 
converted and he contbued to sing till ail the robbers were 
converted. It is told that Mahivfra once preached at the court 
of Srenika Bimbisata. king of Magadha. with so much force 
and good logic that the prince Nandisena was converted. 
Like Jainism Buddhism found a place in Magadha. Magadha 
found in Bimbissra a king who Was an ardent follower of the 
Buddha and had great faith m Buddhism. 

It was in Magadha that Buddha spoke about rebirths of 
the dead Magadhan upisakaa. Here 24.000 upisakas obtained 
the first stage of sanctification by listening to the Buddha's 
instruction. The Teacher had a long discussion regarding 
jealousy, avarice, desire, doubt, and ceiesttal insight. It was 
here at Magadha that Ssriputta showed great admiration for the 
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Buddlui. Siriputta fully realised tbot nibbmA means exter- 
uiiriBtiDii of hatred p delusion, passioDt etc. The terrible 
Magadhan tuonarch was converted to the Buddhist faith. The 
Buddha spent the greater part of his dme iti meditation. Tlie 
famous physician, Jivaka, was given suitable lustrucdous by 
the Buddha with the result that he was established in the 
frukien of the Erst sta^e of sanctification. Bhaddl KunJalakes& 
who Was for sometime an inhahitant of Gijjhakufa was very 
much influenced by the Buddha and she became a then* A 
then' named was a Magadhan. She obtained ordmatian 
from the Buddha. The Buddha ejsplained Im doctrine to 
Nigrodha. 

The Master while he was in Rijagaha converted a 
Bharadvaj agotta Brahmin^ Akkosaka Bhaiadvlja brahmin and 
Aggikabharadvajia brahmin. Upaka, Dhammikap Sona, 
Mettlka, and Subhl virere mfluenced by Buddhism. 

Pindolo Bharadvijap who was the most Famous of Buddha^s 
disciples ; was an inhabitant of R^jagaha. The Buddha had 
great influence in Pataliputra. He was invited by the 
up^akas of PiJaliputra to perform the opening ceremony of 
avasath^gara. The Buddha i^d his ilisciples were offered 
charities. The Master spoke about five kinds of rewards for 
observing the precepts^ 

Buddha often visited Nllanda and influenced inhabitants 
who had faith In the Buddha. The Master while he at NalancU 
Was seen by Sariputta. Uplll went to the Buddha whfle he w^as 
at Nalandl and asked him about the cause of the pasamg away 
of an atahat in this life. Mahikassapa met the Buddha while 
he was seated on the road between Raiagaha and Nalan d^ , 
He declared himsdf to be his follower in the presence of the 
Buddha. It is interesting to note that in Nalandi many nigao^ha 
savakas (Jains) became converts to Buddhism. 



THE BLESSED ONE 

Bv T. L. Vaswanj. Karachi. 

A young Professor of higt intellectiial ottammeiits met me 
tho otter day. 

“1 am deeply impressed*te said, "wilt tte personality 
oF Buddha. I wish to llAve your views/" 

"Buddta 1”, I said t "The blcflaed one I Last year 1 made 
a pilgrimage to Buddha-Gaya, I saw the Buddha s image. It 
filled me. It mingles with my morning meditariona. la the 
uniage tnaBneric> Sinee that meditation day my daily puTofi 
(worship) includes the wonderful Budhiat prayer :—Om t 
Suddfiam snruncim gaccfiamr I Dhommnm ioronam gocclnjnTfl 
Sangham aarrmrun foechcmf (/ seelt ihe refuge of the Buddha, 
of Dharma and the sanghoK Buddha 1 regard as the erector 
of a new epoch in the history of bumaiiity* 

"Was not Buddha a great orgaTxiser?", my friend asked. 

"The world's Great Ones, Kriahna. Buddha, Jesus,—as 
1 understand them.—were not organisers. They were greater. 
They were itiffpirers. Organisation may make men efficient 
units but at the cost of their own individuality. Some kind of 
"auccess" is secured ; but at what price? Shrinkage of the 
sold. 1 once had a talk with an Indian leader He wished to 
see the people drilled into obedience. I humbly submitted 
that my way of looking at thing* was diffetent and t expressed 
the difference thus"Vou are for obedience : 1 for freedom ; 
you want * military camp : 1 a spiritual fellowabip, Krishna 
Buddha and Jesus were concerned primarily, not with building 
a mighty organisation hut with the expansion of individualities. 
None of these Great Ones founded a Church. Disciples built 
churches ; and their big external orgamBBtions have shifted the 
message of the masters they profess to serve, "But Buddha 
started a sangha'*, said the professor. And 1 said"I would 
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not traiislete: “'flangha*' as ‘*dlll^ch'^ Warren and some other 
interpreters of Buddha render “sangha"' ms * "church* \ The 
“aangha became a '‘church'" after Buddha passed away, 
Kaniehka and Asoka were among the builders of the Byddhbt 
church. Buddha hiniEelf started a ^^sangiiB*" an ''order’". MiUions 
paid homage to him. I know no one m human history who had 
the all&giante of so many in his life time. Buddha carried with 
him a wonderfui dynamic power- Crowds from villages far 
and near would come to have his d^zrslian if only they learnt that 
he was come or was passing by. Crowds followed Jesus on 
his entry into Jcrusalam. But they quickly melted and Jesus 
on the Cro^ was deserted practically by alL Only 3 stood by 
him in the hour of his great anguish^ his mother and Magdeline 
and John. But Buddha had hold upon millions. Yet Buddha 
would not build a big organisation. He moved from village 
to village, spreading his message and iuspiring men and 
women. A few of those who felt the fascination of his life 
and ideals and were eager to accept hia spiritual disciplLnes 
in order to live a truly spiritual life were brought together in a 
sangha"'* His relation to them was not that of an external 
organiser but of an inner inspirer. The sangha was a free 
ei^pansive Fellowship. A church tends to be a rigid creed- 
and-rule-ridden body. Organisadons tend to turn men into 
machines^ Organisations have proved* again and again^ to be 
prison-hotjses. 

“What think you is the central teaching of Buddha?"’ 
asked my friend. 

And [ said:^—"Hia teaching haa its metaphyaJea] and its 
ethicj aides. On the metaphysical aide 1 shall say nothing 
now. On the ethical side, 1 think, Buddha estpressed the 
essence of his teadung in the words —Put out the names I 
Look ! he said to his disciplea, there are fires everywhere. Go 
and extingnish them! The *'flames*’^ the "‘fires’* we must 
put out are dcaiiea^' and “passiona"’. Be desiieleas t 
How to cnjflh desires?" Wfis the next quesdon. 

And I aald:^—“Desires are no* to be cniihed but trans- 
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muted. Spirituality does not live in oacuo. We must not 
reduce life to negation or abstraction. The hurnan ahifl or 
pasaiofia,-—desiresk-—needs but to be transformed—transmuted, 
—to make life strong and truly rich and spiritiiaL Hindu 
psycholo^ classified human passions as Katna^ Krodha, Lob ha, 
jVfohc! and j4fian^tar. Consider each member of this fivefold 
clasaiflcadon^ KEima may be transmuted into bfiolefjp & beauti¬ 
ful love emotion For the Lord. fCrodha (Anger) may be irans- 
mulcd into righteous indignation. Lohha |love of inauey) may 
be transmuted into activity that is slayer of sloth. Mofio may 
be transmuted into the love that ivould train the loved ones 
for the service of the Highest. A hanker (pride) may be trans¬ 
muted into the power that achieves, not for the self but for 
the spirit. All desires may be transmuted into aspirations and 
sho^j. 

The cultured yovmg man went on to ask What strikes 
you the most in the pcrBonality of Buddha > ’ 

And f said :—"Two things ; (1) his wonderful will-power 
and (2) his rich illumination. So great was his will-power that 
he reached in that last birth of his, the very pinnacle of human 
evolution. So rich was his iHuminadon that his lips were 
sealed with Silence as to the Ultimale and alone his life radiant 
with a lavishing Sight revealed that he was a seer of the 
Secret."' 

My friend the Professor was eager to know how we could 
develop will-power and be ready to enter into iUuminadon. 
And [ said :—"The very miracles of life have their laws. The 
law of the ^owth of will-power is ^oposi^o. The law of prepara¬ 
tion for the stage of iUuminadon is untrammelled search after 
Truth. Gautama the Prince rctiouiicca hU palaces, and for 
years together he lives the life of topo$ ; and within him is a 
longing for Truth- Then it is that he attains to enlightenment. 
Tapas, not bhoga t Truth not custom and creed 1 Tapas and 
truth,—these did Gautama seek with the pasaions of a lover. 
He became a Buddha! Today young men squander their 
wealth of mind and character in pleasures and excitements. 
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Today, too, so many in India bow to ci;;istoiTis and creeds. 
1 am a lover of traditiDiia^ 1 believe in their educative and 
elevatmg value. But above all tradidons is Tnitb. Trust no 
tradidons however pleaaan.t if not eu£ seated by Truth. Follow 
Truthr tbough the crowds clamour against you. FoUow Truth, 
though she «eems to alay you. This b the message of Buddbab 
life ; and this message is modem tndiab need. For Trudi is 
the epirit of Freedom. 


ABSTRAaS FROM THE DIALOGUES OF GAUTAMA BUDDHA 

By Mi 55 C. H. HA.%iAN. 

Brethren^ if outsiderB should spealr against me, or agaitist 
the doctrine, or against the order, you should not, on that 
account, either bear malice, or suffer heart-burning, or feel 
iU-wiU, If you, on that account, should be angry and hurt 
that would stand in the way of your own self-conquest. If, 
when others speak against ua, you feel angry at that and dls- 
pleased* would you then be able to iudge how far that speech 
of theirs is well-said or ill ? But when outsider# speak in db- 
praise of me or of the doctrine or of the ordefi you should 
unravel what is false and point it out as wrong, saying:—‘Tor 
thb or that reason thb b not the fact, that IS not so, such a 
thing b not found among us« b not in us/* 

But abo« Brethren, if outsiders should speak in praise of 
me, in praise of the doctrine, in prabe of the order^ you 
should not, on that account^ be SUed with pleasure or glad¬ 
ness, or be Ufted up in heart. Wore you to be so, that obo 
would stand in the way of your self-conquest. When ou^ 
aiders speak in prabe of me or of the doctrine or of the order, 
you should acknowledge what is right to be the fact, saying^^ 
For thb or that rea#oTi, this b the fact, that b so. such a 
thing b Found among ua, b in ub^'* 

It is in reapeci only of trifling things, of matters of little 
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value, of mere morality, (thinga to be taken for gianted) tbat 
an uneoaverted man, when praising tbe Tatliapila, would 
speak. And wluit arc fiueb triflitig, minor detail^ of mere 
morality that he would praise? 

“Putting away the ktiliug of living tbings, Cautama the 
Red use holds aloof from the destmetion of life. He has laid 
the cudgel and the sword aside, and ashamed of roughness 
and full of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all 
creatures that have life.-—Putting away the taking of what has 
not been given, he lives aloof from grasping what ie not ble 
own^ He takes only what is ^ven, and eKpecting that gifta 
will come, he parses his life in honesty and purity of heart. 
Putting away unchastity, he is chaste.—PuJttmg away lying 
worrls he holds himself aloof from falsehood. He speaks 
truth, from the truth he never swervea : faithful and trust¬ 
worthy, he breaks not his word to the wodd. Putting away 
slander, he holds himself aloof from calumny. What he hears 
here, he repeats not elsewhere to mise a quarrel ag-ainat the 
people here : what he hears elsewhere he repeats not here to 
raise a quarrel against the people there. Thus does he live 
as a binder together of tho«pe who arc divided, an encowager 
of those who are friends, a peacemaker, a lover of peacOi 
impassioned for peace, a speaker of words that make for 
peace. Putting away rudeness of speech, he holds himself 
aloof from harsh laiiguage. Whatever word is blameleis, 
pleasant to the ear, lovely, reaching to the heart, urbane, 
pleasing to the people, beloved of the people,—such are the 
words he speaks. Putting away frivolous talk^ he holds him¬ 
self aloof from vain conversation^ In season, he speaks, in 
accordance with the facts, words full of meaning, on religion^ 
on the discipline of the Order. He speaks, and at ihe right 
time, w^ordfl worthy to be laid up in one's heart, fitly 
trated, clearly divided, to the point. He holds himself aloof 
From causing mpiiy to plants or seeds. (He refrains from visit¬ 
ing shows ; from receiving gifts). He abstains from the acting 
as a go-between or messenger, from buying and sellmg, from 
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briberyp cheating and fraud, from maiming, muider^ putting in 
bonds, highway robbery, dacoity and violence. (He avoids 
the use of lusuriea,) He holds aloof from childish games ^ He 
holds aloof from low converbation,—(He) holds aloof from— 
wrangling phrases.—(He) abstama fiorn—eervile duties. Where¬ 
as some arc trickatera, drone rs out of holy words fo^r pay^ - 
Gautama the Recluse holds aloof from such deception and 
patter. He holds aloof from wrong means of liveliho€Mi.=— 
These, Brethren, are the trifling matters, the minor details of 
mere morality (to be taken for granted,) of which the uncon¬ 
verted man. when praising the Tathlgata, might speak. 

There arc. Brethren^ other things, profound, difficult to 
realize, hard to understand, tranquillizing, sweet, not to be 
grasped by mere logic, subde, comprehensible only by the 
wise. These things the Talhagata, having himself realised 
them and seen them face to facet has set (ortb \ and it is of 
them that they w'ho would rightly praise the Tathagata in 
accordance with the truth, should speak. And what are they? 

There are. Brethren, (those) who reconstruct the ultimate 
beginnings of things, (those) whose speculations are concerned 
with the ultimate past, and who—put forth various asserdons 
concerning it—(Thtre are those) who reconstruct the past, and 
(thoee) who arrange the future^ or who do both.—Now of 
these. Brethren the Tathagala know# that these specuJatiDns 
thus arrived at, thus insiated on,—will have such and such 
a result, such and such an effect on the future condition of 
those who trust in them^ This does he know* and he knows 
dso other things far better than those speculations ; and having 
that knowledge, he is not puffed up, and thus untarnished, 
he ha*, in his own heart, realised the way of escape from 
them : ha* understood ^ as they really are^ the rising up and 
the passing away of sensationfl, [he has said that ‘'these 
opinions of their* are based only on the personal scnsabofUl 
—of these—Recluses and Brahman* ) theh sweet ta^te, their 
danger, how they cannot be relied on, and, not grasping after 
any of those thing* men are eager for, he, the Tathigata, i* 
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quite set Bietlw™. when a brother understendB 

ns they really are. the origiTi and the end, the atUaction, aft 
the danger, and the way of escape from the sw re^ma of 
contact, {through which sensatioriB are received) that he gets 
to know what is above, beyond them all -Thus spake tf« 
Blessed One. and glad at heart, the brethren exalted his word. 

The Fruits of the Life of a Recluse. 

(The King, Ajatasattu. has asked Buddha if there is 
any advantage in the life of a recluse, Buddha replies:—} 
“Now what do you think. O King> Suppose there were a 
servant ; suppose he donned the yellow robe and were 
admitted into an order and dwelt rcsUaitied. cot^nt with 
mere food and shelter, delighting in solitude. Would you 
then say“Let the man come back ; let him be a servant 

again, and work for me ^ 

“Nay, Lord, rather should we greet him with reverence. — 
"Suppose. O King, theic appears in the world one who 
has won the truth, an Amhat, a fully awakened one. abound¬ 
ing in wisdom and goodness, happy, who knows all worl^. 
unsurpassed as a guide to mortals wrilling to be led. a teachw 
for gods and men. a Blessed One. A Buddha. He. by himself, 
thoroughly knows and sees, as it were, face to face, ^s 
universe— and Having known it, he makes his knowledge 
known to others. The Truth. lovely in its origin, lovely in lU 
progress, lovely in its consumation. does he proclaim, both in 
the spirit and the letter, the higher life does he make known, 
in all its hJness and in all purily. 

A man—listens to that Truth, and he considers thus within 
himself"Full of hindrance is that household life, a path for 
the dust of passion. Free as the air is the life of him who has 
renounced all worldly things.'*—Then before long he goes 
forth from the household life into the homeless stale. When 
he thus becomes a recluse, he lives self-restrained by th^ 
restraint that should be binding on a recluse. Uprightness is 
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hifl delight, and he sees danger m the leant of those thinga he 
should avoid. He adopts, and traiitn himself in the precepts. 
He encompasses himself with good deeds m act and wnrd. 
Pure are his means of liveKhood, guarded the door of his 
senses. Mindful and self-poBsesscd^ he is altogether happy« 
—^His conduct is good in that he follows the moralities.—And 
endowed with this body of morals, so worthy of honor, he 
experiences within himself a sense of ease without alloy. Thus 
it is* O Kjtig, that the Bhikkhu becomes righteous. He is guarded 
as to the door of his senses m that« when he sees an object 
with his eye, he is not entranced in the general appearance or 
the details of it. (And so with sounds, odors, tastes* touch), 
or when he cognises a phenomenon with his mind^—He seta 
himself to restrain that which gives occasion to evil states, 
covetousness and dejection to flow in over him.—And endowed 
with this self-restraint, so worthy of honor* as regards these 
senses, he experiences within himself a sense of ease into 
which no evil can enter. He is mindful and eelF-poasessed in 
this way —in gomg forth or in coming hack he keeps clearly 
before his mitid's eye all that is wrapt up there-in^-tke imme^ 
diate object of the act itself, its ethical significance^ whether 
or not it is conducive to the high aim set before him, and the 
real facts underlying the mere phenomena of the outward act. 
He keeps himseff aware of all that it really means in whatever 
he does,—A Bhiklihu is content in tk-i he is satisfied with 
sufficient robes to cherish his bexiy, and with sufficient food to 
keep his stomach going.—Then, master of this so excellent 
body of moral precepts, gifted with this so exceUent restraint 
as to the senses, endowed with thia oo excellent mindfulness 
and self-possessicin, filled with this so cXceLlem content, 
putting away the hankering after the world, the corruption of 
the wish to injure, torper of mind and heart ; keeping hia ideas 
alight, mindful and self-possessed, he purifies his mind of 
weakness and sloth. Putting away fiuiry and worry, he 
remains-free from fretfulneas, and with heart serene wi thin 
he purifies himself of tmtahility and vexation of spirit. Putting 
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away waveHng. he remains as one passed beyond perplen^ : 
and no longer in suspense as to what is good, he punfies ^ 
mind of doubt,—Then, just as if a man were ill. and recovered i 
—as if he were bound in a prison-house and lycre Mt free 
as if he were a slave and were emancipated —as if he were 
on a dangerous road and finally arrived at safety, in security 
and peace just so the Bhilddm. as long as these five 
Hindrances are not put away from within him. looks upon 
himself as in debt, diseased, in prison, in slavery, lost on a 
desert toad. But when these five Hindrances have been put 
away from within him. he looks upon himself as freed fiotn 
debt, rid of disease, out of jail a free man. ^d secure. And 
gladneiis springs up within him on his realising that, and joy 
rises to him thus gladdened, and so rejoicing, all his frame 
becomes at ease, he U filled with a sense of peace, and in 
that peace his heart Is stayed. Then, estranged fi^ lusts, 
aloof from evil dispositions, he enters into and abides in a st^c 
of joy born of detachment reasoning and investigation going 
on the while. His very body does he so pervade, drench, 
permeate and suffuse with the joy and ease born of detach¬ 
ment. that there is no spot in his whole frame not suJbsed 
therewith. Then he enters and abides in a state of serenity of 
concentration, a state of elevation of mind, a tranqmllization 
of the heart within : then, holding aloof from joy, he becomes 
equable ; then he—passes into a state of pure self-possession 
and equanimity—- And he sits there, so suffusing even his 
body with that sense of purification, of tranducence of heart, 
that there is no spot in his whole frame not suffused therewith. 
With his heart thus serene, made pure, translucent, cultured, 
devoid of evil, ready to act, firm and impurturhable, he applies 
and bounds down his mind to that insight that comes from 
knowledge.—and penetrates with his own heart the hearts of 
other men. he knows them, he discerns (the qualities of all 
minds). He knows the destructions of the Deadly Floods 
(Illusions, Defilements, Taints). He knows the Path, He is set 
free. In him, thus set free, there arises the knowledge of his 
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emancipation. There ia no fruit of the life of a recluee^ viaiUe 
in tkLa worJd, that h higher and fiwectet than this. 


BUDDHADATTA 

Buddka^oah and Buddhadatta. the two great commentators 
of Buddhist works were contemporaries, but the works of the 
latter were prior in time though he was eclipsed by the former 
his over rated successor. 

Buddha-d&tta, though a clergyman, had attached himselF as 
a A'liniater to Accuta Vikrama of the Kadamba line of Kings. 
Buddhadatta was bom in India but to Ceylon is due the credit 
of giving him hb education. He was bom at Uragapura^ a 
sea-port town at the head of the Kaveri Delta, He crossed 
the channel and reached Ceylon^ had an intercourse with the 
Monks of Anuradpura and stayed long In Mabavihara there. 
Here he composed his first poem. He read a good deal of 
Sinhalese literature. 

His ambition wa* to raise Buddhism from a popular un¬ 
certain supersdtiouA congeries to the high level of other Indian 
phUosophical systems hy giving jt in the learned tongue, Pali, 
a new body of unexceptionable litcratLire similar to the Sutta 
literature of Sankhya, Yoga and Vaiscsika Schools. His work 
is marked by an anxiety to give to the Buddhist faith the status 
of an organized reUgiO'Us system, stiong in its pzfnciples and 
steady and unequivocating in its statement of them and backed 
by an acceptable aystem of psychology and metapshysics^ 

A close study of Buddhadatta a works will surety be struck 
by the unity that marks the group of his worka^ 

According to Candha-Vamsa hi* work® were :— 

1. Jutalankara (a votive wreath for the Jina)^ 

It b the earlicHt and a tribute of an earnest follower who 
has chosen to dedicate hLa life to the study of the Master's 
words and to the promulgation of the gospel. 
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H. Vinaya Vinicchaya, the practical life of Self-control 
and discipline^ 

HI. VHra Kiniccfiflya—In thw doubtful poinla left un¬ 
decided in Vinaya Vinicchaya are aetded. 

IV. Ahhidamma Valara—a Buddhist philosophical work, 

V. Madfinraf/fia Kifnsrnf—a Coromentaiy on Buddha- 
This is written to preserve authentic 
traditions out of an acciunulatcd mass of tradi¬ 
tions. 

The above short account is baaed on an article hy Ptofessoif 
Jumbunathan of the University College. Rangoon in the 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, p. 111. 

Sheo Nabaln. 


QlHiBrnON OF TOOTH RELIC 

It is proposed to exhibit the tooth Relic this year front 
Friday 23td November up to 7th January 1929 from 1 to 6 p.m. 
each day in aid of the new huilihng fund. 

The exposition wiU be restricted each day to pilgrims from 
districts as per progtamme below. Admission will be hy tickets 
which will be available free of any charge. These rickets, with 
the date and district printed on them, could be had through all 
Buddhist Institutions and headmen in each area or from the 
Diyawadana Nilame direct. As it is impossible to deal with 
more than 12.000 worshippers each day the numlw of tickets 
for each day wiB be limited to that number. A fair number of 
tickets will also be available at the Maligawa for the use of 
those pilgrims who fail to obtain them in their native or 
residential places. These will be issued between 10 a,m. and 
12 noon. Special arrangements will be made for the admission 
of Buddhist priests, and tickets for them will be avalable 
through the Maha Nayaka TherOS- 

There will be special facilities made to admit those who 
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ftre cantHbuting^ specially for tKc building as a tn&rk of grutitudic 
for tbe encouragement given to Cflfty on the building opera- 
dona. TlcJcjeta for this purpnae could be obtained at the ofEce 
of the Diyawadana Nilame at least a day earlier so as to permit 
the necessary arrangements to be made for the admiesion of 
such deket holders > 

[t is hoped that die Railway authorities will issue cheap 
tickets from all stations.—(Cei^ion Pnpera.) 


BUDDHISM IN INDO^CHINA 

fReproduced Jfrom (he fluddhisf Reuteul o/ October^ 1909) 

The period close to the beginning of the Christian era 
on either side seems to have been for India a time of trans- 
formadon and eipanaiotir It is the period in which AsvagKosa 
inaugurated the series of Mahakavyas with hiB adiriirable 
Buddhacartto, which for its gravity of thought and noble 
simplicity of style, is one of the masterpieces of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. In this period this great man, a bold thinker a* well of 
an excellent poet, became in his Mahayana-sraddhotpada, ^ the 
Fearless innovator of a doctrine designed to regenerate 
Buddhism/"^ 

It is the period „ also in which the constitution of the Indo' 
Scythian Empire opened the plains of Central Asia to that 
powerful Buddhist culture, traces of which the encavations of 
Aurel Stein, Albert-Cmnwedeh Albert von Le Caq« and Paul 
Pelliot* have but recently revealed to US- But it is not only 
in the North that this resurrection of India is to be seen. Bold 
navigators from the ports of the Oekkhan, aveicoming the time- 
honoured fear of the '"black water,set sail towards the great 
islanihi of the Archipelago, and the fertile valleys of Trana- 
gangetic Indja^ There is hardly anything, indeed, in the hlitoty 
of the Farthest East, more interesting than this progress of 
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Indian civiiisation, setting out with its idetfl* ita cuitoms* and 
ita godsi to place Its ineffaceable atamp on the barbariiiii 
peoples of Easlem y\sia. Our object is not to consider thi* 
tnovcment as a whole, but simply to follow the destiny of 
Buddhi&rn, in the States founded by the Hindus on the shoies 
of the IndoXIhmefie Peninsula. 

That the first Indian colorues were estabtished, or at least 
politically organised, in this region about the beginning of our 
era, is a fact which doubtless no authcnltc document proves, 
but which the a^eement of traditions, and the date of the 
earliest epigraphic texts, render exceedingly probable.^ 

We are sure» at any rate^ that from the second century 
a Hindu d 3 rTLasty was ruling over the South of Annam. An 
inscription found near Nhatrang, in characters dating at the 
latest from the third century^ leaves no doubt of the fact. 
It is probable that this primitive kingdom was, at this spot^^ 
Panduranga, absorbed later by Champa, which extended from 
Tonkin to lower Cochin China. 

A second kingdom was founded about the same time m 
the Mekhong valley. The only information we possess about 
the latter State comes to us from the Chinese, who opened 
up relations with it in the first half of the third century. This 
Fact explains why it was only known to us under its Chinese 


S AccQrdinv tg iKit cbronicicvK in tbe yev | gl tLc uilta 

(78 A-D.) ■ prince muned Aii SsJu er Fnilsw Jaya colcmiBHl Jam and 

ictuxluc^ed religion, Uw and writings iKi* U r^^irknlly only a legcnrd 
invented: to tlie origin af iba mkll £ 14 , But in 1432 Javancaa 

mnlikaAddora itatc tTinl tKcir klasdoin bad bera lounded 1J76 yvmza prv- 
vioUily, rbat ii in A.Dr 56 {HiMoris o/ Mmsij. Tihe Hute#^ crf ih^ 
Lcangt (502—536}, in d^aeribinsr the iintmtry al Lang-klii-AicHl. which appsurfl 
to- carrmpond lo TenaMcrim Kc, ft. E^tr. Or., [V,. 406) adds, 

"'Tba people any that their kingdocnL waa founded iMhe iben 400 yeoia 
agu-", (iKet^fan;: about 100 

3 A. Bcrgalgne. IpjeriptifiOfl flanBcrilc» da Cennpi ia 'Wcfirt et 
dew mafmaefiiMr Vol XXVIL, p. 193. 
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name Foti-nan* Ttere was & tradition that ci^riliaation had 
been introduced into the countt? by a hero nanicd Henen^t^ieu^ 
who came by sea on a trading junk, armed with a wonderful 
bow ipven him by the gods. Seeing that the nadves threatened 
to resist, he shot an arrow. Overwhelmed with feat, they 
at once mbmitted. Hnuen-^'ien married their queen^ whose 
name was Willow^Leaf, and he tau^t her to wear clothing, 
a custom of which she had hitherto been ignorant. His 
descendants governed this country after his death. 

Some writers have treated this tale as sober history^ but it 
IS only the rationalised version of a local legend, attested else¬ 
where, according to which the kingdom which preceded 
Cambodia in the basin of tbe Mekhong, was founded by a 
Brahman named Kaunc/inya, who fixed the situation of his 
capital by throwing a javebn, given to him by one of the 
heroes of the MahabhuataH Aavattbaman, tbe son of Orona, 
Aavatthaman married a Nagf called Som^, an inhabitant of 
the nver, and founded a royal dynasty.® 

Fabulous as it is in form, this tradition corresponds with a 
fact: tbe ancient introduction of Brabmani^tn into Fou-nan, 
It was Bourishing there in the third century. ^'Their custom,'^ 
says the Leung Chouj “is to worship the genii of heaven. Of 
these genii of heaven they make bronze images. Those which 
have two faces have four arms i those with four faces have 
eight arms. Each hand holds somethitig: sometimes a child, 
sometimes a bird or a quadruped, or even the sun or the 
moon.*’ 


* Oa Fi?i4p|ian, A« the «±«£«l|cat Mrticle hy P. Pdliat, Bo/fn. £c. f t, 
Eixfr. Ofj, in., Z4S ^303, im j IV-., 3fl'5"—412, iis wUi cK all itt 
li»v* Wb usd exAmlDed with m much kauwlcdsis am 

All ihM b KiAteil hcTV at Fdu-njin Kni been d»wa ffotn itu* wnik. 

■5 L. tlna4, InicTTptkkna dc £& fr. Exit. Of., 1V-, 

923. L'lnmcriptian de B4ad Cmttikrvn, /onmaj' ^judrepw* 

Mb/— luiu. 1909, hill jTj^eiuly rcniBiked that ih» rcfcieace to 
AavaUh&nun canueeft. the wly klusB of Foo-nau wjtK ihif Pdlma of 
5flutlicra tedU. clalmai to bo ac^cEtiilcd ham. thi. bulividud. 
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h li not difficolt to recognise tke images of Vishnu and 5iva 
in this description. Did Buddhism cicist at this time in Fou- 
nan bs the religion of a minonty ? Wc do not know, but it is 
at least probable that it was known through the misaion which h 
about 240 — 245 went to Northern India to the capital of 

the Murundas KanaiJ|).®‘ At all events k we find it firmJy 
planted in Fou-nan in the fifth centitry* although in a situation 
less official than that of SivaUm. This was a result of the 
mission of the Indian monk Nagasena to the Court of China. 
About 478 AJ). he was at Canton, when some traders uf Fou- 
nan were there on business^ and, wishing to take advantage 
of the opportunity of returning to his country, he embarked 
with them.^ A lempest drove them on to the shores of 
Champa^ where they were conscientioudy pi underedh Naga- 
sena reached Fou-nan by land and was well received. 
Astonished at the inks he told of the greatness of the Chinese 
Empire. King Kaundlnya Jayavaiman commissioned him in 
484 to cairy a message to the Emperor. Ni^gasena related that 
it was the custom in Fou-nan to oEer warship to Mahesvora. 
We see, however^ by the presents which he took, that the 
a 4 ~tists of Fou-nan knew' how to treat objects of piety familiar 
to the Buddhists. Among these presents are found, in fact, 
two ivory stupas and carved golden image of the throne of 
the king of the dragons," by which we must without doubt 
understand, an image of the Buddha seated on the coils of 
the Nagaraja Mucalinda. 

We have^ however, more precise information on the 
important place held at that cbne by Buddhism in Fou-nan^ 

& Syiv^in Lm, Peux petrpj^ Lu Munuad&t et !*■ CA^cilkM 

Qharle* de Harlez, p. [176 ff.). At tKc same |)«riodl tbe Ecarned 
BuddLiit Sen-iFiciuei, San Cil aji Endtan mercEiiLiit skilled in Tcokin^ went la 
CEiifia Afidi traiiilaBcd scvcml (Ed. CKavnimeSr T'anna' Pon, 

May, 19D9. p. E9^. 

T Et -wmi tlie cuirtETtn of ptlflfimx ftQftl OiLqa Id Endii by 

■cn ^ viflil FoU-lum. wbars tlisy pul inln tlm: Pert ef tbc Tboiuuuad R1 vk« 
(Vi'tunv). 
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Several motikfl, naiti^ee of that couiitry, lived in Cbma : two 
of them at least assisted m the transladDn of the sacred hooka 
into Ghinese. The first was Sarrrghap^a, who wa* bom in 
460 and died iti 524, As he understDod several languages the 
LcaJig Ejnpwror Won summoned him to his caui't in 506, and 
for sixteen years he worked at the translation of the canonical 
books, TTie second wm Mandraaena* who arrived at the 
capital in 503, in order to collaborate with the former, but he 
was unable to acquire a sufficient knowledge of the Chinese 
These facts prove the existence iti Fou^nan of 
monasteries where the sacred texts were successhilly studied. 

A century later^ in 539, envoy* from the same kingdom 
brought a magnifijcent pder. Their master p they said, possessed 
a hair of the Buddha twelve feet long, and he was ready to 
present h to the Emperor. The Latter ordered the monk Yur 
Pao or Tan Pao to go in search of it. 

Fou-nan was at that time a great empire, which extended 
its suzerainty over the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and a part of 
the Laos States, but this power was nearing its end. One of 
the vassal suites, Cambodia, in the sixth century, rapidly 
became strong enough to expel the dynasty and to set up a 
line o( native kings. This revolution was perhaps not only 
political but also religious, if we are Co apply this phrase of 
Yi-tfling about Fou-nan to the conquerinf king: *'k was 
formerly the kingdom of the Naked Men. People worshipped 
many devps there. Then the Law of the Buddha prospered 
and was spread abroad. But to-day a wicked king has com^ 
pletely destroyed it, and there are no longer any monk* st oil. 

It is doubtful that Buddhism sudered a disaster so com¬ 
plete OS Yi-tiing thought, and at any rate^ it was not not long 
before it amse again. Jn 664 A.D. the reigning king speaks 
with consideration of two bhiksua who dwell In his kingdom^ 
both of them treasures of virtue* knowledge, gentleness, 
patience, compassion, austerity, and prudence/*® A steie 


G A. BortK, da Camtodg^, p. 63, 
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inscribed with characters of almost the same period comme¬ 
morates a donation to the three divine personages— 
^alcyamunt). Maitreya^ and Avalokltcsvara,^ As this last name 
shows us at once+ the Buddhism of ancient Cambodia is that 
of the Mahay&na.^'’ indeed we find the mydiica! Buddhas 
(Bhaisajyaguru). the Bodhisattvas (Avaloldtesvaja^ Vajrap^ni), 
the metaphysical entities {Prajnn)^ and the speculative theories 
(Triklya)^ which characterise this Form of the religion. 

Tn this respect, the invocadons which precede acts of 
dentition are pardcnlarly instructhre. Thus at Sat Chum in 
960 A.Dp a donor invokes Lokesvaia and Vajrapani :—^ 

'^Victory to Loktevara, bom for the welfare of iKe world, 
who. manifesting in some way the four Holy Truthsp and 
giving to the Law a firm and extremely solid basis, unfolds the 
splendour of his four arms for the prosperity of the earth. 

*^5ri Vajrapanh invindhlc, concfueror of hostile demons, 
bears a thunderbolt having the brightness of a burning fire, and 
excels in destroying the obstacles heaped up by the torrent 
of misdeeds, which the Danavas and the arrogant Kali commits 
when they are ujichained/' 

Here is the beginning of another inscription from the same 
temple, in which the Prajnip:^ramit§ takes the place of Avalo- 
kitesvara'— 

*’May the Buddha give yon Bodhir He who has well tanoht 
the system of the non-existence of the soul, as a means of 
attaining the Supreme Soul, which it nevertheless contradicts.^^ 

$ Slclc d'AmpiE Rdoin {Aymoiucr, Lc I., 442). 

I DBC here the srdiiiAry remu MatiAyAnM^ ; but m* the bl|^ 

wonJ, wblcK litfnifliB 'The infetiof. or iHipwetfiaet Vebide/^ «vandi di*- 
AEree^bty ui the can of Buddbiib af tha Sislulise kcbcfib We Tnigfat 
perhspe udopt in pFelcreJiAc the lerTtiSnolagy ei^ijolh tfsditiDiijl r Bbdhi^ 
Htroagrdna uid 5r£T34%E|l4n4^ 

U Imrmai At^^n^r Vdr XIL, p, 226- 

12 ta a (anr-^Amiecl vtatuc of Avslokitcwaja. Cf. Fpindier 

f Ddtxi^me]: jitr rEO^na^TAphEA haddhiqiEA tt^ fYnde, p. 2fi. 

13 The ^lem of the nan eiciiitmCr pf the indWldua] joul (neiirvEiny*;- 
danana^ allowa one to ilttAill ta NirvAZhA^ who, aa Ul M hn ia outaidA ihe 
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’*May Sri Vajrapam witk the ven&Table amt# protect yoti+ 
he who bears the Sri-vajra^ guariliaTi of the Sri (Fortune) of 
the three worlds, and similar to the vajra of Indra. 

'"May the PrBjfiaparamita preserve you from sin. O most 
dear ones. She who, a# the day of the full moon, mark# the 
plenitude of that moon, which is the omnisdence of (he 
Buddha." 

In fact this tnonumerit of Bat Chum included three sanc¬ 
tuaries dedicated respectively to the Buddha* to Vajrapanr 
and to the PraJn&p^amSta or DwyadevL Here again is an 
invocation, no less characteristic, to the Three Bodies of the 
Buddha 

"1 salute the Body of the Dharma, which* freed from 
matter* like the moon from the genie who eclipses her* shining 
in pure hearts as she in a pure wave, penetrates as she all 
things with its splendour- 

**Incline yourself before the Body of Felicity, which ia for 
the Body of the Dharma, like his disk is for the Srm. which is 
indispensable to the magic power of the Buddhas, to manifest 
the variety of perceptible forms. 

^'l bow before the perceptible body of die benefieent 
Buddhas, which gives to the earth all that it wishes, the tree of 
desires deprived of eveiy dewe*" 

We might be templed to believe that the same f orm of 
Buddhism prevailed in Champa, the neighbour State of Cam¬ 
bodia, but, on the contrary* it was two HmaylitiB schools which 
reigned there, if we are to accept the teBtimcny of Yi-laing:— 
that country,” he says, "*the Buddhists belong generally 
to the Arya Sammitirnikaya, there are also some adherents of 
the SaivastTvada-nikaya/ ^ 

worldi plwnoixuBM, cun be SMimilflled tft tht ■upTcme «au| {psfamitmAs) 
of iKe Vedi^fU^- 

M liucj. dc Srei Saiilbvr. Stiiirt, Rvotm A Mitiili.—April. 

my 

li A fimeard ^ Uu Haddhlrt P- 12. 
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The Saiamity^ and the Sarv^aftlivadEns were two sects cot- 
necked with the Theravada ai the Lifcde Vehicle, We must 
observe, however, that one of the very rare Buddhiat inflcrip- 
dona that Champa has bequeathed us, and which ii found m 
the ruins of Don^-^duongr, A.nnam (®75 A.D.)* refers to the 
foundation of a monastery under the invocation of Lokesvara 
(Avalohilesvamjp^ The Images Found in these ruins have 
nothing characteristic; the chief i* a Buddha seated m 
European fashion, which cannot therefore be Avaloldteavafa. 
But a feature of tKe inficription dcaerves to be noticed. Il 
commemorates not only the erection of an image of Lokesvara, 
but ^so the erection of a linga. find here+ agam. that 

reciprocal penetradon of Sivaism and Buddhism already pointed 
out by M. Kem in Java,^"^ and which more than one Indo- 
Chinese monument both in Champa and in Cambodia indicate. 
The most curious example which the latter country offers us 
is a foundation by a relative of the king in 1067 A,D- It com- 
pilsed four Sivaite images (saivi caturmurdh)—namely, a Lmga, 
Brahma. Vishnu, and the Buddha. Some dme previously, 
StrryAvarman L, a Buddhist king to judge from his posthumous 
name Nirvanapada, celebrating in an inscription the foundation 
of a sanctuary, places at the head of the profOsff a stanga to 
Siva, another to the Buddha, and the third to his spiritual master 
whose knowledge has its source in the favour of Siva.^ 

Thus, from the eleventh century* Buddhism, if it was only 
the religion of a minority and occupied a less important place 
than Sivaism in official circles, had nevertheless attained a 
position honourable enough for powerful persons publicly to 
proclaim themselves its adherents* It had perhaps djrven 


IS SoJIjt. Ec, Et. £jfI t, Ot,, IV W, 

IJ H. Kcm. Over elo vetmensing vmn Siwalarao en Biultniinu op 
(VrnUBTti on MwJcdel. 1 reok,, jleel V.>. Cf. BmiIi, tnKaiplion* 

HnKritet Jir CalpteJjiie, p. ^76- 

u flW7n. £e. Ff. E*fr, Of., FV,, iSZ. 
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deeper roots than cpigraphic documents would le&d U9 to 
suppose^ for it must not he forgotten that those who apeak on 
Steles and pillars are prince* and nobles. The people only 
appear as temple serfs subject to periodical service, cottipul- 
Bory labour, and fines. U it quite certain that these pcasanto, 
who carted rice to the temple* of Siva and swept hia sane- 
tuaries, were hia worshippers ? Had not BuddKbm rallied to its 
cause all the lower class of husbandmen and artteana> Many 
signs mjpport this theory ; as, for example, the frequent destruc- 
tion^ of idol* by bands of rebels. Thus a royal itiscrlpdon of 
the eleventh century orders the re-ciection of a linga, a 
NSrayana, and a Bhagavatt, which had been twice dragged 
from their altars by enemies-^ About the sanriie time a general 
of King UdayadityavaimariK Gommafldcd to repTees several 
revolts, makes pious foundations at the temples of Siva, whilst 
one of the rebel chiefs deatroyia the linens.® If these icuno- 
clasts treated the most revered idols with so little ceremony» 
is it not because they followed another creed? On the other 
hand, it would be very difficult to account for the extraordinary 
success wbich attended Sinhalese Buddhism in this country, 
if the soil had not been already prepared for the propaganda. 
The aocinl condition of Cambodia easily accounts fox the favour 
that the preaching of the Bhiksus met with. The ecclesiastical 
latifundia occupied an enoTmoua extent of territory. In the 
centre of each of these great fiefs was a momjmeTital temple, 
sometimes of colossal proportiona, built with much labour by 
the people of the country. When once the structure was 
finished, they were obliged to provide the numerous company 
in the sanctuary with food, and tender service for two weeks 
each month, tn addition to the larger temple*, over the terri¬ 
tory of the empire was spread a host of chapels, to which 
piouji donors had attached a small plot, and the services of 
some of their tenants. The greater part of the population 

Ayftieai^r. boJife, H,, 391 , 

to /nKTTpIkvia POUKHle# Ju CarnJi>w/ai«, Na, XVlTI. 
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Ubaured in the MTvice of the gods. Im&gine now the presence 
of Buddhist misflionariea in such a eurrountliiig, with their 
ideas of poverty* holiness, and mercy: ia it possible for their 
words not to have awakened an immense echo in the hearts 
of the humble? 

Louis Finot; 

7*0 he cojifimred. 


“ BUDDHA-THE REFUGE OF AMRAPALl*’ 

(By Ganca Quran LalJ 

If one has read the life and Teachings of the Master with 
some thought and care, he must have been sti uck with the fact 
that all through His Life and Teachings runs a Message which 
can only be caught if he gets beneath the written words of the 
texts. In His life He set up a new standard much higher than 
was current in His time and die viewed every thing around 
Him from an stand point so altogether different from om own 
that we can not but be struck hy its very newness. One such 
instance in point is the famous case of Ambapali the 
courtisan. 

In the town of VesaJi—the capital of a great republic i 
wealth Was in abundance. There were many houses which 
Were famous for their wealth and wielded power which wealth 
alone can give* but with wealth there was c-ormption, with 
wealth there was sin. 

And inlo the Life of this town there came a poor girl, 
poor in wealth but rich in personal charm and beauty^ She 
had vim and vitality* she had charm end intelligence and she 
had that thirst and desire to shine out, that longing to express 
herself, which would not be satisfied until success was hers. 
And finding that low birth and paientage* want of lucre would 
not permit her to rise honourably she chose a life of sin* or 
rnay be, she was betrayed into it. And she euioyed hfe, as 
pn}oyment is some time understood in the world, she had the 
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good things of the world as the good things of the world go. 
she had posseBsions — she had more than one residence and 
what more she wielded Power—Power which comes to a 
women when the high and mighty snccumh to the charm and 
fascination of a beautihil face. And the price she paid for alt 
these comforts was her life of sin and. a dubious social position. 
But she aaw life in a glamour and it was suffident for her. 

In the grove of this social butterfly of Ve^ali came Buddha 

_the tamer of human hearts—with His disciples. Perhaps it 

was simply an accident that He stopped there—perhaps the 
choice wBfi deliberate. And the news came to Ambapali 
that He who was Prince and had now turned a beggar had 
come to ^ay in her grove. She had heard of His fame — - 
of His spiritual attainments and physical charm, who could 
say what was it that Led her to visit Him in the grove. She 
had the inetinctive art of a woman of choosing her adornment 
to match with the surroundings and her life of a counisan had 
perfected her in the Art. And for thifl visit she chose for her 
covering a dmple dress p perhaps a plain white sir! and a 
bodice—-and how beautiful must she have looked in her $implE^ 
dress—only those can know who understand what beauty is. 

And she came, she who had tamed many a heart and 
kept the leading men of VesSli in her strings before that ui' 
comparable tamer of human hearts. How must have she felt 
before His august Pieaence) How different must she have 
found Him from all those with whom she had dealt with) It 
Ls Just possible that she had seen other holy men of her time 
before it and she had found therm cold and chilly i But in 
His august Presence her heart must have Opened for she must^ 
ered the courage to invite Him and hlifl dUidples for a meal. 
Imagine a coxutiaan who had led a life of sin, invitmg the 
Samml Sam Buddha for a meal? Could she have the courage 
to extend the invitation^ if she had not felt encouraged hy His 
all embracing love and mercy? And Buddha who had flung 
a whole kingdom was yet a great miser, the greatest that history 
has known where saving of human souls was concerned. 
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Ambap*H p^^^cioua to be 

[oat. In her visit and invitadon He read the begginiiiff of & 
new life and with an innate nobility that was m His case bom 
of Perfect Enlightemnetit He accepted Her invitation. And 
the heart of Ambapali danced with gladness as it had never 
danced beforen she was all haste^-ahe fnnst reach home at 

^T%c^ _for tomorrow Buddha was to take His tneal at heis^ and 

her carriage drove up against the 3 ^oimg Licchavi Princes^ 
axle to axle* wheel to whed and yoke to yoke and the blood 
of young Licchavis^ who embraced her in private and 
shunned her in public rose up in indignity ; for was 
it not indignity to their sham respectability that a 
courtUan did not slop but drove up agaitiei them- An apology 
was to be offered “My Laid. 1 have just invited the Blessed 
One and His brethren foi their to-morrow^a “Amba- 

pali,. give up this meal for a hundred thousand**. The offer 
wa* made in the hope that the courtlsan with her love of 
lucre, will gladly accept the offer^. Here was a chance to gain 
a reputation for charity and piety and at the same time play¬ 
ing gallant to the couitisan, but the princes had to deal with 
a different Amhap^i and no sooner the offer was made came 
the quick lelort. '"My Lordi wcie you to offer aJl Vesab with 
its subject territory 1 would not give up so great an honour 
See the utter carelessness for all that matters in life+ which has 
mattered in her life in the atliwer of Ambaplli. She would 
not tfdl her chance to offer a meal to a man who begged for 
his food from door to door for the entiie kingdom of Vesali, 
Till yesterday she must have weighed eveiy suitor in terroa of 
the money she could get from him. Here was another indig¬ 
nity to the sham respectability of the young Ucchavis* but 
they would not be put off like that. They were the leading 
men of Vesali and according to traditional convention the 
honour of offering him first meal to so renowned a holy man 
belonged to them and they went up to the Blessed One. and 
pressed Him to accept their invitarion. But Buddha had his 
standards of judging human worth, respectability and morali^. 
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Tn Hia Eye«, £yc« that saw thingit as they arc and not as they 
appear Ambapali wa4 more honourable thani all that team of 
Licchavis, who ictumed dejected saying "^A worldly woman 
has outdone ua^ we have been left behind by a frivolous guj." 

And next day ai the appointed time Buddha with His 
disciples went to Ambap^ and took Hia meal and she on 
whom the lords of Licchavis waited served the meal herself. 
She could no longer resist and surrendered herself to Him 
and presented her mansion to the Order. 

How many of us will plate such a value on a sinner as 
did Buddha on Ambapali? Would not even the greatest 
amongst us shrink bach? A paralld case comes to memory p 
S ome of the noted leaders of the Hindus were leading a 
deputation for collectiDn of funds for an Hindu Institution. 
The heart of Hindu India was touched and the poor vied with 
the rich in contributing their mite towards its funds^ The heart 
of an Ambap^j was aUo touched and she oSered a handsome 
donation. But it was too much for the local gentry' to see 
their name in the list in which the name of the couitisan was 
also to appear ; They threatened to withdraw and the leadeia 
rejected the meal of Ambap^i and cast their lot with Licchavis. 
O Thou Refuge of Ambaplli I take my Refuge in TheCi 


AFPAMAOA (Vlfiluct) 

(A summary of a aermon delivered by Ven. Pandit Hp 
N andasara at the British Maha Bodhi Society HeadQuaitcrs on 
September 16th 1928). 

Appaiuada (vigilance) is a subject specially emphasUed by 
the Buddha. This subject ia of great uae for the improvement^ 
betterment and advancement of men in temporal and spiiitunl 
aeairs. This was the theme of a numher of sermons. 

The literal meaning of the word Appamida is vigilance, 
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but we must be very cafeful here. Appamada meafts not 
merely vi^laucep but vispilance in some merit gaining activity. 

Let w rernember the last word of Buddha. When He wa* 
lying down on death-bed, between the two Sale trees, in 
the city named Kusinara, He called His disciples unto Him and 
spoke thus i "‘O brethien, 1 tell you that everything m the 
world is transitory and therefore be Tigllanl. Only this mueh 
was spoken by Buddha at His last moment, ^K^e treat thc^ 
last words as precious wealth bcQueathed to us. 

Three months before His passing away, Buddha ordered 
the Bhikkhus to aa^mble in the hall named. Kiiilagara sala. 
All the Bhikkhus. who lived in the city WisoIh. assembled there 
at the time f«ed. Buddha delivered a long sermon which 
included almost all the principles of His teaching, to the great 
delight of the congregadon which consisted of none but 
Bhikkhus. At the end of the sermon Buddha spoke thus: 
**I have delivered sermons to you during these forty-five years. 
You must learn them thoroughly well treasure them in 
your minds, you must practise them in vigilance and you must 
teach them to others. If you do what I say it will be of great 

for the welfare of the Irving and those that come after 
you.'* Then He said, ^^l am of matured age. Now 1 am 
aeventy-uine years and nine months old. The remainuig 
period of my life ia short. That is three months. After that I 
will leave you for ever. I have done all that was necessary for 
the sake of you and me. Be mindful, be righteous and be 
vigil ant/“ 

Appamada Kelps us to attain Nibbina, It is lllustmted by 
the Buddha*® word, "Appamado Amalapadam,which means 
Appamlda results in Nibbana. The reason ts dear. If 
anyone is vigilant in meditation he is sure to gain Nibbana. 
No one would be able to gain Nibbana without meditation. 
The opposite of Appam&da is Pamada, which means heedlesa- 
ness or negligence. On account of Pamada or negligence one 
fails to acquire merit, especially in meditation^ Ne^igent 
men are aa the lifeless* for they are unable to do acts of 
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Virtue. *"He wLd ig vigilant obtains two reaidts. tbat is lo »y. 
bappineaa here In this world, and happiness hereafter in die 
otKer woHd/* 

Otice the Buddka was stajin^ at ; a man named 

Qi^ajanii repaired lo the Buddha and asked him to deliver 
him a sermon w^hich might conduce him to obtain bliss there 
and thereafter, Buddha gave him a detailed esrpoaition m a 
sermon. There we find four means through which we ohtairk 
happiness in this world and another four means thicnigh which 
we obtain happiness in the next world. Those eight means 
are included in Appamada. AEsiduity in gaining one^s liveli¬ 
hood, careful protection of weadth, temperance and fidelity. 
These four means help us to obtain happiness in this world. In 
those four there must be pure motive. Othervnse they should 
be excluded from the category of AppamMda. Faith in the 
Triple-Gem, observing the precepts , charity, knowledge of doc¬ 
trine, these four meam give us happiness in the next wearld. 

We have learned so far what is Buddha s laat advice. 
Now we must remember what we should do to be '^Vigilant. 
To illustrate it. first 1 will relate a short story from which you 
can infer what we must do. The story runs thus i When 
Buddha was staying at SaVfttthi, a certain wealthy man went 
to a Bhikkhu who wiwi supported by him and asked the Bhikkhu 
to advise him how to get rid of sorrow. The Bhikkhu advised 
him to be charitable in order to get rid of desire. Having 
practised charity according to the advice he went to the 
Bhikkhu and aJeed him what more he should do. He asked 
him to observe precepts. He did so, and again asked him 
what more should he do. The Bhikkhu advised him to become 
a. Bhikkhu. So he joined the order. He had two teachers, 
one was teamed in Philosophy, the other was learned in the 
Vinaya (discipUneh One attempted to cram him with philo¬ 
sophical terms, the other with ndea and obligationa. At last 
he was so troubled that he intended to give up the robes. 
Buddba having come to know this, called hirn and asked him 
what was the matlet^ He said : Buddha, there are too 
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many rulfts. I cannot observe them ail without yialoting otKera, 
besides that I cannot learn so milch. That is why I wiah to 
tUarobe myself*'^ Then the Buddha said to him: "O, 

Bhikkhu, you must not care about the precepts. You must do 
only one things That is to protect or control your mind/' 
He agreed to do ao, TTien the Buddha delivered the sermon 
on the control of the mind and at the end of the sermon he 
attained the Path. (The Britith Btiddhiai). 


FROM THE UBRARY TABL£ 

Reucious Tendencies of China, 

Another illustration of the re-emphs&ia upon already 
eaasting religions m the modem revival of Buddhism, which 
while not to be compared with the corresponding revival in 
Japanese Buddhism is nevertheless noteworthy^ A prominent 
indication of tie revival is to be fnimd in the formation of a 
nun^ber of new societies and associations with the purpose of 
'^propagating the Dharma and benefiting humanityand it is 
important to note that they are largely composed of laymen 
and women H The leaders are mostly lay scholar. To namfi 
a few of these organizations there are *'Tbe Buddhist Church , 
"The Enlightening Association"* "Society for EmUghtening the 
People*\ "The House of the Enlightened"* Over all of these 
is the "National Buddhist Church" « 

We may note the subject and requirements of but one of 
these the '^Enlightenment Society". 

"Firstt To propound the essence of Mahayima Buddhiam 
so that opposition may be dissolved, doubts removed, faith 
strengthened, religion energized, and mankind transformed Into 
saintly and heavenly beings. 

Second, To propound the essence of Mahayana Buddhism 
so that the wicked may be led into loving kinilneE^, selfish 
persons to righteousness, the wise to thirst for doctrine, the 
6 
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strong to love of virtue arid the stnigglmg, misery filled word 
transformed Into * place of peace and happitlcM. 

Requirements for the membership are 
hiih in the three treasures, [Buddha, Law and Order) * 
the four great vows (to save aU beLugs, destroy all 
passions, to know and teach others to know the law and 
Lead others to understand the teachings of Bod<flia) ; 
observance of ten commandments, (not to kilL steal* 
commit adultery, lie, esa^etate, slander, be double 
tongued. covets be angry or heretical). In addition one 
must be diligent in studying the sutras, and faithful in 
fasting and charity. The society was founded in 1915. 
They publish a magazine "The Voice of the Sea Waves 
as a medimn of propaganda. Membership includes both 
monks and ]a 3 fmien. 

Other evidences of sodalizadon are the foundmg of 
charitable institutiona such as the Buddhist Relief Association 
the '^Buddhist Mercy Association'' and the "Yellow Swastika 
Society**, corresponding to the Red Cross, Orphanages have 
also been founded ; preaching missions to the prisoners have 
been carried on t misrionary preaching bands have been 
Formed ; public lectures given, libraries established i and 
Buddhist literature and the Buddhist scriptures have been more 
widely circulated- — Chodes 5. Bradcft fo Open Court. 

Y.W.BA. SulitMER House. Tokyo. 

Fortunate b one, who, living in a quiet abode removed 
far from the madding crowd, may hear Nature^ great sermons 
morming and evening. TTiis happiness the members and 
friends of the Young Womens' Buddhist Association of Tokyo 
ware privileged to enjoy during the summer lost, as ito summer 
huuae near the Railway Station of Gotemba at the foot of 
Mt. Fuji had been completed and opened in time. This retreat 
b by no mcan£ and impoaing atructuie provided with modem 
conveniences and Uncuriea, but is spacious and comfortable 
enough to accommodate acorea of lodgers at a time and meet 
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their simple nee<ls. Bearing the name of Rakuzan So (literallYp 
villa for enjoying the mountain), the Tetreat Lb a spot where one 
can enjoy the sight to the full of the magnificent and thought 
liLspiiing Peerless Mountain and hold nndistttrbed communion 
with nature, — “The Young 

The Appeal of Siam, 

**The Bangkok has often been called the Venice of the 
It IS a good name, but one might also call it the Gty 
of Spires, for the temples within it* Hnxits are legion, and to 
quote but a few of the largest, WAT PRA iCEO (of the Emeial 
Buddha) in the palace ^ Wat Poh* Wat 5uhat, Wat Bencha- 
mamopit (bnUt by King ChuJalonghar), with many another^ 
all breathe an indefinable air of calm and dignity which sinks 
deep into the receptive mind. It may be said that the best 
qualities of the Siamese race appear in their temple architec¬ 
ture, and I for one prefer It to Japanese, Chmeae oi Indian, 
whether Hindu or Mohamldan. You will say that I am pre¬ 
judiced by long association. It may be ao, but come and see 
for yourself and 1 wH guarantee that you will soon be a 
victim to the charm of the eating, the blending of the colour 
acheme, and above all to the grace of the buUdinga themselves/" 
— ^Reginald le May in Amalie Rettfeu?. 

KjUSH]^AMURT 1 THROLCiH CEYLON EYE5. 

Thus Mr, Advocate Sri Nissanka of Colombo i — 

typical specimen of South Indian manhood, with a 
typical South Indian accent, he gave me the impresdon that he 
was not BO free with the EngHah language as some Imagine 
him to be* There was neither phiJoaophy, nor humour, nor 
even felicity of esq^reaflion bi what be said- He had the tradi¬ 
tional petlucld Brahman comple^on : with a shock of amooth 
black hair over a particularly narrow forehead, a dangerously 
aquiline noMt a drooping mouth, a small chin and a pair of 
oblique eyes which have been described by his European 
adrnirers as being beautiful and full of mystery. 1 wondered 
if 1 had Failed in coming to a correct conclusion and to ahay 
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my doubts asked a ceiiam lady Kappened to be a Theo^ 
sophiflt herself Vi^hether KrishnAmurti was good-looking, for 
after oil they are the best judges of the opposite aex. With b 
curl of her lips she said t see nothing beautiful in him.'* 

As we got into the ear having beheld the remcamatiDn of 
the Lord Maitriya and of the Lord Jesus Christ and of the 
Prophet Mohamet and Heaven alone knows of whom else my 
Friend who happened to be with me sighed : '*My God^ 1 a in 
glad I have not his pillow to sleep on/’ — Veylon Independent. 

BuDDtasT Influejmce: tN China. 

Although the Chirtese Government was always persistently 
obstructive to foreign intercourse, it took an interest in foreign 
religions. This Deeming paradox was due to the fact rha^ 
ConhjKdaniEmi, the official Faith, was essentially a body of 
moral precepts, os was Taoism, (albeit TaoisTn had stronger 
pretension to rnetaphysic), and both people and rulers were 
eager to receive any moTal doctrine which might strengthen 
that love of peace and orderly conduct which would seem to 
be inborn in the Chinese breast, TTiere was no odium theo- 
logicum in China. Now, Buddhism was essentially an ethical 
system, and had much in common with Taoism. On the 
whole, the Chinese were eager to adopt it ; e^dally os 
becoming a good Buddhist did not dbollow of one’s remaining 
a good Confucian, or of reconciling Buddhistic and Taoistic 
speculation. The Chinese Covernmetit naturally sanctioned a 
creed fitted to keep a people quiet and submisaive \ and 
^ddhlsm proved to be peculiarly suited to the Chinese mind : 
It touched (he Chinese heart and left a profound effect on 
Chinese character/* Four PilgriiM, Page 3, by William 
Boulting. 

Buddha and Britain. 

fiuddfuAm m Prv^hdglian Brilain, fly D. A. Mackenzie. 

i h-ve found thU book dclighthilly fJl of fo^cinnti™. Mr 
M«keniie may not Kbvo proved !,» point—1 think ho falls 
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very far vKoit 0 ! it—but in pursuing bis mvesdgationa be bas 
gatbered togetber a wonderful medley of tiaditian^ mfeieDce, 
compaj-lsoti and solid knowledge. Origeti once refer* lo tbe 
Buddhists and Druids of Britain. No one paid much attention. 
But in Mf. Mackenzie's opinion the Cundestrup bowl found in 
Jutland and now in the Copenhagen MuBeum throws tf not all 
the light that is needed at least a good deal of light on the 
darkness r For it containa a figure of a weM-known Celtic god» 
Cemunnos [Shakespeare's Heme the Hunter^ vide The Merry 
sitting Buddhavrise^ and wearing horns- From this 
point progress is rapid, h la apparent that Cemunnos was 
closely related to the Buddhist Virupaksha. He is aUo identi¬ 
fied with numemus characters in British legend h Bran the 
Blessed of Wales, Conall Cemach of Ireland. St^ Kentigem 
of Scotland among them. As legend says much of these and 
otheis it stands to reason that Buddhbt influence was wide¬ 
spread in Britain, ’^Tiy not, asks Mr; Mackenzie h Asoka 
sent missionaries out. Some of them went westwards^ There 
were Celts in Ada Minor who probably imbibed learning from 
them. We know that the Tellgion of Britain before Christia nit y 
contained many lofty dements^ But the main argument is 
not the chief interest of the book. It fascinates as a medley^ 
There is the serpentlore of Scotland to he considered side by 
side with the dragon-lore of Quna, as well as with the serpent- 
lore of India. There are piahlems connected with the points 
of resemblance between Irish beliefs and those of pre-Columban 
America. There are the Isles of the Blest to be explBined. 
There is appeal to Julius Caesar, Egypt^ Babylon, Brittany, the 
Scythians, Ttidonesm, Pliny* Timagenes* St. Paul. Prohibidem 
in America, and dozens of other sources of evidence from 
almost every quarter of the world- In admiriiig the author's 
learning tt is quite easy to Forget that be is arguing a definite 
thesis, with such gusto does he pile up Ms knowledge about 
uncommon topioi-—&a<esmaTf, 26 Aug, I92B- 
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ProfTvnnift fior tbe Winter Scilioiu 

Ott. 7th — Subject; “The PhilosopberB TuUJrkd the 

BuddhA.“ 

Speaker: Mr, Francis J. Payne. 

4 * I4th—Subject: “Dana” or Charity^ 

Speaker I Mr. de Zoysa+ Pb.D. 

21?t^—Subject; “Buddbiam in Japan,*' 

Speaker: Mr. B. L. Brmi^itoQ^ M.A+ (Qaon.), 

Z8th — Subject: *'Kaninm.” 

Speaker i Mr. J* F* McKechnie. 

Not. 4t!i — Subject; '"Growth in Grace.” 

Speaker: Mi. Francis J* Payne. 

1 Itli—Subject: *'Si[a‘* or Virtuous life^ 

Speaker : Mr, A. P. de Zoysa+ Pb.D* 

IBtb — Subject! "Buddhtsm in social relabon/' 

Speaker: Mr+ B. L. Etrougbton^ M.A. (Own.). 

„ 25tb—Subject: ”Asoka—A great example of tbe 

Dbaimna in action.*' 
Speaker i Mr. A. C. Marcb. 

Dec, 2nd — Subject; “The Best Religion.*" 

Speaker: Mr. Francis J. Payne. 

9tb—Subject: "'[magination or Fact. 

Speaker : Qr+ W* Stede. 

4 , I6tb—Subjects ”Buddhbm in tbe life of a layman.” 
Speaker: Mr. A. Perkins+ 

„ 23rd—Subject J "'Bhavana*' or Meditation, 

Speaker: Mr, A. P. de Zoyaa, Pb.D, 

,, 30th — Subject: ^'BuddbiEm as a ^nthesia of Life.” 

Speaker : Mr. B^ L. Broughloit. M.A. (Oxoii.). 
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letters to the H)1T0R 


September, 23+ 1928- 
EnCUSH CONVEllSiONS. 

Dear Sir, 

I he&rd that people in Eiiglejid who have found a guide 
in Lord Buddha were approaching the three Bhikkhus of the 
Ceylon Buddhisl Mission Ln England to convert them into 
Buddhism. In connection with tkia, ] should like to know if 
the BhitkhuB were going to have ritual ceremony when con¬ 
verting these people tn the Sasana. If the Bhiklthus were g-otng 
to have such ceremonial conveTsion^ then 1 am afraid our 
Sasana woidd not he unique. Buddhisin we have acen ia a 
simple religion founded on simple truths. So everything con¬ 
nected with Buddhism must he simple- So far as K know of 
Buddhism, rituals and ceremonies have no place In Euddha- 
dhammar When we want to become Buddhists, we don t 
need to drown ourselves or sprinkle water on u&. We don t 
Deed to cut a part of our body. We don't need to sit ro^d 
incense fire. Do the zight, be good, and we become Buddhists, 
So let people tn Elngland who have seen the Light, do the 
right, be good and follow the path chalked out hy the Blessed 
One, and let them be proud that they have become good 
Buddhists. Let it be also remembered that to become Buddhas 
ouiselves is to be ideal Buddhists^ 

Yours etc-t 

Ba Pe Pua. 

(The writer has assumed that certain ceremonies were gone 
through, in fact we have no information whether any con- 
versions have yet taken place. London Mission is quite corn 
petent to do their work in the proper way^^E&.J 
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Swastika. 

Dear Slr^ 

Re; your coirtsponelenl Mr. C. K. W. dc SilvA a query 
about "SwastikB,*^ wlucii appeared m your luly leaue, [ beg 
to refer him to the Sinbalese reader, eruided Magul-Lakuna, 
from whidi he will be able to bnow the full meaBing of the 
word. Further, ! may add that thie auspicious sign Is also 
depictea on the front side of the cobra-snake's hood. 

Yours truly, 

Haputale:, Ceyuon. 


NOTES AND NEWS 

OUBSEXVES, 

With this number of the "Mnho Bod/if" fodshes the thirty- 
Biith volume, and we arc about to criter into the tfiirfy-seuentfi 
year of our existence. During this long period of it* publica¬ 
tion it has fdways stood for the Ohamma and the just ri^ts 
and claims and privileges of the Buddhists—not of one country 
but of all countries. Ours was an attempt to bring about sym¬ 
pathy and understanding among the entire Bi-ddhist popula¬ 
tion of the world. In the first number of the "Miaha 
issued in May. 1692 our veteran leader the Vcn. Anagarika 
Dharmapala editorially wrote 

"For ^he jntercfinntfe of neu;s hetu?een the Buddhist 
counfrie* ttnd Buddha Goya ihis JOURNAL, uHR 
serUe as a uchfcfe, I hope ^hai the Buddhisi 
societies ojf China^ /apotij Siam, Burmn, Ceyion, 
Chittagong and >lrfl^an toifi send for pMteation 
monthly budgel of Buddhist neu^. This iMufd help 

lo UNITE the Buddhists (ogether m one COMMON 
C4f;sE.“ 

We can pttruidly claim that we have been all throughout 
TTie to the ptiridplc cnimciated m the above message. We 
^e now pasaed into history. And ihe organiifatioit of wbioh 
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ihia Journal w tke orHan has bitcome an uitemBtionAl body 
which Bhal] he heard in every qiuartei ol the world. The 
Maha Bodhi has been the foreramier of many thouaimd otgani- 
zations that followed the awakening created by our leader 
nearly forty yea» ago. Day by day we receive lettera of 
appreeiatian of the work done by the Mafia Bodhf and the 
Society. Maha Bodhi is indeed the symbol of Enlighteinment 
and many a dark comer in this vast world b to-day enjoying 
the light of the Dhamma. Again, ours has been a lal»ur of 
love. In our endeavour to do our best by the Buddhists we 
have been loyally supported by many of oui friends and we 
are ever thankful to them all. We now call for greater bclp 
and larger financial support to maintain the xMafia Bodhi in 
the high position it has achieved by its long career of useful¬ 
ness and service. We appeal to all our well wishers to come 
forward and make it a self-auppoiting institution. We should 
lllte to invite the attention of our good readers to the Manager s 
notice published elsewhere. 

The late Lala Lajpat Rai, 

"The death of Lala Lajpat Rai is an iireparable loss to 
India”, writes the Ven. Anagaiika Dhartnapala. the Director- 
Ceneml of Buddhist Missions in India and England, and we 
fully agree with him. It is with sincere regret that we record 
the death of one of the greatest servants of India, the late 
Lalaji. A religious reformer, social worker, poKticai leader 
and educationist, the late Lal^'i was a tower of strength to all 
those who were devoted to the service of the Motherland, 
He wafl supremely a man of action with an iron will and great 
courage. His was a dominating personality. We can hardly 
name a movement iii which Lslaji did not take part. D, A. 
V. College in Lahore, the Aiya Samaj and the Womens' 
Hospital. Lahore will for ever bear testimony to the wisdom 
and generosity of the heroic man with whom freedom of In^a 
waa rtdigion- His noble life may be summed up in the sai^g 
of the Master '‘Songome me molan seypo, pan ce fiue pora/lo 
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([t is better to die in the bnllle held thwi to Kve vanquished). 
In fact he died in harness. And we believe that in his death 
lies the germ ol fieedom. He leaves behind him a great and 
noble name which should be the guiding star to the genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. We jom in the deep sense of India's sorrow 
and convey out heart felt sympathy to the members of the 
bereaved family. 

An outpace on Sached Gboltmd. 

An outrage as deplorable and sacrilegious as the one 
on the late Lalaji is the removal of certain Buddhist monks 
who were engaged in meditation near the Maha Bodht 
by the menials of the Mahantb when the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa visited the Buddha Gaya Temple last month- We 
cannot understand what obstacle these bmocetil Monks woiid 
have offered to the vanity of the Mahanth or the majes^ of 
the CovemoT. The Saivite Mahanth should understand that 
monks art members of an order honoured by five hundred 
millions of Buddhists, and Mnhanlhs. highnesses, cseehentiM 
and majesties We not got the moral right to inteifere in ieh 
religious duties. In the same holy place His Sacred Majesty 
the Emperor Asoka did homage to the Bhikkhiis whose suc¬ 
cessors and brethren have now been insulted. We are sure 
that Sir Hugh Stephenson on whom a Ceylon deputation once 
waited to urge upon him the necessity of restoring the Sacred 
Temple to the proper and natural guardians would not We 
tolerated such an outrage were he aware of the cMouflage 
ol the Mahanth. How long are the Buddhists to remain in such 
B humiliatiiig posiliori as this? 

CivTLiZATiON IN Ranchi* 

foUcpwing ejttr&ct from a paper read by a Roman 
Catbobc MiBflJonary would be mterestinE l~ 

^'Tbe number ot aboriginal CatboUcs in tbt Chota* 

Nagpnr Mi&siuti at present is 25fl,000- Xhe total Tiurober of 
jesuits in tbe whole Mumon or archdiocese belonsin^ to the 
Belgian Provmce o( the Order is 27d. Ea addition to these, 
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tkcre are 24 Iniiian priests, mostly belon^j to the aborigiria] 
races^ while 2J are studci;it4 in the Raachi Semirtaty preparing 
for ordination to the priesthood. The number of Calecht^^— 
i^e.^ specially trained lay auxilianes^woTkirig^ in the MtssiQn 
is Lo&i;‘ 

We would stjongiy urge upon the Hindoo leaders the 
desirability of redaiming the«e people who wotdd most certainly 
be alienated from the rest of the Indiana if they are brought 
np in the atmosphere of a religion quite foreign to Indian 
tradition and culture. 

A Siam Agency* 

A friend of mwa in Simn writes :—'1 am very pleased 
you are ansioua to open an agency here as 1 think it is very 
badly wanted. There is not a Buddhist book printed in 

English to be had in Barrgkok. AJfhough this is a Buddhist 
country there does not seem to be any one here to propagate 
this wonderful Doctrine to the foreigners. One se« Christian 
Mifisionaries everywhere, hut- 

We are glad to announce that the Manager of the 
Book Agency is now in commiinicalion with a weD-known 
Siamese firm with a view to open a book agency there ^ We 
hope that when U is established the Siamese brothers wil 
patronise it and thus help to spread the Dhamma. Aa regards 
propvagatron of Dhamma in Siam we hope that some effective 
measmes will be taken by His Holineas the Sangharaia of 
Siam- V^e cannot understand why the Christian imssionariea 
are busy forcing upon the independent Siamese a dogma 
rejected by their own learned brolhera in the West. 

Sifl Jagadib on Asoica, 

In his famous Allahabad address Sir Jagadis Chandra Boae 

said 

^'There has been a continuity of politick and cultural 
tradition in India between the past and the present. Not far 
from this place is the famous edict on the Asoka Pillar, in'- 
scribed nearly Z2 centuries ago. In that edict His Sacred 
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Majerty laid a apedd charge on hii Lajukaa or Froconsdi, 
whom he had established as rulers among the people. U have 
made them mdependent of mterference (Item central authority). 
Why? In order that they may do their work tranquilly, feai- 
lewly and without perplexity, for the welfare and happinew 
of the people,’ That was the only way in which the rcpie- 
sentatives of His Majesty could acquire meriL’* 

It is said that there are lovers of truth and tellers of truth. 
Sir Jagadia ts both a lover of Asoka and a doet of what the 
great Emperor inscribed in his edicts for the guidance of the 
people. 

The Japanese Enthrqnemewt. 

The Secretary of the Maha Bodhi Society ha« received the 
following acknowledgment from the Japanese Consul General 
in reply to his communication conveying Society’s best wishes 
to Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress df 
Japan on the occasion of their Enthronement 

“■] beg to acknowledge with thank* the receipt of your 
letter of the 20th instant, and in reply I beg to state that 
1 have duly transmitted your cordia] message of congratula¬ 
tions to the Foreign Office in Tokio to be conveyed to their 
Imperial Majesties.” 

The Japanese today«hcthe most powerful Buddhist nation 
in the world, and we look Forward to a great revival of 
Buddhism by the japaneae and a most prosperous Future dining 
the rdgn of their Imperial Majesties. 

Anagabika’s Health, 

We are glad to inform his many friend* and the Buddhist 
public that the Ven. Anagarika Dharmapala is now free from 
heart trouble, but is still under treatmenl as he la generally 
weak. It IB hoped that he will be able to visit India nest 
summer. 

The King's Iulw-SS. 

We note with regret that His Majesty’s illness has taken 
a bad turn. But the latest bulletins are very reassuring. We 
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eamestly hoiie that he wiU «opn recover. Our sympatlues go 
out to the members of RoyaJ fnmily in this hour of anxiety. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

^ A considerable amount of money and time is wasted in 
sending the journal by V. P. P., and it is njwe so when they 
are not clcued. This wastage can be stopjied if only out 
subscribers intimate to us in time their intention to discontinue 
or by sending the subscription in advance. We appeal to our 
Icind friends to adhere to this rule and thus help us to save 
nwney and time. Foreign subscribers are also requested 
kindly to send in their subscription in time. 

The Manager, 
‘^Muha BodhL" 


nNANCUL 

Mulacandha Kun Vihara. 

Previously adinowledged Rs. 45,173-+-10. S. N. Barua. 
Simla. Rs. 5/- collected by U, Po Sai, Head Oerk, Fucar & Co.. 
Rangoon;^. Po Sal, Rs. 5/- j U. Saw Hla. clerk. Re. I/- j 
Ko ^ Kyi, Re. I/- ; Ko ^ U, Re. I/- ; U Bandula, cashier. 
f\®r. 2/-: Ko Tun Mg, Re. f/-; 

U Pe Chut, Re I/-; Ko Ohn Mg. I^. 2/-t Mg Aung Zan, 
Re. I/, i Mg Hia Aimg, Re. I/* j Mg Ba Gim, Rs. 2/- j Mg 
Tun Ym. Ra. J/-: U Tun Hla, Head aerh. Ahlone Saw Mill, 
A 4/6/-, Mg Ba Han. siores clerk, Ra. 5/ : Mg Na, clerk, 
iT* Re- I/-! Mg Ngwe Zaing, Re. I/-.; 

f'^ST Nyein Mg, A*. -/8/- ; 
Mg Pe Myjt. Aa, -/4/- ; Mg Po So. Gunner, As. -/6/- ; Mg 
Po S™ ^ ./4/-; U Shwe Yi. Re. I/-; U Mg Cyi! 

San Pe. As. ./ 6 /- : 

Mg Out Pe. Re I /. ; Mg Gan Ga, As. -/8/- ; U Tha Aung. 

‘ Mg Tun Shwe. derk. Re. I/- ; U Ba U. Re, i/- i 
y Mg Hnya. Gunner, Aa, -/S /-1 Mg Tm (8). As. -/&/- * 

A ^ 1/* ; Mg Hla Mg! 

-/4/-: Mg Kyi Shain, Gunner. Aa. -/6/-; Mg Ngwe 
Caing. clerk. As, ./4/-: Mg Khin. Aa. ./6/~ : U Po Kvu 
Ro- I/-; Ko Chit, Re. I/- ; U Tun Pe. Head Gunner, 
?.* J/‘ ' 5:?* '/4/- ; Mg Ba Sein, As, -/4/- : 

Mg Chit, Re. J/- ; W. Ah. Poke, Re. I/. ; Mg Ba Myaing! 
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As. -/4/- Mg Ba Kyi. Re, I /^ : U Ba Kyaw HmiI Carpenter. 
R*. 2/-, Total Rs, 55/^ leas; Ab, -/S/- for Bank charBea. 
54/8 t S. N, Banla Esq., Dellii, Rl, 5/-- ^ 

Collected by Mg Tim Aun^. Ranger Momeik :—U Vo 
Caung Trader, Rs. 5/-: U Kyaw A*. /8/^ ; Ramdii^ar. 

As, : Mab Than, Re- I/- t U Twa, Davr Htitl, Rs- 

U Pa Yun, Daw Kj-aw. Ra. 5/- ; U Sem Daw Mom, Ke. /- 
Saya Thin, Re, 1/-: PmMUn Tclpard Monieik. Re. /- 
U Hla. Daw Myit *SonB. Rs. 3l--,U Sir Daw Bwin, R^- I/- 
Mat Thlnt, As- -/ 6 /- : U Bu Kha, Daw G™. 5/- ; Ko Kan 

Hla, Re. 1/- T U Po Yone, Daw Khm & ^n, Ra 2/-t U Tun 
Aung. Rs. 5A; Total Ri. 39/6/-. Less M. O. Com, 

As. -/6/-=Hs. 39/-, ^ c t ru la 

Conccted by Rev. K, Slrinivasa Tli«o at Saraatb B, 

M. Bania and Party, Rs. 4/--. B- C. Mendia wd Par^. 
Rs. 15/- K. S, Pcrera. Wadduwa, Rs, 15/- : M^endrdal 
Barua and Party. Rs. 10/- : W. A. Peieia. Coloin^, 15/-: 
P. S, S. Jayaaekbare, Colombo. 10/- ; V A. T. M, 
Retired E. A. C. Myanangmya Rs 20/-; Daw Thi No. Z, 

Hume Road, Rangoon, Rs. 10/-, Total Rs. 99/-, Grand 
Total. Rs. 45,375-12-10, 

Gaya Dhahmasala. 

Previously acknowledged, Rs. Z.623-6^ G. Simon Appu, 
C/o Adelpbi Hotel. Singapore. Ra. 100/-. Grand Total, 
Rs. 2,923-64). 

Acknowledgment of Donations. 

Mr, C. F. Perera Rs. 20/- ; G. Appubamy Rs. 10/- t K. D. 
Gunatilaka Rs. 10/- ; Mr. M. S. Anavaratoe Rs. 5/- ^ Mr. Jayn- 
sekhara and party Rs. 10/- ; Mr. B C. Metidis Rs. 5/- : Rev. 
- Saiti^di&ra and p*r^ 12/-, Total 
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CeBlral Arcbaeotofii^' Lihnn, 



boolt is shut is but a bloct 
'i^^^OLOCy^ 




GOVT. OF INDIA 

DepartmfiDt of Aichaeology •tp 

^ NEW DELHI. 

‘o ^ 


Please help ns to keep the bock 
clean and moving. 




Nv 




i. B., T4t.H* aELNt, 


■f\\£k i ■ 





